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SECRETS. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


In the long, bright summer, dear to bird and 
bee, 
When the woods are standing in liveries 
green and gay, 
Merry little voices sound from every tree, 
And they whisper secrets all the day. 


If we knew -the language, we should hear 
strange things ; 
Mrs. Chirry, Mrs. Flurry, deep in private 
chat. 
‘¢ How are all your nestlings, dear? Do they 
use their wings ? 
What was that sad tale about a cat?” 


“Where is your new cottage?” ‘‘ Hush! I 
pray you, hush ! 
Please speak very softly, dear, and make 
no noise. 


It is on the lowest bough of the lilac bush, 
Avd I am so dreadfully afraid of 
boys.”” 


“Mr, Chirry chose the spot, without consulting 
me, 
Suchg very public place, and insecure for 
it. 
T can scarcely sleep at night for nervousness; 
but he 
Says I am asilly thing and doesn’t mind a 
bit."” 


‘So the Blue Birds have contracted, have they, 
for a house? 
And a nest is under way for little Mr. 
Wren. 
Hush, dear, hush! Be quiet, dear; quiet asa 
mouse. 
These are welghty secrets, and we must 
whisper them.’ 


Close the downy dowagers nestle on the 
bough, 
And the timorous voices soften low with 
dread ; 
And we, walking underneath, little reckon 
how 
Mysteries are couching in the tree-tops 
overhead. 


Ah! the pretty whisperers, 
well 
When the leaves were thick and green, 
awhile ago— 
Leaves are secret-keepers ; but since the last 
leaf fell 
There is nothing hidden from the eyes 
below. 


It was very 


‘Bared are the brown tenements, and all the 
world may see 
What Mrs. Chirry, Mrs. Flurry hid so close 
that day. 
In the place of rustling wings, cold winds 
rustling be, 
And thickly lie the icicles where once the 
warm brood lay. 


Shall we tease the birdies, when they come 
back in spring— 
Teaze and tel: them we have fathomed all 
their secrets small 
Every secret hiding-place and dear and 
Precious thing, 
Which they left behind the leaves, the red 
leaves, in the fall ? 


They would only laugh at us and wink their 
A saucy eyes,. 
nd answer: “Last year’s secrets are all 
e@ Past and told. 


h 


You are very W 
elco: 
the ola me to the stale ones of 





PROFESSOR GOULD'S VIEW OF IN- 
SPIRATION. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

You ask me to give you an abstract of 
Prof. Gould’s remarks on Inspiration, in 
the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting in Boston. 
He took a conservative view of the questions 
involved, directing his remarks mainly 
against the limitation of inspiration to the 
moral and religious elements in Scripture, 
and maintaining that there were as clear 
and well-defined marks of inspiration in 
the historical as in the doctrinal part of 
the Book. The points which he made in 
favor of this view were somewhat as fol- 
lows: First, that prophecy—i.e., the pre- 
dictive element in prophecy—would be ex- 
cluded from the range of inspiration by 
the proposed limitation. The difficulties 
in the N. T. predictions of the Second Ad- 
vent were frankly admitted; and yet it was 
claimed, in regard to prophecy as a whole, 
that there is an undeniable supernatural 
element in it. And, since prophecy of 
events is not directly moral and religious, 
any more than the history of the same 
events, the presence of inspiration here, 
admitted, as it is, even by the advocates of 
the theory in question, is damaging to that 
theory and requires a modification of it at 
the outset. 

Second, the account of creation in Gene- 
sis, although generally supposed to be one 
of the main supports and occasions of this 
limited view, was held to be really a grave 
difficulty in the way of its acceptance, 
For, first, it is generally admitted that sub- 
stantial truth is necessary in an account 
intended to enferce and illustrate morals 
or religion. And, second, it is absolutely 
necessary in an account of events which 
are made the basis of religious truth or 
law. And the use of this account to teach 
the great truth that creation is the work of 
the one personal God, and the founding of 
the Sabbath law on the day of rest follow- 
ing the six days of creation, create the de- 
mand, under both of the principles named, 
for substantial truth. But, of course, sub. 
stantial truth in this narrative means in- 
spiration, for there were no natural sources 
of correct information in regard to this 


matter. 
And, third, there is not only this strong 


presumption of the truth of the account; 
but there is testimony of the most positive 
kind that the order given here is the order 
of creation, according to geological science. 

The accounts of the Fall, the Deluge, the | 
unity of the race, the dispersion, the con- 
fusion of tongues, the principal divisions 
and the distribution of the race were taken 
up in the same way; their very great im- 
portance in philosophy, in science, and in 
theology, was shown, and their substan- 
tial agreement with ascertained facts. And, 
since the only natural source of informa- 
tion in regard to them was a remote 
oral tradition, the necessity of a supernatu- 
ral informatien in order to account for this 
general accuracy was inferred. 

And so on. In general it was maintained 
that this theory is insufficient to account 
for the facts. The Professor was asked 
afterward if he still held that the account 
of the Fall was allegorical], and, if so, how 
be reconciled it with his present view of 
inspiration. He said that he held the same 
view, though in a recent sermon, in which 
President Seelye expressed exactly his idea 
of that history, he had refused to use the 
word “allegory.’ The sermon held that 





the language was figurative, but the event 
was real, and was truly, although figura- 
tively, represented; and that under the fig- 
ure of a tree whose fruit was eaten contra- 
ry to command was represented a great 
spiritual fact. That is the Professor's view, 
and he does not know whether that would 
justify the word ‘‘ allegorical ” or not. 
PILerm™, 


A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CAT- 
ECHISM. 


BY THE REV. P. 





8. BOYD, 


Tue strongest claim which Congrega- 
tionalism makes upon our consideration is 
that it secures to the churches, with all ap- 
propriate fellowship, independence of all 
authority, save that of the great Head of 
the Church; and to the individual members 
the same rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the Bible. 

The genius of the system is liberty. It is 
a form of church order, ‘‘ rather than a sys, 
tem of doctrinal faith,” and may be ‘“‘ prac- 
ticed by those of different religious beliefs” 
(Dexter’s ‘‘ Congregationalism,” pages 4 and 
10). Every Congregational church frames 
its own creed; and each member may, if 
he chooses, write his own creed. Practical- 
ly, the churches adopt some schedule of 
articles, which expresses the great truths 
of the Gospel and to which the members 
give hearty assent. And there is a sub- 
stantial agreement, 

We are thus prepared to answer some- 
what easily some more of the ‘‘ Easy Ques- 
tions” proposed by the editor of The Con- 
gregationalist (Jan. 2d) for his new cat- 


echism, 
The first reads: ‘‘What doctrines, if 


any, do Congregationalists, as a body, now 
hold to be ‘essential ?—i. ¢., to Christian 
character and life.” 

Answer: Congregationalists, as a body, 
have never stated what doctrines they hold 
to be ‘‘essential to Christian character and 
life.” Butas individual members, without 
doubt, they hold to the ‘‘faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” They hold that 
Jesus gave expression to all ‘‘ essential” 
doctrine when he said: ‘‘ He that believeth 
on me hath everlasting life” (Jno. vi, 47). 
It was the teaching of Paul when he said 
to the jailer: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts xvi, 
81). It was the teaching of Philip when he 
baptized the eunuch upon this simple con 
fession: ‘‘I believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God” (Acts viii, 37). It was 
the teaching of John when he wrote: 
‘* Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God.” If Jesus and his 
apostles expressed all ‘‘ essential” doctrine 
in these brief utterances, and with such 
entire agreement, that is warrant sufficient 
for holding to the same now. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that all good Con- 
gregationalists, including our catechist, 
would assent to this as essential doctrine. 
They believe that personal loyalty to the 
Lord Jesus Christ asa Divine Saviour is 
essential, and embraces all that is ‘‘essen- 
tial to Christian character and life.” That 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of sinners is 
the gist of Christian doctrine. 

Further than this, they believe that a 
philosophical and logical mind, good at 
analysis, would be able to resolve this into 
several distinct articles of faith, number- 
ing from five to fifty, or more, according to 
his skill in analyzing. But that this analysis 
is essential to Christian character and life 





they do not believe. It is loyalty to Christ, 
not skill in creed-making, that constitutes 
a man a Christian. 

The analyst who is unable to express his 
belief in anything less than ‘thirty-nine 
articles may not in life exemplify the re- 
ligion of Christ any better than his un- 
learned brother, who would express his 
faith by saying: “I believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God.” And Congregational- 
ists do not acknowledge that any man or 
body of men has authority to determine for 
them how many essential parts this declar- 
ation should be resolved into. 

The second question reads: ‘‘ Have 
these ‘essential’ doctrines been put into 
forms of statement that one who really 
believes the doctrines may reasonably be 
expected to adopt, unless he can offer in 
their stead forms obviously better?” 

Answer: They have. No reasonable 
Christian can object to the biblical forms 
of statement. They have never been im- 

proved on. The Apostles’ Creed comes 
next in its admirable adaptation for general 
use. Zhe Congregationalist of September 
4th, 1857, gives a most excellent formula 
of the truths held precious by the churches; 
and Dr. Dexter's work on “‘ Congregational- 
ism” (p. 162) furnishes another, which ought 
to satisfy the vast majority—perhaps all ex- 
cept the most advanced and the least ad- 
vanced thinkers, 

Question third: ‘Is unwillingness to 
state one’s faith in language which others 
have used—and because others have used 
it—always and necessarily prima facie 
evidence of extraordinary mental power 
or — honesty in the person so object- 
in 

) Not “always and necessarily.’’ 
Perhaps not more than nine times out of 
ten. Neither is readiness to subscribe to all 
the creeds of Christendom proof of super- 
excellent orthodoxy. 

Question eighth: ‘‘In large .commun- 
ities, where there is a full supply of Evan- 
gelical churches, is it allowable to make 
our articles of faith more explicit than might 
seem wise if we were adapting them to the 
needs of the one little church of a newly 
settling home missionary field in Nebraska, 
which all believed to be experimental 
Christians are invited to join?” 

Auswer: Evidently not. Wherever it 
is wise to have “‘ articles of faith” at all it 
is wise to have them “‘erplicit.” Webster 
defines this to mean “‘ plain in language, 
clear, not obscure or ambiguous; having 
no disguised meaning or reservation.” We 
do not adopt articles to conceal our faith, 
but to declare it. Ambiguity and disguise 
in the matter are nota greater indication 
of wisdom in Nebraska than in Massachu- 
setts. Paul was not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ. Congregationalists of the pres- 
ent day need not be ashamed of it, either 
in Nebraska or New England. Jesus Christ 
and his truth are the same in Jericho as in 
Jerusalem. The first principles of Con- 
gregationalism are the same everywhere, 
and it is a mistake anywhere to lose sight of 
the first principles. 

Question ninth: “Should such liberty 
of dissent be conceded to candidates for 
churchmembership that a church of thirty 
nine members, having adopted thirty-nine 
articles, might find that there was not one 
of those articles which some member did 
not deny?” 

Answer: Not at all. Such looseness 
would be ruinous to the church. For the 
sake of agreement among the brethren, the 
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member who drew up the articles, and 
possibly all who served with him on the 
committee, should be compelled to as- 
sent to the whole thirty-nine. Outside 
of the circle of those analysts, perbaps 
some little liberty of dissent might be con- 
ceded. And, if so unlikely a thing should 
ever happen as that the church should 
wish to take in the fortieth member, and a 
candidate with sufficiest theological train- 
ing could be found that was willing to join, 
it might do to receive him on condition of 
assent to five of the thirty-nine articles. 
There ought to be truth enough in some 
five of them to nourish spiritual life. 

The absurdity of making such a creed a 
test of fitness for churchmembership is so 
apparent on the face of it that we cannot 
help giving to our catechist special thanks 
and admiration for setting it forth so clear- 
ly, and so illumining it with his quiet 
humor. As the Sabbath is for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath, so the Church is 
for believers, and not believers for the 
Church. 

The common sense of Congregationalists 
is admirably expressed in the following 
utterance of the honored pastor of the 
Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. ‘A 
chureh of Jesus Christ is not a religious 
club; a religious club is not a church of 
Jesus Christ. Any fellowship of Christians 
into which all other Christians may not 
come on terms of equality is not a church 
of Jesus Christ. In the first days ‘ all that 
believed were together,’ and when in Corinth 
they wanted to split up into sects, on the 
basis of opinions and personal preferences, 
Pau! put his foot upon the serpent’s egg that 
had been laid in that Christian community 
with such force that the sound of his indig- 
nation was heard throughout the Christian 
world” (The Rev. Reuen Thomas). Every 
believer in Cbrist has a right to a place in 
his school; and in every community, 
whether it have a ‘‘full supply” or a scant 
supply of Evangelical churches, the candi- 
date for membership in any one of them 
who gives evidence of renewal and a desire 
to learn of the great Head of the Church 
should have a hearty, not a grudging wel- 
come from his Christian brethren. 

Congregationalism is not a sieve for sift- 
ing our the select few. It is not in spirit 
exclusive or narrow. It is broad as the 
Gospel of the Son of Infinite Love. Its in- 
vitation, through its churches, toevery soul 
wishing a church home, should be: ‘‘ Come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 

AMESBURY, MAss. 





ETERNAL PUNISHMENT AND THE | 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


BY C. F. THWING. 





Tue doctrine of the endlessness of eter- 
nal punishment is taught in the large 
majority of the one hundred and twenty 
theological seminaries in the United States 
with that exactness of scholarship and that 
rigor of logical demonstration for which 
our ‘‘ schools of the prophets” are justly 
celebrated. In the seven Congregational 
seminaries the teachings regarding the 
doctrine are particularly thorough, philo- 
sophical, and scholarly. 

During the years in which Professor 
Barbour occupied the chair of theology at 
Bangor he taught the endlessness of future 
punishment, as had Dr. Harris and Dr. 
Pond before him. His proof, arranged in 
eight sections, was founded upon the iill- 
desert of sin, the natural operation of 
conscience, the fitness of endless punish- 
ment to the nature and tendencies of sin, 
the fact that man is punished as long 
as he sins, and upon the four attributes of 
God—of holiness, justice, benevolence, 
and veracity. In the consideration of the 
divine veracity the biblical argument was 
very thoroughly examined. By the col- 
league of Professor Barbour, Professor 
Talcott, of the Greek department, the doc- 
trine is represented as the evident teaching 
of Christ. Whenever brought face to face 
with the doctrine, he invariably manifests a 
profound sense of its mystery, but con- 
stantly affirms that he sees no reasonable 
escape on New Testament grounds from 
~ conviction that the punishment is end- 

ess 


At New Haven, as at Bangor, Professor 
Harris is teaching the endlessness of the 
punishment of the wicked. His proof is 





divided into ten sections, whose headings 
are as.follows: (1) the observed effect of 
the Gospel to separate men into two classes, 
and in its increasing power to make that 
separation more distinct; (2) the destruc- 
tion of sinners in their sins as an expression 
of God’s wrath; (8) the Scripture doc- 
trine of the Devil and his angels; (4) the 
Scripture representation of the terribleness 
of God to the wigked; (5) the doctrine of 
the unpardonable sin; (6) Judas is declared 
to be lost; (7) the representations of the 
resurrection; (8) the Scripture account 
of the general judgment; (9) the Scripture 
declarations of the punishment of Hell; 
and (10) negative assertions that some shall 
not enter Heaven. This positive proof is 
followed by a careful examination and 


refutation of the theory of  anni- 
hilation. The same_ general doctrine 
ig also taught at the Yale Sem- 


inary by the colleague of Dr. Harris, 
Professor Dwight, of the Greek depart- 
ment. 

The instruction given the students of the 
seminary at Hartford is, at least, as Cal- 
vinistic as that provided at New Haven 
and Bangor. Professor Karr, who has 
recently assumed the chair of theology, 
though having not yet reached in his lec- 
tures the subject of eschatology, is report- 
ed as believing that the Scriptures teach 
that there is a Hell, equal in duration with 
Heaven; that even if men could repent in 
this state of punishment they would not, if 
we may judge from the present condition 
of wicked men who ‘‘ wax worse and 
worse.” In reply to the question whether, 
if the wicked in Hell would repent, their 
repentance would be accepted, he replied 
that ‘‘then there is no mediator. The 
only mediator between God and man has 
delivered up the Kingdom to God, even 
the Father” (I Cor. i, 24). Similar views 
are held by the associate of Professor 
Karr, Dr. Riddle. This position, as de- 
fined by himself, is- 

**(1,) ‘0 duovo¢ is usually ‘eternal’ in the 
sense of neverending. The strongest use 
of the word in this sense is in Math. xxv, 46, 
where it is applied to the verdict in the 
final judgment (Millennarians hold that the 
passage refcrstoa post-millennial judgment). 
About the absolute eternity of this passage 
I have no doubt (see Meyer). (2.) Mark iii, 
29 (correctly eterna] sin) is unmistakably 
opposed to an unconscious eternal punish- 
ment, since the word ‘sin’ means not 
abstract sin, but concrete sinning. Exe- 
getically I think these to be the citadels; 
but they are confirmed by nearly every 
other passage that bears on the subject.” 


At Andover Professor Park is still teach- 
ing the doctrine as he has taught it to more 
than a generation of theological students. 
The large body of his twenty lectures upon 
eschatology are occupied with a proof of 
the endlessness of the punishment of the 
wicked. His eleven arguments, each of 
which is elaborated to considerable length, 
are derived from (1) the constitutional 
working of sin; (2) the ill-desert of sin; 
(3) the nature of conscience; (4) the 
fitness of eternal punishment to the nature 
of sin; (5) men may be punished as long 
as they sin, and they will sin forever; (6) 
the holiness and sincerity of God; (7) the 
retributive justice of God; (8) the benev- 
olence of God; (9) the revealed fact that 
God saves by grace through Christ all 
those who are happy in Heaven; (10) the 
principles involved in the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment are admitted by the race as 
such; and (11) from the veracity of God. 
Under the last argument an exhaustive 
study is made of the passages in the New 
Testament bearing upon the question; and 
the discussion closes with the refutation of 
fourteen objections to the doctrine. Pro- 
fessor Thayer, also, in his lectures upon 
the consequences of sin inthe future life, 
examines the New Testament teachings 
regarding the doctrine with much mi- 
nuteness. His inquiry into the meaning of 
aidévioc, a8 used by the New Testament 
writers and by other authors contemporary 
with them, is recognized by his students as 
thorough, careful, and conclusive in its 
testimony. 

The manner in which the doctrine is 
taught at Andover, Hartford, New Haven, 
and Bangor indicates the general character 
of the views held in the three remaining 
Congregational seminaries, at Oberlin, Chi- 
cago, and Oakland (Cal.). 

Although the discussion of the question 





is now limited to Congregationalists, it is 
worthy of note that the same general 
methods of teaching the doctrine are fol- 
lowed in the theological schools of other 
denominations. In the Baptist school at 
Newton Dr. Hovey holds that the Bible 
teaches, “‘ on the final state of unbelievers, 
(1) that the state in question begins directly 
after the last judgment; (2) that it contin- 
ues the same in kind forever.” His colleague 
of the Greek department, Professor Gould, 
assents to the same general views. He be- 
lieves that the Scriptures teach the final 
permanence of character after death, that 
the permanence of the condition of the 
wicked is as sure as that of the righteous, 
that aidvoc, though sometimes in Greck 
literature not meaning endless, does have 
this meaning in the New Testament when 
referring to the final condition of the 
wicked, At the leading Methodist school, 
at Evanston, Illinois, similar views are 
entertained. The professor of Greek, 
though not objecting to translating aicvio¢g 
by ‘‘age-long,” holds that the New Testa- 
ment indicates that punishment is of end- 
less duration. The professor of theology 
also expresses the opinion that (in sub- 
stance), ‘‘if we know anything on the sub- 
ject, it is by divine revelation. If the 
Bible teaches anything with regard to 
the duration of punishment, it sets no 
bounds to punishment, If there is any 
limit to the punishment of the incorrigibly 
wicked, the Bible nowhere reveals the 
fact.” At Princeton also the doctrine is 
taught with that fidelity to Calvinistic 
truth which characterizes the Presbyterian 
Church, as is evident by reference to Dr. 
Hodge’s system of theology. 

From this review of the methods in 
which the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is taught in the theological schools numer- 
ous inferences may be drawn, of which, 
however, I desire to suggest but five. 

1. The doctrine is represented as having 
its foundation not only in the Bible, but 
also in the human reason. 

2. If God has the natural power and the 
desire to save all, he sees it is not for the 
highest good of the universe to exercise this 
power or to satisfy this desire. 

8. Hell is represented not as material; 
but as mental. Remorse of conscience is 
the distinctive punishment. 

4. Punishment, therefore, differs with 
individuals. It is proportional to the sin- 
ner’s guilt. 

5. The large majority of the human race 
will be finally saved. 

ANDOVER, MASS, 


CHRISTIAN SYMMETRY. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 








GENERAL WASHINGTON, on account of 
his eminent services in the Revolutionary 
struggle, has been styled the Father of this 
country. Considered as a whole, he holds 
rank among the greatest men, if he was 
not the greatest man, of that memorable 
period. In eloquence, however, Washing- 
ton was far from being equal to Patrick 
Henry. Asasimple logician, he was infe- 
rior to Alexander Hamilton. There were 
many men in the Revolutionary age greater 
than Washington in particular respects, 

What, then, was it that gave him such an 
ascendency and prominence among the 
distinguished actors of that age, and has 
placed his name so high on the roll of fame 
in all ages? Lord Brougham has suggested 
—as we think, correctly—that the great- 
ness of Washington consisted not so muchin 
any one thing as in a remarkably propor- 
tionate combination of a great variety of 
good qualities. These, in their harmony 
and their aggregate, made him the strong- 
est and most important man of the times, 
and, indeed, one of the greatest characters 
that has ever graced the page of human 
history. This seems to be the true theory. 
He was Washington on all sides and on all 
occasions—on the tented field, in the cabi- 
net, in peace, and in war. He was really 
weak nowhere. His mind was well-bal- 
anced and his character self-barmonious. 
He could probably do more things and do 
them better than any other man of his 
age. His virtues were unquestionable. 
His intellectual composition was a com- 
plete and finished mechanism of power, 
without leakage, wastage, surplusage, or 
any damaging drawbacks. Perhaps no 





man ever lived presenting a greater de- 
gree of symmetry and proportion in all the 
elements of his being. 

Now, if we suppose.the Christian to 
embody something like this happy combin- 
ation in the sphere of religious living, we 
shall then have for the result the purest and 
most perfect model of earthly saintship. 
This ideal Christian gives us ‘‘ the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
In the rounded and full-orbed composition 
of his character we observe fewer faults 
and more excellences, and these excellences 
on a larger scale and better adjusted to each 
other, than in any other man who walks 
the face of the earth. He belongs to a 
class of Christians who are good for almost 
everything that is good, and, hence, comes 
nearest to the idea of absolute moral per- 
fection. He so mingles the different 
elements of the Christian character that he 
is emphatically a strong man in God and 
in the power of his might, His zeal is in 
harmony with his thoughts, and his 
thoughts with his zeal, and his action with 
both. Such Christians always wear ex- 
ceedingly well. The more they are 
known the better they are appreciated. 
They temper the violence and moderate 
the excesses of rash extremes. Though 
not always brilliant, they are quite sure to 
be men of great social power. Influence 
comes to them unsought; and they wield it 
for the glory of God and the good of the 
world, On every track they tread they 
leave a strong impression.- They are a 
fortune to the age in which they live; and 
when one of them dies earth loses a treas- 
ure and Heaven gains a jewel. Their 
record is the best that human virtue ever 
writes on earth, Symmetry of Christian 
development is the distinguishing glory 
of their character. 

Where shall we find such Christians? 


Are there any such men on earth? Have 
there been? Or is this merely a fancy 
sketch, illustrated by no facts? 

We have read more than once the history 
of the life and character of the Elder Ed- 
wards, and have always thought of him as 
a most instructive example of the symmet 
rical Christian. We regard him ag one o 
the soundest and sublimest specimens of 
the truly Christian mind and heart that 
ever visited the shores of time. All New 
England felt his presence, and all ensuing 
ages will feel it. The eminent good sense 
and the Christian virtues of this great and 
good man were finely exhibited in the 
memorable controversy which he had with 
his own church at Northampton, and 
nearly all the clergy of New England. It 
was a sharp and bitter controversy, as con- 
ducted by his foes; and yet in every step 
of it Edwards moved with the intellectual 
grandeur of the discriminating and spirit- 
ual theologian, blended with the childlike 
gentleness and lofty composure of the 
saint. His farewell sermon to the people 
who literally drove from their service one 
of the ablest and best men that ever lived 
fills the reader with a rapture of admira- 
tion for the author. How full of love! 
How free from all theasperities of passion! 
How faithful to the spiritual interests of 
those who, not knowing what they were 
about, had arrayed themselves against the 
man whom after-ages were destined to 
regard as a rich legacy from the skies. 
While a prince in theology, he was also 
amost charming example of what the grace 
of God can do for the soul of man. He 
was theologically the John Calvin of this 
country, and very much the superior of 
Calvin in the graces of the spirit. 

We know of no biography outside of the 
Scriptures better suited than that of Ed- 
wards to give onea practical and thorough 
idea of the Christian life. It consists very 
largely of extracts from the diary and the 
letters of Edwards. We see the man in 
his own words. and observe him in his 
works. The weight of his thoughts, the 
strictly biblical and evangelical type of his 
thoughts, the purity, steadiness, and firm- 
ness of his Christian principles, the happy 
equilibrium of his temper, the elevation 
and uniformity of his Christian joys, the 
untiring industry and efforts of the man in 
the various methods of usefulness, and 
also his calm and sweet self-composuge in 
death, constitute a combination of good 
qualities seldom found in the life of any 
single man. His last words to those who 
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were watching at his bedside were these: 
“Trust in God, and ye need not fear.” 

The symmetrical Christian—full of faith, 
rich in the inward experiences of the 
Gospel, having a warm heart, intoned by 
the truth of God, active and energetic in 
the pursuit of his holy calling, wise in ‘his 
zeal and zealous in his wisdom, and thus 
proportionate in all the departments of the 
Christian life—is indeed ‘‘ the highest style 
of man.” His approximation to Christ is 
the nearest that humanity realizes, and his 
influence the best that humanity feels. 
God be praised that such men have lived, 
to show what human nature is and what 
it can be, when placed under the regimen 
of DivineGrace! Such plants of righteous- 
ness, in their luxuriant growth on earth, 
prophesy a richer growth in Heaven. 
Such bright examples contain their own 
argument for our imitation. It is well to 
make them a devout study. In view of 
them, we may profitably ask a series of 
personal questions. What do we lack 
which we ought to have? What have we 
which we ought not to have? What is the 
best method of becoming the best Christian, 
and how far do we embody this method in 
the actual history of our own lives? Are 
we seeking with all our hearts that fullness 
and symmetry of the Christian mind which 
the Gospel requires and is suited to con- 
fer? Are we such Christians as we might 
be, and such as some others have been? 
These and the like questions may well 
appeal to the heart, as one ponders upon 
the life of an Edwards or a Paul. Itisa 
great thing to be a man of God after the 
full pattern of the Bible. 





THE SIGNING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 





PRESENTATION OF MR. F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S PICTURE TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 





Tue famous painting of the ‘‘ Signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation,” so well 
known all over the country by Mr. Ritchie’s 
steel engraving, of which THe INDEPEND- 
ENT has distributed so many, and also by 
the artist’s (Mr. F. B. Carpenter) very in- 
teresting volume, ‘‘Six Months in the 
White House,” was on Tuesday of Jast 
week presented to the United States by the 
liberality of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 

Attwo o’clock the assistant-doorkeeper 
announced the Senate of the United States. 
Preceded by the Vice-President of the 
United States and accompanied by their 
secretary and sergeant-at-arms, the senators 
entered and took the seats assigned them. 
The donor of the picture, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, with her escort, and the artist, 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, also occupied seats 
on the floor. . 

The Vice President (who occupied a 
chair on the right of the Speaker) said: 
‘*The Senate and House of Representatives 
have convened in joint session for the pur- 
pose of receiving, through the munificence 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of the City 
of New York, Carpenter’s painting, ‘The 
Signing of the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion.’” Thereupon the Hon. James A. Gar- 
field, of Ohio, delivered the following 
presentation specch: 


PRESENTATION ADDRESS, 


BY HON. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


Mr. President : By the order of the Senate 
and the House, and on behalf of the donor, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Thompson, it is made my 
Pleasing duty to deliver to Congress the 
Painting which is now unveiled. It is the 
Patriotic gift of an American woman, 
whose years have been devoted to gentle 
and generous charities and to the in- 
struction and elevation of the laboring 
Poor, 

Believing that the perpetuity and glory 
of her country depend upon the dignity of 
labor and the equal freedom of all its 
oo she has come to the Capitol to place 
jeu Perpetual custody of the nation, as 
a Pts of her faith, the representation 

8reat act which proclaimed “lib- 


erty throughout all t 
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habitants thereog.» e land unto all the in 


Inspired b ‘ 
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sentatives ¥ the same sentiment, the rep- 


of the nation h 
do n have opened the 
uiachs bP chamber to receive at her 
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these living representatives have passed 
under the dome and through that beautiful 
and venerable Hall which, on another oc- 
casion, I have ventured to call the third 
House of American Representatives, that 
silent assembly whose members have re- 
ceived their high credentials at the impar- 
tial hand of history. Year by year we see 
the circle of its immortal membership en- 
larging; year by year we see the elect of 
their country in eloquent silence taking 
their places in this American Pantheon, 
bringing within its sacred precincts the 
wealth of those immortal memories which 
made their lives illustrious; and year by 
year that -august assembly is teaching 
deeper and grander lessons to those who 
serve in these more ephemeral houses of 
Congress, 

Among the paintings hitherto assigned 
to places within the Capitol are two which 
mark events forever memorable in the bis- 
tory of mankind; thrice memorable in the 
history of America. 

The first is the painting by Vanderlyn, 
which represents, though with inadequate 
force, that great discovery which gave to 
the civilized world a new hemisphere. 

The second, by Trumbull, represents 
that great Declaration which banished 
forever from our shores the crown and 
scepter of imperial power and proposed to 
found a new nation upon the broad and 
enduring basis of liberty. 

To-day we place upon our walls this 
votive tablet, which commemorates the 
third great act in the history of America— 
the fulfillment of the promise of the Dec- 
laration. 

Concerning the causes which led to that 
act, the motives which inspired it, the 
necessities which compelled it, and the 
consequences which followed and are yet 
to follow it, there have been, there are, 
and still will be great and honest differ- 
ences of opinion. Perhaps we are still too 
near the great events of which this act 
formed so conspicuous a part to understand 
its deep significance and to foresee its far- 
off consequences. 

The lesson of history is rarely learned 
by the actors themselves, especially when 
they read it by the flerce and dusky light 
of war or amid the deeper shadows of 
those sorrows which war brings to both. 
But the unanimous voice of this House in 
favor of accepting the gift and the impress- 
ive scene we here witness bear eloquent 
testimony to the transcendent importance 
of the event portrayed on yonder canvas. 

Let us pause to consider the actors in 
that scene. In force of character, in thor- 
oughness and breadth of culture, in experi- 
ence of public affairs, and in national 
reputation the Cabinet that sat around that 
council-board has had no superior, perhaps 
no equal, in our history. Seward, the 
finished scholar, the consummate orator, 
the great leader of the Senate, had come to 
crown his career with those achievements 
which placed him in the first rank of 
modern diplomatists. Chase, with a cul- 
ture and a fame of massive grandeur, stood 
as the rock and pillar of the public credit, 
the noble embodiment of the public faith. 
Stanton was there, a very Titan of strength, 
the great organizer of victory. Eminent 
lawyers, men of business, leaders of states, 
and leaders of men completed the group. 

But the man who presided over that 
council, who inspired and guided its de- 
liberations, was a character so unique that 
he stood alone, without a model in history 
or a parallel among men. Born on this 
day, sixty-nine years ago, to an inheritance 
of extremest poverty; surrounded by the 
rude forces of the wildervess; wholly un- 
aided by parents; only one year in any 
school; never, for a day, master of his 
own time until he reached his majority; 
making his way to the profession of the 
law by the hardest and roughest road; yet 
by force of unconquerable will and per- 
sistent, patient work he attained a fore- 
most place in his profession; 

“And, moving up from high to higher, 
Became, on Fortune’s crowning slope. 


The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The center of a world’s desire.” 


At first it was the prevailing belief that 
he would be only the nominal head of his 
administration; that its policy would be 
directed by the eminent statesmen he had 





called to his council. How erroneous this 


opinion was may be seen from a single in- 
cident. 

Among the earliest, most difficult, and 
most delicate duties of his administration 
was the adjustment of our relations with 
Great Britain. Serious complications, 
even hostilities, were apprehended. On 
the 2ist of May, 1861, the Secretary of 
State presented to the President his draught 
of a letter of instructions to Minister 
Adams, in which the position of the United 
States and the attitude of Great Britain 
were set forth with the clearness and force 
which long experience and great ability 
had placed at the command of the Secre- 
tary. 

Upon almost every page of that original 
draught are erasures, additions, and mar- 
ginal notes in the handwriting of Abraham 
Lincoln, which exhibit a sagacity, a 
breadth of wisdom, and a comprehension 
of the whole subject impossible to be 
found except in a man of the very first 
order. And these modifications of a great 
state paper were made by a man who but 
three months before had entered for the 
first time the wide theater of executive 
action. 

Gifted with an insight and a foresight 
which the ancients would have called divi- 
nation, he saw in the midst of darkness 
and obscurity the logic of events and fore- 
casted the result. From the first, in his 
own quaint, original way, without ostenta- 
tion or offense to his associates, he was 
pilot and commander of his administration. 
He was one of the few great rulers whose 
wisdom increased with his power and 
whose spirit grew gentler and tenderer as 
his triumphs were multiplied. 

This was the man and these his associates 
who look down upon us from the canvas. 

The present is not a fitting occasion to 
examine, with any completeness, the causes 
that led tothe proclamation of emancipa- 
tion; but the peculiar relation of that act 
to the character of Abraham Lincoln can- 
not be understood without considering one 
remarkable fact in his history. His early 
years were passed in a region remote from 
the centers of political thought and without 
access to the great world of books. But 
the few books that came within his reach 
he devoured with the divine hunger of 
genius. One paper, above all others, led 
him captive and filled his spirit with the 
majesty of its truth and the sublimity of 
its eloquence. It was the Declaration of 
American Independence. The author and 
the signers of that instrument became, in 
his early youth, the heroes of his political 
worship. 

I doubt if history affords any example 
of a life so early, so deeply, and so per- 
manently influenced bya single political 
truth as was Abraham Lincoln’s by the 
central doctrine of the Declaration—the 
liberty and equality of all men. Long be- 
fore his fame had become national he said: 

“ That is the electric cord in the Declaration 
that links the hearts of patriotic and liberty- 
loving men together, aud that will link such 
hearts as long as the love of freedom exists in 
the minds of men throughout the world.” 

That truth runs, like a thread of gold, 
through the whole web of his political 
life. It was the spear-point of his logic in 
his debates with Douglas. It was the in- 
spiring theme of his remarkable speech at 
the Cooper Institute, which gave him the 
nomination to the Reesidency. It filled 
him with reverent awe when, on his way to 
the Capital, to enter the shadows of the ter- 
rible conflict then impending, he uttered in 
Carpenter’s Hall, at Philadelphia, these re- 
markable words, which were prophecy 
then, but are history now: 

“T have never had a feeling, politically, that 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence. I have 
often pondered over the dangers which were 
incurred by the men who assembled here and 
framed and adopted that Declaration. I have 
pondered over the toils that were endured by 
the officers and soldiers of the army who 
achieved that independence. I have often in- 
quired of myself what great principle or idea 
it was that kept this confederacy so long to- 
gether. It was not the mere matter of the 
separation of the colonies from the mother- 
land ; but that sentiment in the Declaration of 
[Independence which gave liberty not alone to 
the people of this country, but I hope to the 
world for all future time. It was that which 
gave promise that, in due time, the weight 
would be lifted from the shoulders of all men. 
This is the sentiment embodied in the Declar- 


ation of Independence. Now — friends, can 
this country be saved on that basis? If it can, 





I shall consider myself one of the happiest 
men in the world if I can help to save fe If 
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it cannot be saved upon that principle, it will 
be truly awful. But, if this country cannot be 
saved without giving wp that principle, I was 
about to say J would rather be assassinated on this 
spot than surrender it.” - 


* Deep and strong was his devotion to lib- 
erty, yet deeper and stronger still was his 
devotion to the Union; for he believed that 
without the Union permanent liberty for 
either race on this continent would be im- 
possible. And because of this belief he 
was reluctant, perhaps more reluctant 
than any of his associates, to strike slavery 
with the sword. For many months the 
passionate appeals of millions of his asso- 
ciates seemed not to movehim. He listened 
to all the phases of the discussion, and 
stated, in language clearer and stronger 
than any opponent had used, the dangers, 
the difficulties, and the possible futility of 
the act. 

In reference to its practical wisdom, 
Congress, the Cabinet, and the country 
were divided. Several of his generals had 
proclaimed the freedom of slaves within 
the limits of their commands. The Presi- 
dent revoked their proclamations. His 
first Secretary of War had inserted a para- 
graph in his annual report advocating a 
similar policy. The President suppressed 
it. . 

On the 19th of August, 1862, Horace 
Greeley published a letter, addressed to 
the President, entitled ‘‘The Prayer of 
Twenty Millions,” in which he said: 

‘On the face of this wide earth, Mr. Prest- 
dent, there is not one disinterested, deter- 
mined, intelligent champion of the Union 
cause who does not feel that all attempts to 
put down the Rebellion and at the same time 
uphold its inciting cause are preposterous and 
futile.” 

To this the President responded in that 
ever memorable dispatch of August 22d, 
in which he said: 

“Tf there be those who would not save the 
Union, unless they could at the same time 
save slavery, | do not agree with them. 

“If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time de- 
stroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 

“ My paramount object is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or destroy slavery. 

“If Lcould save the Union without freeing 
any slave, I would doit; if I could save it b 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and, if 
could do it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that. 

What I do about slavery and the colored 
race I do because I believe it helps to save the 
Union ; and what I forbear, I forbear because 
I do not believe it helps to save the Union. 

**) shall do less whenever 1 shall believe 
that what I am doing hurts the cause; and I 
shall do more whenever I believe doing more 
will help the cause.”’ 

Thus, against all importunities on the 
one hand and remonstrances on the other, 
he took the mighty question to his own 
heart, and during the long months of that 
terrible battle-summer wrestled with it 
alone. But at length he realized that sav- 
ing truth, that great unsettled questions 
have ng pity for the repose of nations. 

On the 22d of September he summoned 
his Cabiuet to announce his conclusion. 
It was my good fortune, on that same day 
and a few hours after the meeting, to hear 
from the lips of one who participated the 
story of the scene. As the heads of the 
Executive Departments came in, one by 
one, they found the President reading a 
favorite chapter from a great humorist. 
He was lightening the weight of the great 
burden which rested upon his spirit. He 
finished the chapter, reading it aloud. 
And here I quote from the published jour- 
nal of the late Chief-Justice an entry 
written immediately after the meeting 
and bearing unmistakable evidence that 
it is almost a literal transcript of Lincoln’s 
words: 

“ The President then took a graver tone, and 
said: ‘Gentlemen, I have, as you are aware, 
thought a great deal about the relation of this 
war to slavery; and you all remember that 
several weeks ago, I read to you an order t 
had prepared upon the subject, which, on 
account of objections made by some of you, 
was not issued. Ever since then my mind has 
been much occupied with this subject, and I 
have thought all along that the time for acting 
on it might probably confe. I think the times 
has come now. I wish it was a bettertime. I 
wish that we were in a better condition. The 
action of the army against the rebels has not 
been quite what I should have best liked ; but 

they have been driven out of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania is no longer in danger of in- 
vasion. 
* When the rebel army was at Frederick I 
determined, as soon as it should be driven out 
of Maryland, to issue a proclamation of eman- 
cipation, such as I thought most likely to be 
useful. I said nothing to any one; but 1 made 
a promise to myself and (hesitating a little) to 
my Maker. The rebel army is now driven out, 
and I am going to fulfill that promise. I have 





got you together to hear what I have written 
down. 1 donot wish your advice about the 
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main matter, for that I have determined for 
myself. This I say without intending any- 
thiog but respect for any one of you. ButI 
already know the views of each on this ques- 
tion. They have been heretofore gn 
apd I have considered them as thoroughly and 
carefully as I can. What I have written is 
that which my reflections have determined me 
to say. If there is anything in the expressions 
I use or in any minor matter which any one of 
you thinks had best be changed, I shall be glad 
to receive your suggestions. One other ob- 
servation I will make. I know very well that 
many others might in this matter, as in others, 
do better than I can; and, if, I was satisfied 
that the public confidence was more fully 
possessed by any one of them than by me, and 
knew of any constitutional way in which he 
could be put in my place, he should have it. 
I would gladly yield tohim. But, though I 
believe I have not so much of the confidence 
of the people as I had some time since, I do 
not know that, all things considered, any other 
person has more ; and, however this may be, 
there is no way in which I can have any other 
man put where[am. [ am bere. I must do 
the best I can and bear the responsibility of 
taking the course which I feel 1 ought to 
take.’ 

“The President then proceeded to read his 
Emancipation Proclamation, making remarks 
on the several parts as he went on and showing 
that he had fully considered the subject in all 
the lights under which it had been presented 
to him.”’ 

The proclamation was amended in a few 
matters of detail. It was signed and pub- 
lished that day. The world knows the 
rest, and will not forget it ‘‘till the last 
syllable of recorded time.” 

In the painting before us the artist has 
chosen the moment when the reading of 
the Proclamation was finished and the Sec- 
retary of State was offering bis first sug- 
gestion. I profess no skill in the subtle 
mysteries of art criticism. Ican only say 
of a painting what the painting says to me. 
I know not what this may say to others; 
but to me it tells the whole story of the 
scene in the silent and pathetic language 
of art. 

We value the Trumbull picture of the 
Declaration—that promise and prophecy 
of which this act was the fulfillment—be- 
cause many of its portraits were taken 
from actual life. This picture is a faith- 
ful reproduction not only of the scene, but 
its accessories. It was painted at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, under the eye of Mr. 
Lincoln, who sat with the artist during 
many days of genial companionship and 
aided him in arranging the many details of 
the picture. 

The severely plain chamber (not now 
used for Cabinet councils); the plain mar- 
ble mantel, with the portrait of a hero 
President above it; the council-table at 
which Jackson and his successor had pre- 
sided; the old-fashioned chairs; the books 
and maps; the captured sword, with its 
pathetic history—all are there, as they 
were, in fact, fifteen years ago. But, what 
is of more consequence, the portraits are 
true to the life. Mr. Seward said of the 
painting: “Itisa vivid representation of 
the scene, with portraits of rare fidelity.” 
And so said all his associates, © 

Without this painting the scene could 
not even now be reproduced. The room 
has been remodeled; its furniture is gone; 
and Death has been sitting in that council, 
calling the roll of its members in quick 
succession. Yesterday he added another 
name to his fatal list; and to-day he has 
left upon the earth but a single witness of 
the signing of the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation. 

With reverence and patriotic love the 
artist accomplished his wotk; with patriot- 
ic love and reverent faiththe donor pre- 
sents it to the nation. In the spirit of 
both let the reunited nation receive it and 
cherish it forever. [Applause on the floor 
and in the galleries. ] 





ADDRESS IN RECEPTION. 


BY HON, ALEXANDER H,. STEPHENS. 


Mr. President: There is but little left to 
say in the performance of the part assigned 
mein the programme arranged for this au- 
gust occasion. As tg the merits of the pic- 
tire and the skill of the artist, my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Garfield] has dwelt at 
large. I can but indorse all he has so well 
sald on that subject. Of the munificent 
gift of the donor he has also left me noth- 
ing toadd. The present of a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar painting to the Govern- 
ment well deserves commendation. Few 
instances of this sort have occurred in the 
history of our country. I know of none. 
The example of this generous lady in the 
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encouragement of art may well be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Mr. President, with regard to the subject 
of the painting, I propose, if strength per- 
mits, to submit a few remarks—first, as to 
the central figure, the man; after that, as 
to the event commemorated. I knew Mr. 
Lincoln well. We met in this House in 
December, 1847. We were together dur- 
ing the Thirtieth Congress. I was as inti- 
mate with him as with any other man of 
that Congress, except, perhaps, one. That 
exception was my colleague, Mr. Toombs. 
Of Mr. Lincoln’s general character I need 
not speak. He was warm-hearted, be was 
generous, he Was magnanimous. He was 
most truly, as he afterward said, on amem- 
orable occasion, ‘‘with malice toward 
none, with charity for all.” 

In bodily form he was above the aver- 
age; and so in intellect. The two were in 
sympathy. Not highly cultivated, he had 
a native genius far above the average of his 
fellows. Every fountain of his heart was 
ever overflowing with ‘‘ the milk of human 
kindness.” §So0 much for him personally. 
From my attachment to him, so much the 
deeper was the pang in my own breast, as 
well as of millions, at the horrible manner 
of his ‘‘ taking off.” That was the climax 
of our troubles and the spring from which 
came afterward ‘‘ unnumbered woes.” But 
of those events no more now. Widely as 
we differed on public questions and pol- 
icies, yet as a friend I may say: 

** No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his fratities from their dread abode; 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 

The bosom of his Father and his God.” 

So much I have felt it my duty, on this 
occasion, to sayin behalf of one with 
whom I held relations so intimate and one 
who personally stood so high in my estima- 
tion. 

Now as to the great historic event which 
this picture represents and which it is de- 
signed to commemorate. 

This is, perhaps, a subject which, as my 
friend from Ohio has said, the people of 
this day and generation are not exactly in 
a condition to weigh rightfully and judge 
correctly. One thipg was remarked by him 
which should be duly noted. That was 
this: Emancipation was not the chief object 
of Mr. Lincoln in issuing the proclamation. 
His chief object, the ideal to which his 
whole soul was devoted, was the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Let not history confuse 
events. That proclamation, pregnant as it 
was with coming events, initiative as it 
was of ultimate emancipation, still origin- 
ated in point of fact more from what was 
deemed the necessities-of war than from 
any bare humanitarian view of the matter. 
Life is all a mist, and in the dark our for- » 
tunes meet. 

This was evidently the case with Mr. 
Lincoln. He, in my opinion, was, like all 
the rest of us, an instrument in the hands 
of that Providence above us, that ‘‘ Divin- 
ity which shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” I doubt much, as was 
indicated by my friend from Ohio, whether 
Mr. Lincoln at the time realized the great 
result, Mark you, the proclamation itself 
did not declare free all the colored people 
of the Southern States. It applied only to 
those parts of the country then in resist- 
ance to the Federal authorities. If the 
emancipation of the colored race, which is 
one of the greatest epochs in our day and 
will be so marked in ghe future history of 
this country, bea boon or a curse to them 
(a question which, under Providence, is 
yet to be solved and which depends much 
upon themselves), then, representing the 
Southern States here, I must claim in their 
behalf that the freedom of that race was 
never finally consummated and could not 
be until the Southern States sanctioned the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which they did, 
every one of them, by their own former 
constituencies. Before the upturning of 
Southern society by the reconstruction 
acts the white people there came to the 
conclusion that their domestic institution 
known as slavery better be abolished. They 
accepted the proposition for emancipation 
by a voluntary, uncontrolled sanction of 
the proposed Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
This sanction was given by the original 
constituency of those states, the former 

governing white race, and without that 








sanction the Thirteenth Amendment rever 
could have been ineorporated in the funda- 
mental Jaw. That is the charter of the 
colored man’s freedom. Mr. Lincoln’s 
idea, as embodied in his first proclamation 
of September 22d, 1862, as well as that of 
January ist, 1863, was consummated by 
the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
and without that the proclamation had 
nothing but the continued existence of the 
war to sustain it. Had the states in resist- 
ance laid down their arms by the Ist of 
January, 1863, the Union would have been 
saved; but the condition of the slave, so 
called, would have been unchanged. Upon 
the subject of emancipation itself, it may 
here be stated, the pecuniary view, the 
politico-economic question involved, the 
amount of property invested under the 
system, though that was vast—not less than 
$2,000,000,000—weighed in my estimation 
no more than adrop in the bucket com- 
pared with the great ethnological problem 
now in the process of solution. 

Mr. President, as to this institution called 
slavery in the Southern States, many errors 
existed and many exceedingly unjust preju- 
dices. Prejudice! What wrongs, what 
injuries, what mischiefs, what lamentable 
consequences have resulted at all times 
from this perversity of the intellect! Of 
all the obstacles to the advancement of 
truth and human progress in every depart- 
ment of knowledge—in science, in art, in 
government, and in religion, in all ages 
and eclimes—not one on the list is more 
formidable, more difficult to overcome and 
subdue than this horrible distortion of the 
moral as well as intellectual, faculties. 

I could enjoin no greater duty upon my 
countrymen now, North and South, as I 
said upon a former occasion, than the ex- 
ercise of that degree of forbearance which 
would enable them to conquer their preju 
dices. One of the highest exhibitions of 
the moral sublime that the world ever wit- 
nessed was that of Daniel Webster—the 
greatest orator I ever heard, combining 
thought with elocution—when, in an open 
barouche, in the streets of Boston, he pro- 
claimed, in substance, to a vast assembly 
of his constituents, unwilling hearers, that 
they had conquered an uncongenial clime, 
they had conquered a sterile soil, they 
had conquered the winds and currents 
of the ocean, they had conquered most of 
the elements of Nature; but they must yet 
learn to conquer their prejudices. 

I would say this is to the people of the 
North, as well as to the people of the 
South. 

Indulge me a moment upon this subject 
of the institution of slavery, so called, in 
the Southern States. “Well, Mr. President 
and Mr. Speaker, it was not an unmiti- 
gated evil. It was not—thus much I can 
say—without its compensations, It is my 
purpose now, however, to bury; not to 
praise, to laud, ‘‘ nor aught extenuate.” 

It had its faults, and most grievously has 
the country, North and South—for both 
were equally responsible for it—answered 
them. It, also, let it be remembered, gave 
rise to some of the noblest virtues that 
adorn civilization. But let its faults and 
virtues be buried alike forever. 

I will say this. If it were not the best 
relation forthe happiness and welfare of 
both races—morally, physically, intellectu- 
ally, and politically—it was wrong and 
ought to have been abolished. This I said 
of it years before secession, and I repeat it 
still. But, as I have said, this is no time now 
to discuss those questions. 

I have seen something of the world and 
traveled somewhat, and I have never yet 
found on earth a paradise. The Southern 
States are no exception. Wherever I have 
been, I have been ready to exclaim, with 
Burns: 

“But oh! what crowds in every land 


Are wretched and forlorn! 
. * * * * * 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


It was so at the South. It was so at the 
North. Itisso yet. It is so in every part 
of the world that I have seen. The ques- 
tion of the proper relation of the races is 
one of the most difficult problems which 
statesmen or philanthropists, legislators or 
jurists, ever had to solve. The former 
polity of the Southern States upon this 
subject is ended, and I do not think it inap- 
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propriate on this occasion to indulge in 
some remarks with regard to the fu- 
ture. Since the emancipation, since the 
former ruling race have been relieved 
of their direct heavy responsibility for the 
protection and welfare of their dependents, 
it has been common to speak of the colored 
race as ‘‘the wards of the nation.” 

May I not say, with appropriateness in 
this connection and due reverence, in the 
language of Georgia’s greatest intellect 
(Toombs), ‘‘ They are rather the wards of 
the Almighty,” committed now, under 
a new state of things, to the rulers, 
the law-makers, the law-expounders, 
and the law-executors throughout this 
broad land, within their respective 
constitutional spheres, to take care of and 
provide for in that complicated system of 
government under which we live? I am 
inclined, sir, so to regard them and so to 
speak of them—not in exceptional cases, 
but asa mass. In the providence of God, 
why their ancestors were permitted to be 
brought over here it is not for us to say; 
but they have a location and habitation 
here, especially in the South, and since the 
changed condition of their status, though it 
was the leading cause of the late terrible 
conflict of arms between the states, yet I 
think I may venture to affirm there is not 
one within the circle of my acquaintance, 
or in the whole Southern country, who 
would now wish to see the old relation re- 
stored. 

If there is onein all the South who would 
desire such a change back, I am not aware 
of it. Well, then, this changed status 
creates new duties. The wardship has 
changed hands. Men of the North and of 
the South, of the East and of the West—I 
care not of what party—I would to-day, on 
this commemorative occasion, urge upon 
every one within the sphere of duty and 
humanity, whether in public or private 
life, to see to it that there be no violation 
of the divine trust. 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, one or 
two other reflections may not be out of 
place on this occasion. In submitting 
them, I shall but repeat, in substance, what 
I said in my own state nearly twelve years 
ago. What is to be the future? 

During the conflict of arms I frequently 
almost despaired of the liberties of our 
country, both South and North. War seldom 
advances, while it always menaces, the 
cause of liberty and most frequently results 
in its destruction. The union of these 
states at first I always thought was founded 
upon the assumption that it was the best 
interest of all to remain united, faithfully 
performing each for itself its own consti- 
tutional obligations under the compact. 
When secession was resorted to as a rem- 
edy, it was only to avoid a greater evil that 
I went with my state, holding it to be my 
duty so to do; but believing all the time 
that, if successful, for which end I strove 
most earnestly, after the passidns of the 
hour »nd of the day were over, the great 
law which produced the Union at first— 
**mutual interest and reciprocal advan- 
tage”—that grand truth which Great 
Britain learned after seven years of the 
Revolutionary War and putin the pream- 
ble to the preliminary articles of peace in 
1781, would reassert itself, and that at no 
distant day a new Union soon would again 
be formed. 

My earnest desire, however, throughout 
was that whatever might be done might 
be peaceably done; might be the result of 
calm, dispassionate, and _ enlightened 
reason, looking to the permanent interests 
and welfare of all. And now, after the 
severe chastisement of war, if the general 
sense of the whole country shall come back 
to the acknowledgment of the original 
assumption, that it is for the best interests 
of all the states to be so united, as I trust 
it will—the states still being ‘‘ separate as 
the billows, but one as the sea”—this 
thorn in the body politic now being re- 
moved, I can perceive no reason why, 
under such restoration, the flag no longer 
waving over provinces, but states, we as 4 
-whole, with ‘‘ peace, commerce, and hon- 
est friendship with all nations and entan- 
gling alliances with none,” may not enter 

upon a new career, exciting increased 
wonder in the Old World by grander 
achievements hereafter to be made than 





any heretofore attained by the peaceful 
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and harmonious workings of our matchless 
system of American federal institutions of 
self-government. All this is possible if 
the hearts of the people be right. It is 
my earnest wish to see it. Fondly would 
Iindulge my fancy in gazing on such a 
picture of the future. With what rapture 
may we not suppose the spirits of our 
fathers would hail its opening scenes 
from their mansions above. But if, in- 
stead of all this, sectional passions shall 
continue to bear sway; if prejudice 
shall rule the hour; if a conflict of 
classes, or of labor and capital, or of races 
sball arise; if the embers of the late war 
shall be kept a-glowing, until, with new 
fuel, they shall flame up again, then our 
late great troubles and disasters were but 
the shadow, the penumbra of that deeper 
and darker eclipse which is to totally ob- 
scure this hemisphere and blight forever 
the anxious anticipations and expectations 
of mankind! Then hereafter by some bard 
it may be sung: 

“ The star of hope shone brightest in the West. 

The hope of liberty, the last, the best, 


It, too, has set upon her darkened shore 
And hope and freedom light up earth no more.” 


—— 
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PRELUDE.—TURKEY AND CIVILIZATION. 


It is becoming necessary for the whole world 
to understand Russia, The Bosphorus now 
flows into the Thames. Some prophets, among 
whom I do not rank myself, are audacious 
enough to predict that by and by the Thames 
will flow into the Bosphorus. Napoleon’s 
famous saying that the power which governs 
Constantinople may easily become mistress of 
Europe and Asia has behind it, no doubt, 
much sagacity in the study of strategic geo- 
graphical lines. The Thames {is the water- 
front of the globe to-day ; but if a power able 
to occupy the natural capacities of Constanti- 
nople were to possess the Bosphorus, who 
knows but that, little by little, that sheet of 
water might become the water-front of Asia 
and Europe? It has geographical advantages 
of the most marvelous sort. For one, I believe 
that the attraction of America will so influ- 
ence European commerce that the Tiber of 
the world, the central stream of the planet, 
will be the Atlantic, and not the Bosphorus. 
But I am willing to admit that the commercial 
front of Asia and of Europe may ultimately be 
not on the coasts of China or [ndia, not on the 
shores of France or Belgium, but on the 
waters of Constantinople. 

The lesser is becoming a greater question of 
the East. Whatever may be thought of detalls 
in the Eastern problem, no one can deny that 
it is likely to assume Asiatic proportions, Any 
settlement that may be reached within a few 
months will be only temporary. Finally the 
boundaries of the English and the Russian 
possessions in Asia will touch each other. 
The petty states between British India and the 
great Russian Empire will melt away. ‘There 
is to-day b-tween the two nothing that de- 
serves to be called an independent territory. 
Already Russia is occupying a Chinese prov- 
ince, on pretext that the Celestial Empire can- 
not keep order and prevent her citizens from 
Outraging Russians, She has occupied Saga- 
lien, close to Japan and once belonging to the 
Japanese Empire. She is audactously outwit- 
ting England at this moment [applause] in one 
of the boldest games ever played in history 
for the possession of a position which she 
covets more than any other on the planet. 
{Applause.] 

Americans are by no means outside the 
Tange of complications that may arise in Asia. 

Who is there here that is not proud of our 
American colleges at Beirfit and on the Bos- 
Phorus? Who does not know that, if the tide 
of influence be turned from Europe toward 
Asia, instead of from Asia toward Europe, 
inside the domain of what has been called Tur- 
key, the hour has come for the American mis- 
sionary at Beirdit and in Robert College on 
the Bosphorus to arise and shine? I know 
how Russia drove all missionaries from her 
borders in 1846, It the slightest peril of ex- 
beg by Russla is to encompass Robert Col- 
ij and the great Amer- 
alias iy ons at Beiriit, there isno American 
thoes ‘ say nothing of American divines, 
nenaill no American patriot, that will not feel 
a a in a cause greater than any 
tine port Evglish, or Russian interest, The 
ats: a to have come for serious thought 
pia €of the Atlantic to express itself 
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vigorously against any repetition of the prece- 
dent of 1846, by which Russia drove all teach- 
ers of a faith other than her own outside of 
her borders. [Applause.] Eighteen hundred 
and seventy-eight is not 1846, and that fact 
must be recognized in the Russian calendar, as 
it isin the English and American. [Applause.] 

One thousand years ago, whep, according to 
the testimony of Bryant, the Norse shallops 
were sailing up Massachusetts Bay, the Rus- 
sians occupied only an insignificant province 
near the headwaters of the Daeiper. To-day 
they govern one-seventh part of the coutinent- 
al portion of the globe. What are the causes 
which have produced the expansion of Rus- 
sia? A very difficult question; and yet recent 
information given us by Wallace, and by our 
own statesman missionary, Hamlin, and by 
many official documents, may enable us to 
guess why Russia has expanded so rapidly. 
One of the causes accounting for her growth is 
agricultural necessity. Her peasants are not 
farmers of the scientific order. The soil be- 
comes rapidly exhausted under their methods 
of tillage. High farming is almost unknown 
on the prairie lands of Russia. Consequently, 
as the population has grown, new stretches of 
territory have been called for; and, as no great 
mountain chains were inthe way, expansion 
toward the sun-rise was easy. Self-defense, 
too, has enlarged Russia. Attacked by ma- 
rauding hordes along her southern border, she 
has often felt herself obliged to protect herself 
against Tartar provinces by their annexation. 
High political aims, however, have urged the 
expansion of Russia toward the west and the 
south. Her chief physical deficiency isa lack 
of seaports. It is commonplace to notice the 
fact that Russia wants the right of way by 
water tnto the Mediterranean ; but it is not 
quite commonplace, at least in England, to 
grant that she has justice on her side in this 
great political and commercial desire. As no 
one here is responsible for my opinions, per- 
haps you will allow me to say that a people 
who have lately manumitted their serfs, and 
who govern a stretch of territory extending 
from the Baltic to our Berhings Straits, a 
population of 85,000,000, ought to be allowed 
their maritime rights, as well as their rights ou 
the land. [Applause.]| 

Who supposes that giving the Russians the 
power to pass through the Dardanelles will 
give them entire control of Constantinople ? 
That city for a considerable period will need to 
be under very peculiar government f Russia 
can send her ironclads under its roofs at will, 
and the rest of Europe is not to be thrown into 
tremor. But itisa matter of natural right, I 
suppose, that Russia, if under trustworthy 
bonds to keep the peace (a great if !), should be 
admitted to the Levantine Sea. On that con- 
dition, she should have what she has been seek- 
ing for hundreds of years—the right of way 
into the open oceans of the globe. England 
seems unlikely to object to such a right of way 
on the part of Russia, provided her own right of 
way is notimpeded. But here arises aserious 
question as to thefuture: Will England have 
free course to India if Russia has free course 
through the Levantine Sea? How many de- 
bates may arise concerning the Suez Canal? 
How far may Russia misuse her power, if able 
at last to attack England both from the sea 
and from the land ? 

Undoubtedly, were she to attack India only 
from the north, she would have many disad- 
vantages. There is a great probability that, if 
the Russian bear and the English lion should 
lock jaws in the fastnesses of the Cashmere 
vale, the bear would go back to his icebergs 
lame, at least, if not cold! [Applause.] Were 
there an English-speaking alliance on the 
globe, were the American eagle to watch any 
such conflict from a crag, looking down on 
these two beasts,I think the beasts would 
never meet. [Applause.] We need such moral 
influences brought to the support of the Bri- 
tish Empire, in the Christian purposes of the 
better portion of the English people, as shall 
keep down war in the interior of Asia, and so 
take the bloody heart out of this greater Eagt- 
ern problem. 

Say what you please concerning the smaller 
Eastern problem, everybody, I think, will 
allow me to affirm that we have seen the be- 
ginning of the end of the Turkish power in 
Europe. Mohammedanism will decline so far 
as ithas been a force on the sunset side of the 
Bosphorus. But now, unless great good judg- 
ment is employed, there can hardly be an avoid- 
ance of a collision, or certainly not of mie- 
understanding, between Great Britain and 
Russia in the heart of Asia. When that col- 
lision comes, or is threatened, can America do 
anything toward bettering the conditions of the 
solution of the greater Eastern question? If 
you will stand by your American missfonaries, 
you may do much toward casting light among 
the Mohammedan people who now lie as a 
wedge between Russia and India. If you will 

not sbut your doors on the Pacific Coast, you 
may de much toward sending out Christianity, 
through returning Chinamen, into the greatest 
empire of Asia, [Applause,] I am glad to 





find the expressions of this audience on the 
right side. Whenthe Chinese question comes, 
before Congress, the repeal of the Burlingame 
treaty, I hope, is not likely to be effected. 
America has some part to take in regard to this 
great question of the East. Her work is to be 
performed in the Christian manner, by the 
spreading abroad of schools among the Asiatic 
populations, by shooting the slant javelins of 
the Gospel’s radiance into Chinese Tartary, 
into Thibet, into Persia, into Arabia, iato Asia 
Minor, into Syria, and by not puttiog a tax on 
every Chinaman who comes here! [Applause.] 
Let us bave impartial police regulations both 
for the Chinese aud the whizzing hoodlums of 
San Francisco, Let us apply beneficent law in 
California to both white men and yellow nen. 
{[Applause.] The Chinaman divides all Amer- 
icans into ‘‘ Melican men”? and “‘ heart men ”"— 
the men who fleece him and the men who 
would educate him. Let us put ourselves on 
tho side of those who would educate the reflux 
Chinese immigration—a rill now, but likely to 
deepen and broaden and to become a most 
valuable means of evangelizing the Chinese 
Empire. It is more than important that Amer- 
ica should not obtain a bad name inAsia. Let 
us remember that when the American scholar, 
Van Dyke, at Beirit,sits down and translates the 
Scriptures into Arabic—which native scholars 
of Daimascus and Mecca say resembles the 
Koran itself in purity of diction—he is prob- 
ably addressiog more people than speak the 
English language. We Bay that the Englisch is 
spoken by a greater number than any other 
tongue ; but the Arabic, in its common and iu 
its printed forms taken together, is the lan- 
guage of a hundred millions of people. I saw, 
when at Beirit, an extended list of books 
which have been translated by our scholars 
there into Arabic. Some of them were math- 
ematical works, some of them medical, some 
of them astronomical, a great majority of them 
religious; and [ remember that, as I held this 
list up under the shadow of Lebanon and 
waved it to and fro in the hot wind that moved 
out of Egypt, I said to Dr. Van Dyck: ‘‘ There 
is the best flag that America bas raised 
abroad.” Let us not dishonor that ensign. 
Let us permit no Russian or Asiatic power to 
dishonorit. Lord Shaftesbury and Sir Stratford 
de Redcliffe say that the American mission 
aries are the most remarkable men in the East, 
and the most essential, not only toits religious, 
but also to its social and political salvation. 
[Applause.] When I sailed through the Aigean 
I was with Homer, and I looked back toward 
that promontory at Beirit, crowned with 
American schools of the first rank. {£ looked 
toward the towers of Robert College, on which 
our Hamlin had raised and was raising and 
lowering, as owr steamer passed by, the Amer- 
ican flag, and I felt that, so far as the solution 
of the question of the East, in its Aslatic pro- 
portions, is concerned, America has a part to 
act grander than was ever played by the heroes 
of the Iliad. Her heroes are at Beirfit and on 
the Bosphorus, in the colleges, and yonder at 
San Francisco,1n the Chinese schools. [Ap- 
plause. | 





Tue LECTURE. 


In the days of chivalry a marriage was usually 
contracted with a sacred regard of the demands 
of natural law, and not merely of those of 
social or personal caprice. There were often 
required from both parties thoroughgoing cer- 
tificates, not only of noble descent, but of 
courage, loyalty, piety, and all the chivalric 
virtues it was desired to transmit. Infidelity 
sometimes thinks that it has exclusive pos- 
session of the topic of the hereditary descent of 
good traits and bad. If you put yourear upon 
the ground and listen—as it is my duty to do, 
as astudent of the signs of the times and an 
outlook committee here—to the subterranean 
noises of discussion, you will find not a few of 
them coming from pickaxes, undermining faith 
in the natural laws which proclaim that the 
family is a divine institution. Approaching 
the delirious traitors who handle these ill- 
omened weapons, you will find that there burns 
above their foreheads a miner’s light composed 
chiefly of blue fire. And yet there is often one 
streak of white flame init. These sappers of 
the foundations of society profess a desire to 
have mankind improved by obedience to nat- 
ural law. Although their method of improving 
the race would. usually land it in moral chaos, 
one of their central purposes is not a bad one— 
namely, to secure enlarged obedience to natural 
law, as the method of raising the average in- 
tellectual and moral merit of the human family. 
Christianity has had that motive for a long 
while. She has understood, ever since the Dec- 
alogue was proclaimed, that the good and bad 
traits of parents descend to the third and fourth 
generations. She was the first to reverence 
woman adequately. Even in what you call the 
half-benighted Jewish system of life woman 
received honor such as was shown to her 
nowhere else onthe planet. The Marys, the 
Ruths, the Sarahs—they whose appellations, 
coming down across all the turmoil of the years, 
are honored yet as among the foremost female 
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names of all time—were growths of what you 
call the scrawny, stunted tree of Judaism, the 
root out of which has sprung Christianity. 
Sweet was the root; majestic is the tree. My 
feeling is that, were you to cut down the tree 
and were you to deracinate that root, there is 
little philosophy on the globe that could be de- 
pended upon to perpetuate the family. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Suppose that we have here a marking-ma- 
chine or a vertical plank [illustrating on the 
blackboard], against which a million men, one 
after the other, stand, while the bight of each 
is dotted upon it. Let the measurement be re- 
peated with other millions of the same race, 
living under the same conditions with the first 
million. It will be found that there is a sub- 
stantially unchanged average hight for any 
million year after year. The dots representing 
the hight of the different individuals will 
range over quite a space. There will be a few 
very short men and a few very tall ones. Leta 
line representing the average bight of a mil- 
lion be drawn through the cloud of dots. On 
both sides of that average line the dots will 
diminish in number as they recede from the 
average. Notice where the dot representing 
the least hight stands and where the dot rep- 
resenting the greatest hight stands. Divide the 
distance from the lowest to the highest point 
into equal spaces. We find but a very few dots 
in the upper space and a very few in the lower. 
But, if you will tell me where this average lies 
and how many points there are in that upper 
square, I can calculate, according to mathe- 
ematical law, what the number of points would 
be in the other squares. Experience and cal- 
culation correspond with marvelous closeness 
inside the range of such spaces. Thisis the 
famous law of deviation from an average, of 
which such extensive use bas been made by 
Quetelet, the astronomer royal of Belgium, 
the highest authority on vital and social statis- 
tics.—(See Quetelet, ‘Letters on Probabili. 
ties,’’ translated by Dowres, London, 1849.) 

The vagrant dots in these equal spaces above 
and below the line of average follow a law so 
perfectly that, from knowing one part of the 
apparently unsymmetrical arrangement, you 
can draw the map of the rest. If these dots 
were bullet-marks, they would follow the same 
law of deviation from an average. Stand yon- 
der with your regiment, and fire your bullets 
against the plank. Aim them all against this 
central line. Some will strike below it, some 
above it, and some will strike the line itself; 
but, when you have determined your average 
and the number of bullet-marks fn any equare, 
the law of deviation from an average will en- 
able you to estimate with great precision the 
number of bullet-marks in any other of the 
squares, 

Now. what has this to do with hereditary de- 
scent? <A millfon men of the same race, 
brought up hereto this measuring-machine, are 
proved to have hights governed by a fixed law 
of deviations from an average. It is to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that their weight, their mus- 
cular strength, the size of their chests and 
brains, and every one of their physical traits 
are governed by a law of averages. But, if a 
great variety of physical traits may be shown 
to depend on the law of average in this way, 
the mental traits may be also. If you can 
prove that this Jaw of averages governs the 
majority of the physical traits of the race, it 
algo touches their mental traits. Scientific ob- 
servers are agreed in assuming that there isa 
law of averages applying to mental and moral, 
as well as to the physical capacities, in the indi- 
viduals of the race. At the top of the mental 
scale we have genius; at the bottom, stupidity. 
Determine the position of the average line be- 
tween these two extremes, divide the space be- 
tween top and bottom equally, and then ascer- 
tain the number of cases represented by any 
one space, high or low, and you may determine 
by the law of averages the number in every 
other space.—(See Galton’s use of Quetelet’s 
law, ‘‘ Hereditary Genius,’’ Am. ed., pp. 26—32.) 

How can the average ability of the race be 
raised by the application of the laws of hered- 
itary descent ? 

In putting this question before you, I am per- 
fectly aware that I am venturing into chaos, or, 
at least, into regions where it is difficult to find 
firm ground on which to put down the foot. I 
am uot speaking here at random ; but cautious- 
ly selecting the few sound conclusions which 
science has reached, and combining them in 
such a manner that we may see, if our eyes are 
open, the trend of investigation on this most 
blazing of all social themes. It is the duty of 
this lectureship not to skip difficulties. And, 
delivering now the one hundredth Boston Mon- 
day lecture, you shall not see medodge. [Loud 
applause.] Milton, you know, sends out Satan 
across Chaos ; and he is to build a road under 
himself as he proceeds to the Garden of Eden. 
I am on an expedition of similar difficulty 
[laughter], but of diametrically opposite pur- 
pose and direction. [Laughter and applause.] 
Courage, my friends! The road is beivg built 
the other way—from Eden out across Chaos into 
the caverns of the lost spirits, over the outer 
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works of fofamy and degradation, and through 
the gates of Death. Let us, standing upon the 
mighty parapets of loyalty to natural truth— 
that is, to God’s will, as revealed in the family— 
build a bridge out from it into the world of 
lost spirits, over the Chaos, and mee®Satan half 
way, throttling him backward beyond the forms 
of Sin and Death. (Great applause.) 

These are the ten propositions on which 1 
dare put foot, after a prolonged study of this 
theme : 

1. The best results for the improvement of 
the race will be attained by obedience not to a 
few, nor to most ; but to all of the seven laws 
of heredity—direct, reversional, collateral, co- 
equal, premarital, prenatal, and initial. [For 
definitions of these terms see 99th Boston Mon- 
day Lecture.] 

Here are the seven laws of hereditary descent, 
and you and I cannot vote them up or down. 
We may obey them or disobey them; and, if the 
race isto be improved by the application of 
these laws, the first thing to feel sure about is 
that we must obey, not one of them, but all of 
them. Thetrouble with most reforms of the 
wild sort is that they are merely fragmentary 
attempts at loyalty to Nature. They put into 
the foreground some one of these seven prin- 
ciples, and not all of them. Nature revenges 
herself always for any partial loyalty with 
which we serve her. [Applause.] 

2. The law of coequal heredity is the loud 
proclamation of monogamy as of natural (that 
is, of Divise) ordatoment. 

8. The law of initial heredity has a similar 
meaning. 

We are on holy ground. We may well pause 
here to allow our thoughts time to express 
much which ought not to be uttered audibly. 
There is a mysterious law by which the num- 
bers of the two portions of the human family 
are preserved in substantial equality. Emigra- 
tion may change the proportion of the sexes. 
It is by po means denied by me that in some 
districts of the world the numbers of one sex 
predominate over those of the other. But, on 
the large average, in the natural arrangement 
of things, there isan astonishing equality pre- 
served between these numbers by a fixed 
natural law. That significant arrangement J 
call coequal heredity. Now, if you admit that 
marriage is a natural state,it is natural for 
every man; and it follows, therefore, mathe- 
matically—and on this topic there is no louder 
proclamation in the universe—that the law of 
coequal heredity is the Divine ordainment of 
monogamy. [Applause.}] Your thoughts are 
following this line of remark further than my 
words have carried you; and I am willing that 
they should follow it on and on, until, in the 
councils which preceded the formation of the 
world, you find the Divine flat regulating Para- 
dise. By natural law Eden consists of Adam and 
Eve, and not of Adam and two Eves or twen- 
ty. [Laughter and applause.| There has been 
no departure from this law of Paradise since 
the career of man opened. The fiat as to 
coequal heredity, exhibited in the earliest bie- 
toric documents, certainly bas not been 
changed for six thousand years. God has 
been expressing his mind as to social arrange- 
ments these six thousand years. From the 
beginning he has uttered but one voice. He 
has always maintained the law of coequal 
heredity, and by it has maintained the law of 
monogamy as the natural—that is, the Divine 
ideal. [Applause.] I defy any man who 
reveres the scientific method, or who loves to 
think boldly, north, south, east, and west, to 
look into the natural arrangements on this 
topic and find support for any other party 
than God’s own as a guide for future civiliza- 
tion. I should be almost willing, were men 
sure to obey wholly the dictates of what we 
call Nature, to leave the justification of 
monogamy exclusively to those who correctly 
understand eoequal and initial heredity. 

Did Shakespeare know of what he was talk- 
ing when he spoke of the green-eyed monster, 
called Jealousy? Have the poets in all ages 
been blind when they have asserted that there 
are passions through which the words mine 
and thine obtain at times terrific emphasis 
inside the range of social and family life? If 
the law of coequal heredity proclaims monog- 
amy, 80 does that of initial heredity. If there 
is to be a supreme affection, there is, of 
course, to be a guarding of it; and,if the 
poets, if the philosophers, if all who have 
studied the human heart are not wrong in 
assigning to jealousy a force sufticiert to burst 
social mountains, making them crack open 
like so much baked clay, at times in revulsion 
after revulsion—if that power has always been 
one of the high explosives in human history, 
you may put it, too, on the side of monogamy, 
for there is where God intended that its force 
should be expended. [Applause.] 

4. The average ability of the race is not 
equal to its pr. sent tasks. 

Galton says that men in modern times are in 
datger of being drudged into imbecility. 
There is hardly any class of the advanced intel- 
lectual laborers of the world that does not need 
a higher grade of ability to meet its taske, 
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You, sir (turning to Dr. Storrs), were telling 
us last evening how to solve the great problem 
of the government of cities, by evangelization. 
You were showing us how cities reach all the 
globe ; and, as some of us listened, we were 
wishing that we oftener had leadership like 
yours into these wildernesses of iniquity, greed, 
and pelf, where men are trampled down every 
day merely because they are not strong enough 
to stand for the right. We want higher ability 
in every grade of intellectual activity; nor is 
the physical capacity of the race equal to the 
demands made upon it by modern civilization. 

5. Whatever light science can throw upon 
the methods of improving the average ability 
of the race, consistent with the natural insti- 
tution of monogamy, is, therefore, needed and 
should be diffused. 

We are not so far advanced, I hope, as to de- 
spise the social wisdom of the age of chivalry. 

6. The intermarriage of highly gifted rela- 
tives tends to diminish, rather than to increase, 
the ability of the race. 

Niebuhr says that aristocracies, when obliged 
to recruit their numbers among themselves, fall 
into decay, and often into insanity, dementia, 
and imbecility. Who does not know that this 
truth might be illustrated by vast ranges of 
historical knowledge, were there time here for 
the presentation of details? The Lagide and 
Seleucide for ten hundred years intermarried, 
and through nine hundred years were in a pro- 
cess of mysterious decay. Who does not know 
that it was the feeling of many of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers that half the thrones of Europe 
were filled by persons more or less erratic, on 
account of descending from relatives? It was 
one of the propositions Jefferson often talked 
about in private that the thrones of Europe 
were filled with imbeciles, the result of con- 
sanguineous marriages. The rule of the 
Church of England to-day on this topic is 
more strict than has been that of some decayed 
royal houses, 

7. The marriage of highly gifted persons of 
different lines of descent isa method of im- 
proving the upper, but only the upper—that is, 
the most intellectual and virtuous—portion of 
the human family. 


Face to face with the question, What is God’s 
sifting machine in hisown application of the 
laws of hereditary descent to man’s improve- 
ment? I must whisper that, for one, I think 
there is an indication in Nature as to what par- 
ties should enter into marriage. It is a solemn 
hour. This houee fs still. Do not say that [ 
am uttering blasphemy if I affirm that God 
speaks in a pure and permanent first love. Is 
there a human being of the average order to 
whom Providence does not send that indica- 
tion of duty? When it is sent, it is to be re- 
spected asa divine sign, We are not left in ig- 
norance on this most critical of all point, I 
bold that in the laws of the supreme affections 
a pillar of fire is set up before men for their 
guidance ; and, if the noble prefer the noble, it 
is well that they should. That is for the ben- 
efit of the race. If the degraded prefer the 
degraded, how do we know but that it is well 
they should? Extinction is before them the 
sooner. We have learned to face terrific facts 
here; and, among other facts, we have faced 
the circumstance that God puts an end to an 
incorrigibly wicked family in this world. These 
subtle laws by which supreme affections are 
determined are the sifting machine of the Di- 
vine Powers. And, subtle as the laws are— 
discussed foolishly in parlor, iv pulpit, in press, 
and on the platform ; degraded age after age 
by vice, prated about only too superficially by 
poetry—they, nevertheless, have retained their 
sanctity. All around the globe the word that 
hushes humanity quickest, next after the name 
of God, is the name of first love. Such {fs the 
factof human experience. And when I stand 
here to assert that the divine indications in this 
particular are not given out at random, that 
where a supreme affection is granted there a 
divine indication of duty is to be discerned, 
you will find the better part of the philos- 
ophy of the globe on my side, you will find 
the better part of poetry on my side. Of 
what have the beet singers loved to 
tell us oftenest, if it be not of the 
first supreme affection? Where is there 
anything so hallowed inside the whole 
range of secular discussion as this unspeaka- 
bletheme? God grant that the spirit of our 
German fathers, who found, according to Tac 
itus, something celestial in woman, who re- 
vered her responses, and buried the adulterer 
alive inthe mud and whipped the adulteress 
through the streets, may be the permanent 
principle of our Anglo-Saxon civilization ; for, 
if it be not, I foresee only the fate of Rome for 
the sinus of Rome, only the fate of Sardanapalus 
for the sins of Sardanapalus, only the fate of 
every nation that bas violated these subtle 
laws, only the fate that comes inexorably to a 
Juxurious age, when it loses its purity and falls 
into such callousness that it eannot discern 
God’s touch in these supreme natural indica- 
tions of bis will. [Applause.] 

8. Even were this method successful, there 





would remain in the lower portion of the race 





a majority of beings of inferior minds, of which 
heredity would perpetuate the deficiencies.— 
(Ribot, ‘‘ Heredity,’? Am. ed., pp. 289—3800.) 

Men who talk superficially on this theme 
suppose that it is a simple one, and that, if we 
could make arrangements to suit ourselves, the 
average ability of the race might be lifted 
easily to twice its present Light. You might 
lift a portion of,the ability and moral merit of 
the race, were you to observe natural law in the 
form in which I have now outlined it; but even 
then you would lift but a portion. There 
would be, I suppose, more than half the nu- 
merical size of the race below the average 
needed by our tasks. What shall be done with 
that lower portion of humanity? Is the prob 
lem concerning its improvement by hereditary 
descent yet insoluble ? 

9. Many writers hold that a physically and 
morally superior race united with an inferior 
one lowers itself, without raising the other, so 
that all such alliances are a loss to civilization. 

The question is whether such marriages are 
justified by the subtle indications of which I 
have been speaking with bated breath. If 
they are not, beware how you cross the current 
of God’s purposes in natural law. You say 
the current is not very swift here. But, if it 
is a current God urges on, no matter how slow- 
ly it moves, it carries with it the infin- 
ities and the eternities, and you must not 
try to stem the force of what is deeper than all 
thought can sound and more powerful than im- 
agination can measure, Slight indications, you 
say? Thesuperior has naturally asupreme affec- 
tion for the superior, and not for the inferior, 
In that law there has been explosive power, too. 
My feeling is that the instinct of the poets is 
right, and that the severest philosophical 
thought on this topic is right. Each proclaims 
precisely what many writers do, in the name of 
exact historical investigation—that usually there 
isa physicaland a moral deterioration iu the 
case supposed, The inferior race is not lifted as 
much as the higher is lowered, when the differ- 
ence in the level of the two is great originally. 

Of course, 1 remember what intermurrying 
has done for vations standing nearly on a level 
with each other, There has hardly been pro- 
duced in history a great nation, ora great man, 
not composed of very diverse elements ; but the 
intermingling has usually been of strong bloods, 
To that there is no objection. In favor of that 
there is much in these subtle currents. 

10. The application of the laws of hereditary 
descent to human improvement, is, therefore, 
beset with great natural difficulties, and will 
continue to be so until, by other means than the 
law of heredity, the intellectual and especially 
the moral averages of meritin the human family 
shall be greatly hightened. 

Dana, in his geology, raises the question 
whetber a being better than man is to succeed 
the human race on this planet.—(“ The Geolog- 
ical Story Briefly Told,” pp. 253—255). Superior 
to any form of life now on the globe, what will 
be that future creature, as much better than man 
as be is betterthan the brutes, which he follows 
in the line of development? We know, as 
Agassiz bas taught us, that the fish and the 
serpent have horizontal spinal columns ; but 
that the highest animal ‘organisms below our 
own have spinal columns in oblique position, 
and that at last man has attained the erect at- 
titude, and so has fulfilled the possibilities of 
his anatomical structure. But there are those 
who say that, just as in past geological ages 
there were premonitions of better tbiogs to 
come, 80 in this last geological age, in the fill- 
ing up of man’s spiritual capacities, fo the 
descent upon him of a power not his own, 
there is a prediction, perfectly parallel to many 
a prophecy made in the geological ages that 
have gone by, of a world in which a superior 
being will appear and of which the law will be 
righteousness. [Loud applause.] 








Biblical Research. 


THE SYRIAN “ MESOPOTAMIA.” 


BY SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D.D. 








Tue suggestion made by Dr. Selah Merrill, 
in THE INDEPENDENT, Feb. 7th, that the Meso- 
potamia which was Balaam’s country lay in 
“the region about Damascus,” and was not 
the country between the Eupbrates and the 
Tigris, to which the-name has heretofore been 
exclusively appropriated, is worthy of exam- 
ination. Coming from one who is both a He- 
brew scholar and a Palestine explorer, it will 
command attention; but, like every original 
theory in the field of biblical interpretation, it 
must pass the test of the closest scrutiny. 

The presumed absence of motive on the part 
of Balaam, if his residence were distant, is 
suggested as a eonsideration bearing on the 
question. “What earthly interest could he 
have had in a quarrel between the Midianites 
and the Hebrews, which would lead him so far 
from home to engage in a battle where, as is 
proved, he lost his life?’ From the time the 
messengers came to him with ‘the rewards of 
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divination in their hand’? (Num. xxii, 7) he 
was the mercenary ally of the enemies of 
Israel. The apostle describes his character 
and explains the motive of his whole career in 
a tingle line; ‘‘Balaam, the son of Bosor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness.” His inter- 
course with the enemies of Israel did not cease 
when the Lord turned the cur:e into a blessing 
on his lips. He was theic mercenary ally. 
His fearful work of corruption followed, as re- 
ferred to by the sacred writers and detailed 
more fully by Josephus; and his relation to 
the Midianites (which some think tohave been 
tribal — “Bib. Dict.,’? Haskett’s ed., I, 226) 
would explain his presence with their army, 
and in the battle in which they were defeated 
and he was slain. 
The most forcible reason offered in favor of 
a second Mesopotamia is the difficulty of a 
journey with an ass across such a desert, and 
the length of time which would be consumed 
by it and the previous messages. In another 
passage, in which Mesopotamia is brought 
into a similar relation to this region, the argu- 
ment drawn from the breadth of the desert 
and its lack of supplies, if valid, would have 
much greater force. We refer to I Chron, xix, 
6,7: ‘‘ And when the children of Ammon saw 
that they had made themselves odivus to 
David, Hanun and the children of Ammon sent 
a thousand talents of silver to hire them 
chariots and horsemen out of Mesopotamia, 
and out of Syria-Maachah, and out of Zobah. 
8o they hired thirty and two thousand chariots, 
and the King of Maachah and bis people, who 
came and pitched before Medeba,”” The terri- 
tories of Maachah and Zobah cannot be defined 
with absolute confidence ; but they lay east of 
Northern Palestine and Syria, stretching toward 
the Euphrates, which was perhaps a boundary 
of the latter kingdom. There can be no ques- 
tion that a part of these forces came across 
that river. ‘* And Hadarezer seut and brought 
out the Syrians that were beyond the river, and 
they came to Helam ; and Shobach, the captain 
of the host of Hadarezer went before them” 
(IL Sam. x, 16). The river here referred to 
can only be the Euphrates, and the name is 
given in the margin. This accords with 
the representation of Josephus, which ap- 
pears to have a distinct historical basis. 
‘‘ This defeat did not still induce the Ammon- 
ites to be quiet, nor to own those that were 
superior tothem to be so and be still ; but they 
sent to Chalaman, the king of the Syrians, 
beyond Fuphrates, and hired him for an aux- 
iliary. He had Shobach for the captain of his 
host, with eighty thousand footmen and ten 
thousand horsemen”? (Ant. J., B. v, ch. vi, 3). 
The thirty days’ march and transportation of 
an army of thousands, including chariots and 
horses, across the desert, with “stations for 
water three or four days apart,’’ would be 
encumbered with far greater difficulties than 
the journey of Balaam and his ass and the 
double journey of the messengers. Yet the 
host cathe across and joined battle with David. 
We turn now to the Jewish historian’s record 
respecting Balaam, and we find a correspond- 
ing specification. ‘‘Now these Midianites, 
knowing there was one Balaam, who lived by 
Euphrates and was the greatest of the prophets 
at that time (and one that was in friendship 
with them), sent some of their honorable 
princes along with the ambassadors of Balak 
to entreat the prophet to come to them, that he 
might imprecate curses to the destruction of 
the Israelites” (Ant. J., B. iv, cb. vi, 2). 
The testimony of Josephus is not conclusive on 
all points. His traditions, without historical 
data, are not always reliable. But the residence 
of a personage so noted as Balaam, and whose 
relation to the Icraelities at a critical period in 
their history was so conspicuous and disas- 
trous, would ix all probability be known to the 
nation, And there can he no doubt that their 
understanding on this point was embodied in 
the record of their historian, who locates bis 
home by the river Euphrates, in the old Meso 
potamia. 
CLEVELAND, Oo ee 
Tue Pericope de adultera (Jobn vil, 53; viii, 
11) is known not to belong origivally to either 
of the chief Syriac versions, the Peshito or 
the Philoxenian. The version found in the 
common copies of the Peshito is substantially 
that appended to White’s edition of the Phi- 
loxenian, taken from the codex Barsalibi. A 
note to this copy states that it was translated 
A. D. 622 by Maras, Bichop of Amida. How- 
ever, Maras lived about a century before that 
time, and a fragment of this pericope, bearing 
his name, is cited by Asseman from the writ- 
ings of Barsalibi himself, which fragment is a 
very different version. Still another version 
was found by Adler in a Paris codex, with the 
margival note that this ‘‘ civrafi is not in all 
the copies, but was interpreted into Syriac by 
the Abbot Mar Paulus. The version com- 
monly found in the common editions of the 
Peshito bas been called a fourth version ; 


bat it hardly differs by more than three words 
from that of the codex Barsalibi, or not 60 





much as the Greek MSS. differ ‘from each 
other. 
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THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 
Il. 





The East Room is a favorite lounging-place, 
where smart members of the havging commit- 
tee display their wares to the best advantage, 
and smarter ones do not. We find some of the 
most important pictures here. First, Mr. 
Pranisnikoff’s second Russian theme, “Our 
Special Correspondent’? (98), a figure on 
horseback, drawn darkly against a grayish- 
white winter sky, simple and strong, in the 
style of Edward Detaille. Next, two little 
sketches (for they are no more) by N. Stac- 
quet (a new name), ‘* Landscape’’ (110) and 
**Snow Scene”’ (116). The casual critic passes 
these without notice. The well-informed critic 
stops short in admiration of the great effect 
wrought out in pure simplicity. They are 
masterly, every touch meaning an accomplish- 
ment. We come soon to‘ Passing Storm’? (119 
aod ‘Fishing ’’ (122), by Eugene Ciceri, two 
careful little studies, of great power, true 
alike to Natureand to art. Wenotice between 
them a luminous bit of darkness, ‘‘ Evening, 
Poughkeepsie”? (121), by Mr. George H. 


Smillie; and beyond them Mr. William 
Magrath’s “On the Threshold” (129), a 
Milesian maiden, in full bloom, on the 


threshold of her cabin and ber 
life. So, at least, we imagine. Good-luck to 
you, Aileen Aroon! We assist vigorously in 
Mr. Arthur Quartley’s ‘* Pushiog off the Seine- 
Boat, Long Island Shore ’’(133) and long to be 
rollicking about on the foaming waves. Mr. 
James D. Smillie detains us “ In the Orchard ” 
(141), where we stop long enough to munch 
one of his red-cheeked apples (‘‘ By your leave, 
Madam’’). D. Bourgous transports us to the 
ateliers of Berne-Bellecour and Vibert, which 
are luxuriantly artistic, and where we give 
imaginary orders (‘* Merci M’ Dieu’). We are 
averse from ‘‘Scraping Acquaintance” with 
Mr. F. 8. Church’s baby elephant (156), whom 
we don’t trust for a second. ‘The Old 
Cook” of Mr. P. P. Ryder (157) stays us with 
appetizing thoughts. We sympathize with 
“The Convalescent” of Mr. Walter Satterlee 
(161), and commune with Mr. Samuel Col- 
man in his ‘“ Solitude in the Alps’’ (162). 
The old vagabond who figures in ‘The Stolen 
Glance”? of Mr. T. W. Wood (173) holds 
us with his glittering eye, and we button up 
our pockets at once, for we feel instinctively 
that he isa fraud. What we would most like 
to possess in this room is Mr. Eakine’s “ Fifty 


love- 
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Fine Arts American water-color artists. The brothers the atmosphere is damp than when it is dry. 
e 


Smillie are tender when the scene demands 

tenderness, and strong when it demands. 
strength. Mr. Nicoll’s marines are gustily 
vividin memory. A Spanish interior (we will 
not name the painter of it) is amazingly im- 
modest and vulgar. The Hanging Committee 
should have hanged it face to the wall. Such, 

in brief, is our impression of certain artists and 

of the Exhibition. 


Personalities. 


THe Phi Beta Kappa Society of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has honored Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
by asking him to write the poem which is to be 
read before them toward the close of next 
June, Mr. Stoddard has never read a college 
poem, if our memory is not at fault; and his 
face will, at least, be a new one to the Harvard 
boys, old as it looks in the streets of New 
York. Great poets and small poets (and pos- 
sibly no poets) have rolled out their verse in 








over fifty years ago; Mr. Lowell read his 
“‘Commemoration Ode’’ there, at the close of 
the war; and Mr. Bret Harte read—we really 
forget what Mr. Bret Harte did read there. It 
was jocose, we believe. Mr. Mark Twain will 
not deliver the oration. He orated once too 
often at the Whittier dinner. Mark that. 


....-Mr,. James Gordon Bennett, the Atlantic 
Cable kindly informs ue, has lately abandoned 
his projected return to the halls of his ances- 
tors ou Washington Hights. He has been per- 
suaded by a scion of the British nobility to 
transmogrify himself into an Al Arctic nav- 
igator. He and his scion are soon to burgeon 
away among the icebergs and other borealties, 
including auroras, and to seek the North 
Pole. When it is found, they will hang their 
beavers upon it (to the great joy of the right 
whales) and tow it down hitherward, and 
anchor it opposite Bartholdi’s statue of Lib- 
erty. If Mr. Bennett discovers anything 
cooler than himself, he will greatly surprise his 
friends. No, J.G.B. Better send Stanley in 
your place. He'll do it for less money, and m- 
turn by the way of Symme’s Hole. 


«eeeThe late Sir William Sterling-Maxwell 
bas left in MSS. an account of the most nota- 
ble incidents and adventures of his life and 
time, among which are new facts in relation 
to Lord Melbourne and Mrs. Norton, who was 
abused by her brute of a husband as few wo- 
men have ever been abused; who wrote much 
and well; and who died last year as Lady 





Years Ago”? (106) and Mr. Farrer’s ‘ Quiet 
Pool’ (130), 

The Corridor contains more amateur and 
less artistic work than either of the rooms. 
We are with Miss Bridges in her ‘‘ Sparrows 
among the Daisies ’’ (285); we are most heart- 
ily with Mr. Pranisnikoff’s “Smuggler ’”’ (290), 
who, we hope, will escape; we glow with 
* The Golden Rod and Cardinal Flowers ”’ (322) 
of Mr. George C. Lambdin ; we linger with Mr. 
Henry Farrar fn ‘* Becalmed, Long Island 
Sound ”’ (273); we pptter with Mr. Symington 
in ‘Not too Old to be of some Use ”’ (396); 
and we ascend with Mr. Wyant among his 
** Mountains in Kerry”? (434). 

The Northwest Room is filled with drawingS 
in black and white, etchings, ete. The Etch- 
ing Club of the water-color artists is young 
yet; but it is coming on well. The strongest 
thing in the black and white room is a mag- 
nificent etching of “ Calais Pier’’ (463) (after 
Turner), by Seymour Haden. Next to this we 
place Detaille’s pen-and-ink “Scene in the 
Franco German War”? (472); and next, Mr., or 
Miss, or Mrs. A. Barry’s “Etching after a 
Painting by Mr. Charles H. Miller” (496). Mr. 
Miller himself, Mr. Henry Farrer, Mr. Swain 
Gifford, aud Mr, James Smillie are advancing 
as etchers, Messrs. Scribner & Co. are hand- 
somely represented in their proofs and draw- 
ings—the work of Mr. Abbey, Mr. Henry 
Marsh, Mr. Wyatt Eaton, Mr. Cole, Mr. Kelly, 
and Mr. T. Moran. The Harpers are repre- 
sented everywhere. 

The general impression which this Exhibi- 
tion of the Water Color Society has left upon 
our mind is that it is not only better than any 
we remember to bave seen, but tbat it has 
passed beyond the limits of promise, into post- 
tive achievement. This of the Exhibition as 
&whole. To specify different artists who have 
advanced or retrograded is neither an easy 
hor a pléasant task. But, at the rick of offense, 
We state, as our belief, that Mr. R. Swain Gif- 
ford has never shown his art to go much ad- 
Vantage as now ; that the Russian artist, Pra 
Uisnikoff has carried off the palm from American 
Water-colorists in bis three vigorous figure 
wed, that Mr. Farreris at his best ; that Mr. 
ie Same three figure pieces, has more 
elally in bi sed the promise of last year, espe- 
quisite toy Fifty Years Old,’’ which is ex 
T. ine and color; that Mr. W. 

and waves, ts Masterly in his study of rocks 
Senet on the North Room; and that Mr. 
Man stands at the head of all 





Sterling-Maxwell. The whirligig of time 
brought about its revenges. We note one 
curious circumstance in this connection, and 
that is the way in which cherished effects are 
disposed of in England. Before the year in 
which she died was ended Mrs. Norton’s 
books (or a portion of them) were on sale in 
this city! 

....-Mr. John B. Marshall bas mustered his 
merry men, and Mr. William Fuller (who is 
one of Fuller’s wortbies and whose epitaph 
reads ‘‘Fuller’s earth’) have begun a suit 
against two Tweeds and one Corson, for their 
little pay of five thousand dollars for building 
a dock at Tweed Bay, on the Champlain shore. 
Somebody somewhere in Shakespeare says 
“Motley’s the only wear” (Mr. ex-Secretary 
Fish thought otherwise); but Marshall and 
Fuller, who ought to know, say “ Tweeds are 
the only swear,” leaving Cornelius out in the 
cold. Richard M. and William M. find Fuller 


and Marshall after them, and will find a jury 
that willcondemn. Ahem! 


...-It makes no difference who an artist 
was, or who his parents were, provided only 
that he is an artist, and that they were honest 
people. No so, however, thought a would-be 
detractor of a not well-known New York 
painter, to whom he remarked, one day: 
“Filva, you’re nobody. Your father was a 
barber.” ‘‘So was Turner's father,” was the 
complacent rejoinder. ‘‘ Yes, Filva,” replied 
his persecutor ; ‘‘but there are barbers, and 
barbers. There was but one Turner. How 
many children did you say you father had ?”’ 


....Mrs. Julia A. Moore, the sweet singer of 
Michigan, demands the small fortune of five 
dollars per poem for her truthful effusions; 
and, if any smaller sunf is sent her for a spect- 
men of her ware, she credits te sender, who 
gets the ware when she gets the remainder, 
The fair Julia is no Michigoose, but a lady who 
means business every time, moore and moore. 


.... Victoria, Queen of England, Empress of 
India, and so forth, was lately sung to through 
a telephone by Miss Kate Field, if our memory 
serves. She thought the telephone awful 
nice and expressed a desire to have one in her 
royal and imperial chamber, and Mr. Graham 


Bell is going to make her the prettiest one he 
knows how. 


....The Lords and the Hicks have come to 
the conclusion not to cleanse their soiled linen 
in the court-room. It was, no doubt,a wise 


conclusion, there were such quantities of it— 
the wearing of many years, in fact. The con- 
tract for the needed soap would have bank- 





rupted Babbitt and benefited nobody else, 


Harvard. Mr. Bryant read his ‘‘ Ages ’ there, | 


Science, 


MOUND-MAKING ANTS. 


“THe Mound-Making Ants of the Alle- 
ghenies’’ is an interesting pamphlet of about 
fifty pages, illustrated with six lithographic 
plates and a number of cuts, in which Rev. 
Henry C. McCook recounts his studies into the 
habits of some of our ants, with especial refer- 
ence to the wood or fallow ant (Formica rufa), 
whose modes of building, general style of 
architecture of the nests and galleries leading 
therefrom, the repairing of the nests, engincer- 
ing, addition of stories, age of hills, food, 
feeding places, aphis-friends, sentinels, tree- 
paths, water supply, recognition of fellow- 
ants, amity and confederation, night-work, 
winter habits, guest-beetles, guest-caterpillars, 
natural enemies, means of attack and defense 
are discussed with fullness and interest, the 
paper being the result of independent observa- 
tions. 

This ant is regarded bythe author as the 
same as Formica rufa of Europe—an ant whose 
domestic life was studied by Huber, and more 
recently by Forel, though Mr. McCook’s ob- 
servations were made independent of his Swiss 
contemporary. 

Mr. McCook noticed, as confirming one of 
the most ancient records of the economy of 
ants (Prov. vi, 7), that in all these movements 
in column, and in all building and foraging 
and police operations, the ants exhibited an en- 
tire independence and individuality of be- 
havior. Each emmet seemed to be a law unto 
herself, and turned freely and commonly un- 
failingly into the most helpful and necessary 
channels of duty, “having neither guide, 
overseer, nor ruler.”” While Huber records 
the fact that in Europe this ant does no night- 
work, the same species as observed by our 
author ‘‘when observed (as they were by me) 
during nearly every hour of the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were foundto be pursuing 
the very same labors in the same way and in 
the same fields as during the day. The ave- 

nues, tree-paths, feeding-stations, feeding- 
grounds and hills were always thronged day 
and night.”” These ants perform some work 
even in the winter in Pennsylvania, in the in- 
terior of their nests. 

There are several inferences, more or less 
conclusive, concerning the winter economy of 
the fallow ant which we may draw from the 
above facts, First, the ants dwell within their 
formicaries during winter and make no at- 
tempt to modify the surface surroundings. 
Second, the vast majority of the community, 
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This is contrary to what would gave been 
guessed at before trial, as the loss of moisture, 
as well as the loss of heat, is thought to be a 
cause of death in vegetable structure. Under a 
high temperature, therefore, moisture is a dis- 
advantage, from Just’s experiments. 


Missions. 


A VERY interesting letter is published in The 
Church Missionary Gleaner from the wife of 
one of the native missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society in China, the Rev. Sieng 
Sing, showing what discouragements and oppo- 
sition her husband has met. It is printed as 
she wrote it : ° 


“‘Sieng Sing went toa place named Kiong- 
Ning Fu, 200 miles far from Foochow. There 
was not one Christian man in that place, all 
uite dark till Sieng Sing went, there was a 
little light. Sieng Sing could not speak that 
language at first, it is a little different from 
what he can speak, so he was very sad and al- 
ways praying for the Holy Spirit to help him, 
his prayer was answered and he could speak 
that language. He preached in his house, a 
small chapel, there were many heathen heard 
him, and several believed inthe one true God 
ahd Jesus Christ whom He has sent. The 
ehief men of the place were quite angry, they 
were afraid that many would become Chris- 
tians, and that the English would go and take 
that place and govern it, so they shut their ~ 
houses, for many days not open, they said the 
English sent these catechists there.” 


Sieng-Sing went to Kiong-Ning Fu in the 5th 
month, and met with no encouragement until 
the 11th month. 


“In the 1lth month there were four 
atudents came to help Sieng Sing at Kiong- 
Ning Fu, and ip the 12th month the perse- 
cution came. The chief men hired other 
people to do it. It began in this way, they 
gent some children to throw dirt on Sieng 
Sivg’s bed, they wanted to try bim to beat 
these children so that they may find fault with 
him, but he did not do or say anything, he 
was reading his Bible, lots of men came and 
caught Sieng Sing with the students, two of 
the students were not there, they had gone to 
Foochow for their wages, 8o they caught 
Sieng Sing, his nephew and two students, 
took their jackets off, and brought them to a 
tree, and hanged them with their tails tied up 
to the tree and their feet lifted up from the 
earth. Sieng Sing’s nephew was quite afraid, 
so- he said to him ‘To-day you must have 
great faith.’ Steng Singsays he did not feel a 
bit pain when they beaten him, he was able to 
sing aud praise God, in about two hours they 
brought down these catechists from the tree 
and gave them vinegar mixed with hair, they 
suid this would kill them, but they did not 
swallow it. They beat these men and said 
‘Now what can your God do? Sieng Sing 
sald ‘I quite pity you all, because you do not 











together with the fertile queens, larvee, and 
cocoons, occupy the underground galleries. 
This appears from the fact that but one young 
queen and comparatively few workers of the 
various classes were found In the hill galleries, 
Third, the composition of the mounds is such 
af to finsure, in the central parts, a good degree 
of protection against ordinarily severe winters 
for the few ants that occupy them. Fourth, 
the vitality of the ants is suffictent to keep 
them active within the hills during all ordinary 
seasons, Fifth, it is yet more evident that the 
occupants of the underground galleries are 
not torpid during ordinary winters, if ever; 
but exist ina state of considerable activity. 
Finally, it would appear that the ants are able 
to spend the winter in the active state without 
regular and ordinary supplies of food. 

We do not advance this last opinion with 
any degree of confidence. The mystery of the 
underground galleries still veils the facts that 
would solve the question completely. 





Ir has been known for along time that the 
seeds of a large number, and perhaps of all 
plants will endure very low temperatures, 
though the plants which bear them may be 
tropical in character. For instance, seeds of 
our common Morning Glory and Lady’s Slip- 
per will exist in the earth unharmed through 
our severest winters, though the first white 
fragt destroys the plants. The facts are deemed 
of great importance in connection with the 
distribution of plants over the surface of the 
earth in past ages by the agency of ice. The 
bearing of the longevity and maintenance of 
vitality under such conditions on this geo- 
graphical question has perhaps turned atten- 
tion from other matters connected with tem- 
perature and vital power, and it seems only 
recently that efforts have been -made to 
ascertain bow much heat,as well as how 
much cold, a seed will endure. Recently 
experiments by Vetter, of Vienna, and 
Just, of Carlsruhe, bave been published—, 
results which show that, while seeds will en- 
dure more cold than their parent plante, they 
will endure less heat. Just finds that barley 
will not germinate when the temperature is 
100°, and its loss of vital power under this 
temperature is but a question of time. After 
one day’s exposure to 122° half the barley 
seeds were quite dead. The most interesting 
part of Dr. Just’s discoveries is that death is 





know the way of salvation.’ They said ‘ You 
are in great trouble to-day because you wish to 
work for the English and be their soldiers.’ 
Sieng Sing said ‘1 am not working for the En- 
glish, I am working for my Saviour, whom you 
do not know, that is the reason I am teaching 
you now.’ Some of them had knives and 
said they wished to kfll Sieng Sing, so be said 
within himself, ‘If they kill me I am willing 
to die for my Saviour, and I shall be at home 
with Him.’ So the wicked men brought these 
good men foto the streets, tied their tails to- 
gether, and made them walk about to let all 
the people see them to frighten them, so that 
they dare not believe the Gospel. The heathen 
man who took care of the chapel went and 
told the Chinese judge. When he came the 
men all ran away. Then the judge brought 
Sieng Sing and the students to his house and 
was very kind to them, gave them some food 
and money to buy clothes and let one of his 
men go with them to Foochow. The wicked 
men also pulled down the chapel.” 


Steng Sing was converted at the age of 6. 


.. -Recently the London and the Baptist 
Missionary Societies, which have long been on 
the best terms, held a joint meeting in Ken- 
sington, London, to present statements of 
what had been done in the field and to eucour- 
age a more liberal support of missions. Mr. 
Joseph Tritton presided and made an address, 
showing what was being done in India and 
exhorting Christians to present an united front 
to the world. He said the Baptist Society 
needed more men, and would send out four 
immediately, if it could find them. Mr. Samp- 
son, formerly of the Serampore College, also 
referred to the weakness of the staff in India, 
especially owing to their increasing age, and 
consequent feebleness of those who had been 
from 15to 40 years in the service ; and very few 
had applied to be sent out to strengthea their 
hands. Mr. Sherring mentioned some encour- 
aging facts. In two provinces in the last 25 
years there bad been 50,000 converts. Dr. 
Mullens sald the history of missions in India 
was the history of steady and continual prog- 
ress; yet it was a lesson of patience. 


...-Bishop Bompas, of Athabasca, of the 
Church Missionary Society, writes that in thir- 
teen months he has travereed the extreme 
breadth of the diocese, from the Youcon, in 
the northwest, to the borders of Rupert’s 
Land, in the southeast, a distance of 2,000 
miles, passing over, in going and returning, 
about double that distance, and visiting all 
the mission stations and other its on the 
route. He was about to go through the Pesce 
River district to the southwest, and from 








more rapid under the same temperature when 


thence to cross the Rocky Mountains and visit 
Metlakahtla. 

















“THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 21, 1878. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 3d. 


AHAZ’S PERSISTENT WICKEDNESS.— 
II Curon. xxviii, 19—27. 


Nores.—Ahaz.”"—Son of Jotham and 
grandson of the Uzziah of the previous lesson. 
Both Uzziah and Jotham were good and suc- 
cessful princes, and they left a large and 
strong kingdom to Ahaz. The previous verses 
tell of his wickedness and his defeats in battle, 
which cost him a large part of his kiogdom. 
“* Made Judah naked.""—Rather, made Judah 
wanton, in that she was faithlessto Jehevah, 
like a vile woman who is faithless to her hus- 
band. ‘*Tiglath Pilneser.’’—Better called 
Tiglath Pileser and known in Assyrian history 
as Tuklat-pal-asar. He was a most warlike 
and vigorous king, and,coming tothe throne 
at a time when the Assyrian power bad been 
greatly reduced, he raised it during his reign 
of eighteen years to greater consequence than 
it had ever had. “ Helped him not "—He 
found the Assyrian king as dangerous as a 
friend as he would have been as an enemy.——— 
“This is that King Ahaz.’’—Omit the words “‘is 











that’? which are in Italics and obscure the: 


sense. ‘* Gods of Damascus.”—Rimmon and 
Adar, or Hadar, whose name comes in Hadar- 
exer. “* Damascus.’’—The most famous 
and ancient city of Syria, northeast of Pales- 
tine, conquered by Tiglath Pileser. “Out 
in pieces the vessels,’’—See Il Kings xvi, 17, 18. 
‘Shut up the doors.”’—To prevent the 
continuation of the temple worship by avy 
pious priests that might be left. “Altars,” 
—To the various false gods. Jehovah had his 
altar only in the temple. Ahaz was a polythe- 
ist, and had altars everywhere.———Brought 
him not into the sepulchers,’’—They recognized 
that he had been a very weak and very wicked 
and very unsuccessful king, whose reign 
had been a series of misfortunes. He found 
the kingdom very strong, with the people 
around dependent on it ; and he left it in utter 
weakness and dishonor. 

Instruction.—Wickedness and woe go to_ 
gether. Ahaz was the worst king Judah had 
had and the most unfortunate. Those that sin 
must suffer. If one breaks God's moral laws, 
the effects are bad, just as in breaking his 
physical laws. If you break the law not to 
put your hand into the fire, you will get burned ; 
and if one breaks the law not to steal, he will 
get into prison ; or, if he breaks any other law, 
he will suffer for it. 

God does not walt till the next world to 
punish communities for their sins. He pun- 
ishes them here. The people of Judah were 
as ready as their king to be idolaters, and their 
nation felt the injury. It is often said of cor- 
porations or nations that they have no souls to 
be saved or lost, and so {iod punishes or re- 
wards them in this world. This is most true. 
A bank or a manufacturing or insurance com- 
pany whose officers carry on its business cor- 
ruptly will suffer, and it and all connected with 
it will be disgraced. This is a chief reason 
why we should be very anxious to have our 
people upright and God-fearing, that the 
nation may be successful and honored; for 
“righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin isa 
reproach to any people,” and “ blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.”’ 

Most sad and disgraceful is it to be the bad 
son of a good father. How many such there 
are, who refuse to follow their parents’ counsel 
and instruction, and who squander in their evil 
ways the patrimony of their parents. 

All the help a bad person can get will not 
help him in the end, because God is against him. 
Doubtless, Ahaz thought he was doing very 
wisely to seek help from the Agsyrians; but 
they took his money and then made him their 
vassal. The counsels of the wicked are sure to 
be brought to naught. ‘Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.” 

Superstition and religion are very different. 
Men may be murderers, and refuse to eat meat 
on Friday. They may be very religious in a 
way and yet not please God. Ahaz was a great 
worshiper and sacrificer; but he did it in the 
way God had forbidden. And anybody now 
who thinks he can please God by going to 
church and paying money to support religion, 
while oppressing the poor and injuring his 
neighbors, is greatly mistaken. Bad people 
can seldom deceive even their fellow-men. 

Ahaz was judged to be bad by bis own people 
and was refused burial in the sepulchers of his 
fathers. Let us so live that, when we die, our 


friends wili be glad’ to hold us in their 
memory. 




















Sir CHARLEs REED, of London, finds it a 


pleasure to work in the Sunday-school. He 
says: 


“‘T have been called to do a good deal of 
public work, in the course of my life, parlia- 
mentary and otherwise, I may say that nothing 
= wie, —— me ae thorough satisfaction 
an rue reward as my work i - 
Sonouenl y workin the Sun 





School and College. 


Tue expected reduction in the salaries of 
the New York City publie school teachers has 
been finally effected by the Board of Educa- 
tion, appeals and protests against such action 
notwithstanding. Deficiency in the appropria- 
tion made it a necessity. Considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in preparing an equable 
scale of reduction ; but the Board finally fixed 
the rule, which had not been followed before, 
that where the work was the same the pay 
should be the same. The school appropria- 
tion for 1878 is $2,258,800, or about 5 per cent. 
less than last year’s amount; but in the 
rearrangement of salaries, according to the 
above rule, the reduction in individual cases 
is sometimes more than 10 per cent. Thus in 
several instances salaries of $1,300 are cut 
down to $1,125, 
$1,200. By the new schedule male princi- 
pals in schools having an average attend- 
ance of 150 pupils or less will receive 
2,250; 151 to 300, $2,500;.301 to 500, 
$2,750; 501 or upward, $8,000. The high- 
est salary for female principals is $1,900, 
if they have been employed for fourteen years 
or more; in other cases, $1,750. Assistants’ 
salaries vary from $1,700 to $600. New male 
teachers acting as ‘‘juniors’’ receive $700 for 
the first year; female teachers, $400. In the 
winter evening schools male principals are to 
have $4 per night; female principals, $3. The 
reduction goes through all departments, jani- 
tors suffering a reduction of 20 per cent.; while 
** fuel inspectors,’’ who expend less energy in 
a year than teachers do in a month, are let off 
with a paring of 5 per cent. The excitement 
over the matter is confined principally to the 
teachers and their friends and much heart-burn- 
ing exists. To save themselves, the Board of 
Education shift the responsibility of their ac- 
tion on the Board of Apportionment, which 
cut down the estimates in the first instance. 





.-»-Phillips Academy, Andover, dates back 
to 1778; and, of course, this year—centennial ! 
The days of celebration are the 5th and 6th of 
June; Rey. Alex. McKenzie orator, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes poet. It is proposed to make 
this the occasion for calling for manuscript and 
printed documents pertaining to the Academy ; 
the increase of the library; additions to the 
valuable collection of portraits; the rescue of 
important facts, rapidly passing into oblivion; 
the publication of a general catalogue of offi- 
cers and students for the entire century; an 
historic statement of the principles and work of 
the Academy; and the increase of its funds 
and equipment, Address Rev. F. H. Johnson, 
secretary, Andover, Mass. 


...-Summer schools for special studies are 
becoming a feature. Agassiz’s experiment at 
Penikese, in 1873, was the first and drew to- 
gether quite a number of enthusiastic natural- 
ists. There have been several since—not al] 
for scientific students. Dr. Tourjée’s summer 
conservatory of music, on Narragansett Bay, 
last year, was successful; and so was Dr. 
Sauveur’s school of languages at Amherst. 


The latter during the coming summer will 
provide classes in Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, German, and French. 


..»» Lowa College Catalogue for 1877-8 shows 
56 students in the egilege course, 30 in the 
ladies’ course, 99 (ladies and gentlemen) in the 
academy course, 71 in the normal department, 
and 74 in the conservatory of music. Most of 
the students are from Iowa; but Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are 
also represented. Prof. Avery, lately in the 


Greek chair, and now of Bowdoin, is succeed- 
ed by Prof. Fisk P. Brewer. 


..-- President Porter tells the Yale students 
that, if they wish to revive the old ‘‘ Linonia’’ 
and ‘‘Brothers in Unity’ debating ‘societies, 
the faculty will encourage them. These soci- 
eties were over a century old when suspended, 


a few years ago, and each had an interesting 
history. The students propose reviving one, 
by way of experiment, open to all the under- 
graduate departments. 


...-One hundred and twenty-four students 
are onthe roll of Colby University, Me., the 
largest number on record. The freshman class 
is 51 strong, placing her above Brown, Bow- 
doin, or Middlebury. Expenses here are 
claimed to be less than at any other New En- 
gland college of equal grade. 


....We welcome The University Quarterly, 
the new venture of the students of the New 
York University. It does credit to the editors, 


though in danger, like all such magazines, of 
running to heavy articles. It is odd that its 
reviews are all of law books. 


*....Mr. Truman Hillyer’s offer to endow the 
chair of English literature in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, at Columbus, is gladly ac- 


cepted. He gives $10,000 cash and city proper- 
ty worth some $20,000. 


.---A colored man in Ohio claims that 
colored teachers should have employment in 
the mixed schools, as well as the white teach- 


ers. The new state school bill seems t 
them this privilege. ‘ stad 


and in other cases to but | 





Pebbles, 


A NAVIGATOR’s most dangerous strait 
is a whisky straight. 


«++eThe Graphic thinks that Thomas Lord’s 
failure to return is due to room-mate-ism. 





...»The drop-curtain is so called because the 
gentlemen go out for a drop while it is down. 


....The Cincinnati Commercial publishes a 
list of prominent citizens—a sort of cattlehog. 


...8Somebody thinks Dr. Holland’s last 
poem is ‘‘ almost intoxicating in its beauty.”’ 
A sort of Holland gin, we suppose. 


-+.-It is said there is a gentleman in Spring- 
field, Mass., owner of fast trotters, who would 
subscribe $5,(00 for one week’s sleighing. 


....A Newburg goat the other day devoured 
an entire volume at one sitting. That’s what 
you might call a regular swallow tale goat. 


...-An Irish baronet had so many rabbits on 
his property that he made candles of their 
fat. ‘* And, to prove the fact,’’ said he, ‘*the 
momenta terrier dog came into the room the 
candles immediately began to run.” 


-.»--An Aberdeen scholar has found a new 
synonym for precipice. On being recently 
asked, at an examination, how cataracts and 
waterfalls are formed, he promptly replied : 
‘ By pouring water over a Presbyterian.” 


.-.-A certain little damsel, being aggravated 
beyond endurance by her big brother, fell 
down upon ber knees, and cried: ‘‘O Lord! 
bless my brother Tom. He lies, he steals, he 
swears. All boys do; us girls dun’t. Amen,” 


----Goin’ to church this morning?” 
shouted Amos to his neighbor across the way. 
“ No, sir”? ‘* Headache??? ‘*No.’? * Chil- 
dren sick ?’’ ‘* No.’? ‘Got company ?”’ “No.” 
‘« What’s the matter?” “ Kimball!” ‘*’Nough 
said.” 


-..-The other day the professor of German 
asked an unregenerate Junior what the gen- 
der of a certain noun was. The Junior quick- 
ly Meplied: ‘I think itis neuter, sir. At any 
rate, it is neu-ter me.” We predict a grand 
future for that Junior, 


...-At the close of the sittings in the Illinois 
House of Representatives the clerk read the 
following : ‘‘ fam requested to announce that 
the Rev. Dr. McFarland will deliver a lecture 
this evening In the hall on ‘ Education of 
Idiots.’ Members of the Legislature are in- 
vited to attend. 


...-A correspondent of the Times suggests 
that the patron of Llanfairpwllgwngwllgoger- 
bwlldystliogogo might do well to consider the 
claims of a clergyman who had a few vowels 
to spare, like the Rey. Piaratavatissatarrun- 
anse, who in 1872 was introduced to the Duke 
of Edinburgh in New Zealand. 


...-A physician in a country town, who had 
been annoyed by numerous questions concern- 
ing the condition of a patient, was stopped, 
while on his busy rounds, by a man with the 
old question: ‘‘How’s M.?’ ‘Ill,” replied 
the physician. ‘‘ Does he keep his bed ?”’ “ Of 
course, he does. You don’t suppose he’s fool 
enovgh to sell his bed, because he’s ill, do 
you?’ 


.... The Deborah writes pleasantly about an 
incident which lately occurred at Vienna, 
during a Jewish wedding. The ceremovy was 
proceeding satisfactorily, and the cantor was 
about handing the goblet of wine to the bride, 
when she said, quite audibly: ‘ Danke sehr, 
hab’ wirklich kei nen Durst!’ The whole 
assembly laughed at this, all except the bride 
herself. 


----In a streetcar, in Philadelphia, an old 
gentleman was seated in one corner and the 
car was full. A bevy of fair ones, of all ages 
and weights, swarmed in, and there were no 
seats. Whereupon the gallant old gentleman 
shouted aloud: ‘ Ladies, I shall be most happy 
to give my seat to any one of you who is over 
thirty-two years of age.’’ All remained stand- 
ing. 


...-The following advertisement lately ap- 
peared in the Huddersfield (North of England) 
Daily Advertiser: ‘‘Wanted for the sorting- 
room of a rag warehouse, an active man, with 
a thorough practical knowledge of cotton and 
woolen rags, and capable of managing about 
eighty women. Toa suitable party a very lib- 
eral salary will be given.’”’ ‘‘ And so there 
ought to be,’’ adds Punch. 


.-.-A class of school-girls, highly educated 
on the newest principles, were pouring forth 
tothe Bishop of Manchester a list of Latin 
words, with the English equivalents, and they 
came to the word which we elders should call 
vicissim. ‘‘ We-kiss-im,”’ said the girls. “ We- 
kiss-im—by turns.’ ‘‘Oh, do you?” answered 
the Bishop. ‘Then I don’t wonder at your 
adopting the new pronunciation.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BRIDGMAN, C. D’W., D.D., Albany, accepts 
- Madison-equare ch., New York City, 





= A. W., Clayton, N. Y., resigns April 

st. 

CARR, 8. L., ord. at Newport, R. I. 

COLLINS, D.B., Preston Hollow, N. Y., closes 
his pastorate March Ist. 


HASTINGS, A. J., died recently at Lewisburg, 
Penp., aged 38, 


| KIMBALL, O. W., ord. at Bow, N. H. 


PERKINS, Cuarues B., removes from Tren- 
ton, N. J., to Binghamton, N. Y 

REMMINGTON, G. W., Richmondville, N. Y., 
resigns April 1st. 

RUNKLE, Davin, died in Champaign County, 
O., aged 77. 

STRATON, H., Henderson, Ky., accepts call to 
Greensboro’, Ga. 

TOBEY, I. W., Pror., Bethel College, Russell- 
ville, Ky., resigns and enters the pastorate 
at Union Springs, Ala. 

WARREN, G. F., organizes Trinity ch., East 
Boston, Mass., with 200 members, who fol- 
lowed bim from Central-square ch. 

WILKINS, StEeruen, died in Brooklyn, L. I., 
recently, aged 81. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

CUTLER, E., D.D., Worcester, Mass., resigns, 
on account of failing health. 

DANA, M.M. G., D. D., Norwich, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 

DUNNING, A. E., Boston, Mass., called to 
Bangor, Me. 

GARDNER, Austin, accepts call to Bucking- 
ham, Conn. 

GIBSON, C. K., Wayland, resigns, to accept 
call to Benton Harbor, Mich. 

GOODELL, Joun H., Spencertown, N. Y., 
inst, at Windsor Locks, Conn. 

HARRINGTON, C. E., Lancaster, called to 
South Concord, N. H. 

McCORD, R. L,, Toulon, IIl., resigns. 

McG!INLEY, W. A., Brooklyn, L. I., accepts 
call to Greenfield, Mass. 

MERRIMAN, Daniez., Boston, inst. at Central 
ch., Worcester, Mass. 

SWITZER, C. J., Weston, supplies Simons- 
ville, Vt. 

TOMPKINS, W. R., Wrentham, called to Mid- 
dleboro’, Mass. 

WILCOX, 8. M., Lincoln, accepts call to 
Griggsville, Ill. 


FREE BAPTIST. 

BOYNTON, A. E., closes his labors at New- 
field, Me. 

BUTTON, C. H., Gilbert’s Mills, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

GOODWIN, Daniet A., ord. at 8t. Albans, Me. 

eae 4 J.C., closes his labors at Contoo- 
cook, N. 


PRESTON, R. L. D., Williamstown, Vt., re- 

signs April 1st. 
METHODIST. 

ADAMS, Artuur P., Beverly, Mass., suspend- 
ed for doctrinal unsoundness. 

KELLOGG, R. J., Wyoming Conf., appointed 
president of Monrovia Seminary, Liberia, 
Africa. 

OSGOOD, A. M., a supernumerary of the New 
England Conf., drowned at Stonington, 
Conn. 

SMITH, Ossoxrn L., prof. Bmory College, Ox- 
ford, Ga., died recently. 


WILLS, J. C., D.D., president Central College, 
Fayette, Mo., died recently. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARNARD, O. H., Cassopolis, Mich., accepts 
call to Ottawa, Il. 

BELL, 8. HENRy, accepts call to Port Carbon, 
Penn. 

BRADY, Joun G., New York City, N. Y., ord. 
evangelist. 

HASKILL, E. C., settles at Atalisea, Ia. 


HICKOK, F. M., takes charge of the churches 
at Humboldt and Salem, Neb. 

HOFFORD, M. L., Beverly, N. J., called to 
Morrisville, Pen. 

LAIDLAW, Rosert, Detroit, Mich., called to 
Hamilton, Canada. 

McCULLAGH, ARCHIBALD, Germantown, 


Penn., accepts call to Ross-street ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MITCHELL, Gorpvon, Plainfield, Conn., died 
recently. 


~~ A. Y., accepts call to Upper Indiana, 
nd. 


NELLIS, J. V. C., called to Gilbertsville, N. Y. 

STONECIPHER, J. F., ord. and inst. at Mer- 
cer, Penn. 

TAYLOR, CHares H., D.D., inst. at Green- 
point, L. I. 

THOMAS, C., F., Chester, Penn., resigns. 


REFORMED. 
wk ki RIcHARD, inst. at Walkill Valley, 


GARRETSON, G. R., accepts call to Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 


MAGEE, Georce A., died at Lake View, N.J., 
recently. 


SWITZ, ApraHaM J, Schenectady, N. Y., 
died recently, aged 83. 


VAN ZANDT, BeEnsamin, D.D., Leeds, N. Y., 
resigns, . 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
CAMPBELL, J. C., Sixth ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn., resigns. 
CRISWELL, RoBeEkrt, called to Lebanon, O. 
WYATT, R. C., accepts call to Clifton, O. 
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News of the Week. 


“Tne war tone in the East moderates. Last 
accounts (to the 19th) state that the Powers 
have decided to hold the Congress at Baden. 
Baden and settle mattcrs with the pen. A fea- 
ture of this turnin the situation is a proposi- 
tion made by Russia that the United States be 
represented at the Congress. Great Britain is 
understood to make no objection, but wauts 
Greece also to have a say. Meanwhile the 
English fleet has dropped down forty miles 
south of Constantinople, and tie Russians 
threaten no further advance. This is much 
more favorable for peace than the outlook a 
few days before. On Tuesday of last week we 
had it that when Turkey was informed that the 
flvet purposed going up tothe city to protect 
the Christian she refused a firman, or permis- 
sion. Next day, great excitement at St. Peters- 
burg and London. On Thursday an ugly pros- 
pect ; four of the English fronclads in the Darda- 
nelles defiantly—at least, apparently so—move 
up to Princes’s Islands, withia thirteen miles 
of the Turkish capital, and the Czar promptly 
declares that this is a menace to Russia, which 
will oblige the latter to occupy the city with her 
troops. As usualin similar emergencies, both 
sides aunouoce their intentions as ‘ pacific.” 
Oo Friday matters looked no better. Lord 
D>-rby sought to persuade Russia to keep out 
of Constintioople and hinted that any attempt 
on her part to occupy Gallipoli on the Darda- 
nelles or to disturb the communications of the 
B itish fleet might lead toa rupture. Rusela, 
however, keeps part of her army close to Con- 
stantinople, and is said at the same time to 
have asked Germany to interfere in favor of 
peace. Pending these movements, Austria, 
Greece, and the Hungarians showed anxiety 
and alarm, while France has kept a cool bead 
and remains indifferent. In Constantinople, 
where excitement, of course, has been running 





‘ high, no disturbances have occurred and the 


Jhristian population is promised protection by 
the Czar. ‘* What next ?’’ depends on the Con- 
gress. 


.... After a session of seventeen hours, the 
Senate, about four o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, passed the Bland Silver Bill by a vote of 
42 to 25, the proportion of Republicans and 
Democrats on each side being nearly the came. 
The title of the bill, as amended, reads: “A 
bill to authorize the coinage of a standard 
silver dollar and restore its legal-tender char- 
acter, Amendments offered by Meesrs. Ker- 
nan and Ferry that the $1 and $2 greenbacks 
be redeemed with silver dollars, and th«n 
reissued, was agreed to by the same vote, 
Senator Jones made the principal speech 
last week in defense of the Bland measure. 
His array of facts and figures went to 
demonstrate, in his mind, that silver had not 
materially depreciated in value and that the 
alarm at its appearance as money was without 
foundation. Secretary Sherman, at the same 
time, notified the House that there would be a 
deficlency of nearly $5,000,000 in the revenues 
this year, at the present rate of income, which 
‘solid’? men refer to the suspense caused by 
the wavering financial policy of: Congress. 
The proposed reduction of the tax on whisky 
is likely to be defeated. Some sharp fencing 
occurred in the House when the West Point 
Appropriation Bill came up, the talking being 
confined principally to Democratic members. 
Mr. Aiken, of South Carolina, moved to cut 
down the pay of army officers detailed as in- 
structors in the Academy and to reduce the 
cadet allowance from $540 to $300. Mr. 
Hewitt, of New York, rejoined that the coun- 
try had not forgotten its debt to West Point, 
aud that it would never allow it to’ fall under 
the hammer. The appropriation was voted 
intact. 


...-The marriages of the Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of the Crown Prince of Germany and 
grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, to Bernard, 
the Hereditary Prince of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Meivingen; and of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, to Au- 
gustus, Hereditary Prince of the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg, were solemnized in Berlin, Mon- 
day evening. The unique feature of the cere- 
monies was the traditional dance by torcblight 
of twelve ministers of the Emperor’s Cabinet. 
The trousseaux were entirely of German make, 


...-Reports from Athens represent that, io 
consequence of recent massacres in the Greek 
provinces cf Turkey and the entry of the 
British fleet into the Dardanelles, the Greek 
Government feel themselves justified in reoc- 
cupying Thessaly aud Epirus. General Grivas 
is to take command of the forces in Western 
Greece, and Colonel Coroneos is to command 
the Cretan insurgents. Ten thousand men of 
the Garde Mobile are under arms at Athens. 


.-+-Provided war doesn’t interrupt the Pari® 
Exposition, our Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington proposes to rend and calls for vegetable 
products of every description capable of ready 
preservation and exhibition, specimens of 
native fertilizing materials, and plans of meth- 





ods of farming, irrigation, fruit culture, etc. 
Nothing can be accepted after March 34. 


...-Foreign appointments: Bayard Taylor, 
minister to Berlin ; Cassius Goodloe, of Keu- 
tucky, minister to Belgium; John Baker, of 
Illinois, to Venezuela. Gen. Julius Staehl 
now acts as U. 8. vice consul general at 
Shanghai, where some changes have been 
made, owing, it is said, to unsavory official 
revelations. 


....Among prominent citizens who died last 
week were Hon. Gideon Welles, Ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, at Hartford, on the 11th, and 
William Welsh, of Philadelphia, late Commis- 
sioner or Indian Affairs, on same date. The 
former was buried with becoming ceremonies 
on the 13th. Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
officiated. 


...-It 1s reported that the friends of the Sil- 
ver Bill will refuse to allow debate in the 
House on the bill as amended by the Senate, 
although it was agreed that, in view of its op- 
ponents refraining from filibustering on its 
first passage, opportunity should be given to 
discuss it when it was returned from the 
Senate. 


.-..T'wo churches, one Presbyterian, the 
other Reformed, and the large structure known 
as the Excelsior Buildings, containing the 8th 
Regiment’s armory, all in this city, on West 
Twenty-third Street, were swept off by fire 
Sunday evening last, the 17th. Loss nearly 
three-quarters of a million. 


....A large and earnest meeting of business 
men and capitalists, held in Baltimore on the 
14th, voted to protest against the passage of 
the Silver Bill and to organize the ‘‘ Honest 
Money League of Marylaud.”” Ia New York 
the Importers’ and Grocers’ Board of Trade 
entered a similar protest. 


....Fernando Wood’s new tariff bill is op- 
posed in Penusylvania. The state senate has 
passed resolutions expressing its ‘‘ abiding 
faith in protection and its beueficial effects to 
the whole country,’? and protesting against 
the departure from the old policy, as the 
Wood measure proposes. 


...The steamboat ‘‘Old Colony,” of the 
Fall River line, met with a severe accident Sat- 
urday night, in the breaking of the after end 
of the walking-beam, which went crashing 
through the upper deck and the main stair- 
case. Noone was injured and the boat was 
towed back to Newport. 


...-The Geographical Soctety of France 
thanks Capt. Howgate, of the U. 8S. army, 
Washington, for his prosecution of a plan to 
establish a Polar colony. Its president, M. De 
La Ronclere le Noury, thinks the project 
would ‘‘hastenthe geographical conquest of 
the Polar regions.”’ 


...-Mr. Carpenter’s painting of the Lincoln 
Cabinet, known as the “ Signing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,’’ was formally pre- 
sented to Congress on the llth. Gen. Gar- 
field and Hon. A. H. Stephens made the 
speeches. 


....-The Spanish authorities in Cuba propose 
conditions of peace,to put an end to the 
worrying war that has been kept up with the 
insurgents for some ten years. Conces- 
sions, liberty, pardon, and other inducements 
are offered. 


...-President Hayes considers the case of 
Gen. Anderson at New Orleans as sufficiently 
grave to merit the attention of the Attorney- 
General. Both parties in Congress are show- 
ing anxtety over the turn of affairs in that 
city. 

...esMontgomery Blair broke out in the 
Maryland House of Delegates, on the 14th, 
with a set of resolutions denouncing the 
Electoral Commission and the seating of Presi- 
dent Hayes—a year and a day after date. 


....- Representative Brandt, of the Minnesota 
Assembly, held up a fifty-dollar bill in his hand 
the other day, which he said was sent him for 
his vote on some text-book bill. He put a 
negative on both bills. 


... Investigation of alleged cruel punish- 
ment in the state prison at Trenton, N. J., 
brings out the fact that the discipline is severe 
and at time excessive. One prisoner died 
while under “‘ treatment.” 


...-A bill is reported to the Maine house of 
representatives giving equal political rights 
irrespective of sex—among other things allow- 
ing women to vote at municipai elections. 


....Webster’s home at Marshfield, Mass., 
was destreyed by fire on the 14th. The me- 
mentoes of the statesman were fortunately 
rescued. Loss $50,000, insured in part, 

...-No truth in the rumor that Sitting Bull 
bas crossed into our territory again, with war- 
path intentions. 


...»Ex-Senator Wade appears to have passed 
the crisis in his severe illness. 


..--A fire bas destroyed four thousand bales 
of cotton in Savannah. 











Literature, 


A prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the Weekk 





readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


INFAMOUS EDITING.* 


Tr our information in regard to Mr. 
Harry Buxton Forman is correct, he is a 
clerk in the London Post-office, which 
makes him, of course, a man of letters. 
He is one of a class of editors who are be- 
ginning to swarm in England—men of no 
Originality of mind, though uncommon 
novelty of expression, who come into such 
little vogue as they have by unearthing 
things that were happily covered up, and 
making much ado about their nothings. 
Mr. Ingrim, who cares so much for the 
fair fame of Poe, is one of them; Mr. Ros- 
setti, who cares so much more for the 
fairer fame of Shelley, is another; and Mr. 
Forman, who cares so very much more for 
the fairest fame of Shelley, is a third. 
There may be a fourth and a fifth, for 
vermin abound in England. But three 
are enough. To what shall we liken them? 
We think too well of respectable ghouls to 
insult their memory by any implied com- 
parison. They are worse than barnacles, 
for barnacles can be scraped off the bot- 
toms of ships; but these Shélleyites never. 
Suppose we call them the hyenas of lit- 
erature? 

We knew nothing of Mr. Forman until 
we saw his edition of Shelley’s Poetical 
Works, which are more beautifully printed 
in thts edition than in any other with which 
we are familiar, and we feel now that the 
less any one knows of him the better. He 
has done Keats to death in this little book, 
ashe did Shelley to death in four thick 
volumes. He did in Shelley’s case pre- 
cisely what that great genius but misguided 
young man would have wished undone 
(among other things, called attention to the 
suppressed passages in ‘‘ Laon and Cyth 
na”— Shelley scholars will understand 
what we mean); and now he has done in the 
case of Keats preciscly just what Kea's 
would have begged and implored might 
never be done. H2 has exposed the throb- 
bings,the palpitations, the lacerations of 
his breaking heart. On general princi 
ples, such editing is simply infamous, for 
it adds a new horror to the thought of 
death. Every man (the wisest,as well as 
the silliest) bas written letters that he never 
ought to have written, and that he hopes 
are destroyed. Most women have written 
and have received such letters, and would 
like to cowhide the man who would dare 
to print them. (Gently, ladies. We destroy 
your correspondence the moment it is 
perused—sometimes, perhaps, before.) The 
writers of these Jetters were in love, in 
debt, in drink (we are thinking of the gen- 
tlemen alone), in anger, possibly in jail. 
The ladies—but what condition can ladies 
be in when they write foolish letters? 
What are the facts in regard to this brutal- 
ity? Dhey are that a young English poet, 
who had published two or three little vol- 
umes of verse, which the critics of his 
country were decrying, met, shortly after 
his twenty-fourth birthday, a young En- 
lish woman of nineteen, beautiful, rich, 
coquettish, with whom he fell desperately 
in love, and to whom he wro’e the letters 
which are so shamefully printed by Mr. 
Forman. Every reader of Keats has 
known of their existence for thirty years 
and has conjectured their character. They 
were in the possession of Lord Houghton 
(then plain Mr. Monckton Milnes) when he 
was writing his ‘* Life of Keats ” and edit- 
ing his ‘‘Letters and Literary Remains.” 
The person to whom they were addressed 
had kept them twenty-seven years—with 
what recollections of her cruelty who can 
say? She married (when no one Cares), 
had children (no matter how many), who, 
after her death (when nobody is anxious to 
know) and fifty-seven years after the death 
of their mother’s immortal lover, sell the 
use of them to Mr. Forman, or his English 
publisher, and who will probably sell the 
originals before long in the open market in 








* LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO FANNY BRAWNE. 
Written tin the years MDCCCXIX and MDCCCXX, 
and now given from the original manuscripts. 
With Introduction and Notes. By HARRY BUXTON 
ForRMAN. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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London, as if they were so many hampers 
of wine (which they are, in a sense; being, 
indeed, the laeryma of poor Keats), and 
not the most sacred letters in the world! 

There are thirty-seven of these sancti- 
ties, which are very painful to read, expos- 
ing, as they do, the extreme hunger of 
Keats’s heart, and his adoration of a worth- 
less idol. They follow a silhouette of Miss 
Brawne, who was rightly named. She had 
a cold, hard, haughty face, and the “‘ stony 
British stare.” The first of these reveal- 
ments of the poet’s inner life was written at 
Shanklin, on the 3d of July, 1819; the last 
on the eve of his departure for Italy. They 
contain no allusion to the literary works 
upon which he was engaged (none to speak 
of ), in which Miss Brawne was apparently 
not interested; and they show his inability 
to remember dates. There was no occasion, 
however, for Mr. Forman to point out the 
latter fact to us, for it was patent before in 
Lord Houghton’s ‘‘ Life” and in the Keats’s 
letters published last summer in the World. 
We arenot so ignorant in America as Mr. 
Forman supposes. We know something of 
Keats’s friends and of his residences and 
abiding-places — Edmonton, Hampstead, 
Winchester, and the like. We are not 
critical, perhaps, as Mr. Forman aspires to 
be; nor have we yet reached the art of 
analyzing windows and failing to find stair- 
cases, 

We remember, among other literary facts, - 
a copy of verses in the ‘‘ Poetical Works” 
of Tennyson, which bear directly and 
heavily upon this unpleasant subject, and 
crushingly upon all literary hyenas. They 
were written to Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
after reading his ‘‘ Life of Keats”; and, 
bitter throughout, they are savage in these 
two stanzis: , 


“ Proclaim the faults he would not show; 
Break lock and seal, betray the trust; 
Keep nothing sacred; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.” 


“ He gave the people of his best; 
His worst he kept, his best he gave. 
My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest!” 

If there is any potency in the curses of 
poets, the curses of Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson rest upon the head of Mr. Harry 
Buxten Forman. What will he violate 
nex'? Thackeray’s ashes repose at Kensal 
Green, and the ashes of Dickens in West- 
minster Abbey. Thackeray has had no 
biographer. Dickens hasonly had Forster. 





So little is being done in the department 
of modern Church history that every attempt 
to supply a pressing need ought to be prompt- 
ly recognized and encouraged. It is marvel- 
ous that American writers should give so 
much attention to doctrinal, ecclesiastical, 
and devotional works, and so little to the his- 
tory of existing churches. The Rev. Ancel 
H. Basgett bas done his Church and the read- 
ing public aservice in his History of the Method- 
ist Protestant Church, and done it at a fitting 
momeut. The Church has just been reunited, 
after a separation of many years, and it was 
proper that one who had participated in the 
secession of 1830 and the subdivision of 1858, 
and witnessed the happy reunion in 1877, 
should write the history of these events and 
of the rise and progress of the Church with 
which his fortunes have been connected 
for nearly half a century. We cannot 
doubt, after a careful examination of 
Mr. Bassett’s work, that he was competent for 
the task imposed upon him. He sketches 
briefly the rise of Methodism in England, its 
plaoting, progress, and organization in Ameri- 
ca; gives full and careful chapters tothe di-sat- 
isfaction inthe Mother Church with the refusal, 
to admit laymen to a share in the government 
and the secession which resulted; follows the 
fortunes of the new body, the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, to and through the agitation 
on the slavery question and the separation of 
1858; gives the history of the Nortbern 
branch, or the Methodist Church, and 
sketches, though not eo fully as might 
have been desired, the doings of the Soutbern 
wing, or the Methodist Protestant Chureb. He 
closes the historical part with an account of 
the negotiations for union and the pro- 
ceedings of the Baltimore Conference of 
1877, which accomplished the consolida- 
tion of the two bodies. Next avd last 
the biographies of the more prominent 
characters of this branch of non-Episcopal 
Methodism are given. Wecannot doubt that 
the seceders had a substantial grievance; but 
they made their demands with too much 
vehemence. We cannot wonder that those 
who were opposed to the modifications asked 
for should suspect the loyalty of the reformers, 





when such strong phrases were used respecting 
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the goveroment of t®e Church and its more 
prominent defenders. But the General Con- 
fereoce was unwise in the course it took, 
especially in 1824, when ft said, respecting the 
petition for lay representation: ‘If by rights 
and privileges it is intended to sigvify some- 
thing foreign from the institutiovs of the 
Church as we received them from our fathers, 
pardon us if we know no such rights and if we 
do not comprehend such privileges.’”’ There 
was too much vehemence on the one side and 
too much stiffness on the other. 
formers exercised more patience and prudence, 
they might have rematued in the mother 
ehurch and Lastened by many years the 
charge which was accomplished in 1872. Mr. 
Bassett appears to be as nearly impartial asa 
historian of this generation could be expected 
to be, avd the etyle, method, and carefulness 
of bis work are creditable to him, as {is also its 
execution to the Methodist Publishing House 
at Pittsburgh. 


.- Two new volumes on geology, one En- 
giish and the other American, are a good ‘seue 
from a single house, and this is what we have 
from D. Appleton & Co. Professor Joseph 
Le Conte, of the University of California, is one 
of our best geologists and ablest authorities. It 
is well to have sach a work as bis Elements of 
Geoloyy from the Pacific tide of the continent 
from one who is acquainted with the magnifi- 
cent investigations in the surface and palwon- 
tological geology of the extreme West. This 
work is not a manual, like Dana’s, for the special 
student. Itisa readable and full abstract of 
what a cultivated man, and especially an 
American, pot a specialist, ought to know 
about the history cf the earth. Many very 
iuterestirg facts in the bistory of the earth are 
better put here than in most treatises, Thus 
we find that the end of the Miocene period was 
caused by tbe eleva'ion of the Coast Chaio and 
the outpouring of lava-floods from the Cascade 
Range; tbat the end of the Cretaceous came 
with the elevation of the whole western balf 
of the continent, tue abolition of the Central 
Bea, and the formation of the Waheatch and 
Uintah Mountains; that the close of the Ju- 
rassic period coincided with the elevation of 
the Sierra and Cascade ranges and the out- 
bursts of traps on the Atlantic Coast; that the 
convulsion which elevated the Appalachian 
Chain separated the Paleozoic from the Meso- 
zole period. Professor Le Conte, of course, 
accepts development. The proof of Ter- 
tlary man he holds to be very slight. .Man 
came in with the Quaternary; but the time 
éuriog which be has existed is very uncertain, 
Tr may be 100,000 years, or it may be only 
10,000 ; but more probably the former than the 
latter.” In any case, the development of the 
physical structure of man, like that of other 
avimals, tas been rather catastrophic, so that 
intermediate forms connecting species are not 
to be expected. Man, however, occupies so 
exceptions! a etation in the series that his 
prriod can properly be separated as the Pay- 
cbozoic, the Age of Mind, Professor Nichol- 
son, of the University of St. Andrews, is the 
au'hor of The Ancient Life History of the Earth, 
The scope of this book {s narrower than that 
of the other, having to do only with the suc- 
c:asion of life, and not at all with the history 
of the convulsions avd changes of tbe globe. 
It is of lees intercst to us, as baving much 
fewer Americun illustratione, In its field 
this work is full and instructive. Writing 
without the light which our Western geolo- 
gists think that they gain from the history of 
the rocks in our American mountuwin chains, 
be accepts a much more gradual development 
than Le Conte or Clarence Ktng woufd allow. 

. Indeed, he will not admit that any competent 
geologist can accept a catastrophic theory of 
the origin of species. Both books are profuse- 
ly illustrated, the former especially with new 
engravings ; and we notice that some of the 
cuts do service in both volumes, 


.» The Electoral System of the United States, by 
David McKnight (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, publishers), is a book that gives 
ample evidence that the author has studied 
the subject very careful'y and that he is a 
sharp and critical reasoner. His argument to 
show that the authority to count the electoral 
votes and declare the result is, by the Consti- 
tution, vested exclusively in the President of 
the Senate, and that the two houses of Con- 
gress are preeent simply as witnesses of this 
official transaction, is far the best that we 
have seen. He, of course, objects to the ap- 
pointment of the Electoral Commiesion at the 
last counting, for the purpose of performing a 
duty which the Constitution assigns to the 
President of the Senate. The deeisions of the 
Commission in the cases of Florida, Louis- 
java, :nd Oregon he subjects to an unsparing 
criticism, all of which is mort effectually an- 
swered by the single proposition that the 
Commission was vested only with the powers 
which the Constitution gives to Conzress at 
the counting of the electoral votes. It did not 
act &s a court or a canvassing board. Its sole 
function was to find out who were authorized 
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to act as electors in these states ; and for this 
purpose it was of necessity limited to the ac- 
tion of the constituted authorities of those 
states. To have gone beyond this point would 
have violated the electoral system, which the 
autbor so much admires. This system he 
would perpetuate, without amendment or im- 
provement. He proposes an elaborate law 
to be enacted by Congress for its application, 
which, by his own showing, would not, as a 
law, be worth the paper on which it might be 
written, and that, too, whether the counting 
authority resides by the Constitution in the 
President of the Senate or in the two houses 
of Congress. We entirely disagree with the 
author as to the exceilence of the electoral 
system, and believe that a much better plan 
might be constructed. And as to any remedy 
for its imperfections, there is no possibility of 
an ¢ffective one short of an amendment to the 
Constitution itself. Legislation cannot do the 
needed work. 


«---Dr. Charles L. Ives, the author of The 
Bible Docrine of the Soul, which is now re- 
ceiving in Tue INDEPENDENT such full review 
from the competent hands of Prof: C. M. 
Mead, is a member and officer of a Congrega- 
tional church, and was lately professor of 
theory and practice of medicine in Yale Col- 
lege. This book grew out of some talks with 
his Bible-class, and is now enlarged to a vol- 
ume, from a thick pamphlet issued four years 
ago. It is not necessary fer us to repeat edi- 
torially the work of Professor Mead. Suffice it 
tosay that we are glad that he has the patience 
to follow out the arguments of the author, 
who has offered, by the way, to pay for the 
publication of five thousand copies of any ref- 
utation which shall be judged sufficient bya 
board of arbitration. The fault of the book is 
that it assumes to read the Scriptures with a 
microscope, The Bible simply knows that 
men live after death, in pleasure or pain. The 
idea of a ‘‘natural immortality ’? was not in 
their minds. They say nothing about it. 
Plato and Cicero got bold of that idea in a 
fashion ; but the matters discussed in this vol- 
ume are quite foreign to the objects of Scrip, 
ture, and it is ridiculous to balance text agafost 
text, and conclusion against conclusion, to 
settle a question of modern theology. The 
Jews did not know themselves what “ nephesh 
chayah,” nor * payche,”’ nor ‘ pneuma” were, 
and to import our philosophy into the words 
is labor wasted. Our author holds the soul 
and body (and the soul has a bodily basis) re- 
muin in the grave and unconscions till the 
resurrection; that then the good and the bad 
will be raised and judged; and that the good 
will enter into endless bfiss, and the wicked 
will be utterly destroyed, annihilated. This 
belief is not popular, neither is it utterly une- 
vangelical. 


.-A very useful book for ministers 1s 
Mr. J. H. Pettingell’s Homiletical Index (D. 
Appleton & Co.), The really valuable portion 
of it, for which we would have sacrificed the 
rest, is {ts chief portion—a reprint in the mar- 
gin of the broad page of the chief passages of 
the Bible, and references attached of sermons 
and their subjects by various preachers on 
these texts, The work {3 conscientiously 
done; although, as the compiler says, there 
must be very many omissions, and possibly 
some who examine it may see that their own 
valuable discourses are net referred to. There 
are some comical things in it. For example, 
we notice that en the text “I bear them 
record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge, the references are the 
following: ‘‘ Danger of zeal without knowl- 
edge: (Tillotson. Methodism: Sidney Smith.) 


....The Harpers publish in their compact 
‘‘ Half-Hour Series ” six additions to the many 
little volumes that have preceded them. First, 
we bave four historical and critical studies by 
Lord Macaulay, selected from his famous con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Aeview—John Mil- 
ton, his first andin some respects most no- 
table essay (1825); Lord Byron (1831); John 
Hampden (1831); and Burleigh and his Times 
(1832). Next we have two exquisite stories 
—De Capo, by Miss Thackeray, and Shep- 
herds All and Maidens Fair, by Walter Besant 
and James Rice; then Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke’s Lelters from Russia (whither he went, 
on the staff of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, at the coronation of Alexander, in 1856); 
and, last, Constantinople, by Jame Bryce, a 
lecture delivered in Aberdeen, on the third of 
January of the present year. 


-».eThe American News Company have 
published An American Almanac for 1878, 
which bas been compiled by Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress. Its leading 
features are the fullness of i's statistics in 
financial and economical questions, which are 
now of the highest public faterest. It con- 
tains numerous compilations carefully made 
from public documents of the United States 
aod other nation:, bringing into one record 
the statistics of public debts, revenue and ex- 





penditure, imports and exports, tariff and in- 


ternal revenue, army and navy, pensions and 
patentg, population, shipping, emigration, 
agriculture, education, etc. It embraces also 
tables of temperature, vital statistice, tele- 
grapbs, railroeds, savings banks, periodicals, 
elections—in a word, almost everything, and 
is invaluable as a work of reference. 


. Seven years ago Professor Huxley issued 
a ‘Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated An- 
imals.’” He bas now prepared a Manual of the 
Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals (D. Apple- 
ton &Co.). It isa careful, thorough, technica), 
and complete work on the subject, to be used 
chiefly by students and not easily .compre- 
heneible by any others. Forsuch it is admir- 
able. It bas to do with facts and does not 
concern itself about theories. On the subject 
of spontaneous generation, or ablogenesis, the 
author repeats clearly and fully his well- 
known conclusions that the independent origin 
of life at the present time under any conditions 
bas not at all been proved. We notice that the 
“ Bathybius’’ does not have even the honor of a 
mention. 


-.-»Roberts Brothers have just published 
What Career? by E. E. Hale, author of ‘* How 
to Do It,’’ who certainly knows how to do ft; 
for, counting each of his books as one line, 
this, his Jast line, completes a sonnet. Mr. 
Hale is a fortunate man, There are ten sep- 
arate chapters or sections in this book, which 
again carries out our poetic suggestion, there 
being ten feet in the English heroic line; ard 
there is much that is practically poetic in the 
brilliant prose of Mr. Hale, here and elsewhere, 
as his thousands of readers know, for he is 
hale fellow well met with his countrymen. 


gaan The January number of the valuable 
Magazine of American History bas the usual 
variety of miscellaneous facts about American 
history. Here is an epitaph reported in the 
diary of a British officer in 1776, as found by 
him in the Isle aux Noix, in Canada, over the 
bodies of two Pennsylvania soldiers—Capt. 
Adams and Lieut. Culberson—sealped by In- 
dians, June 20th, 1776: 
“Sons of America rest in quiet here, 

Britannia blush, Burgoyne let fall a tear, 

And tremb'e Europe Sons with savage ease 

Death and Revenge awaits you with discrace.”” 

....»Mvcesrs, Roberts Brothers have just 

brought out The Religion of Israel, a transla- 
tion by Ricbard A. Armstrong, B.A.. from the 
Dutch of T. Knappert, pastor at Leiden. It 
{s important, {n the opinion of the translator, 
that young minds should be faithfally and 
accurately informed of the results of modern 
research into the early development of the 
Israclitish religion, and this information can 
be found, he believes, in this book, which re- 
flecta the convictions of a school of critics of 
the Reformed Church of Holland. 


.-The Harpers publish in their *‘ Library of 
Select Fiction’ two tales of married life, one 
being Hard to Bear, by Georgiana M. Craik, a 
charming, womanly writer. The other is by 
M. C. Stirling, who, we trust, has found 4 
True Man, and made him happy. They also 
publish An Open Verdict, the last completed 
novel of the much-writing Miss Braddon (who 
isn’t Miss Braddon any more) and who fre- 
quently writes with power. 


.-.-Mersr2, Estes & Laurfat have recently 
published in their ‘‘Cohweb Serfes of Choice 
Fiction” a translation from the French, by 
Lucy H. Hooper, of Alphonse Daudet’s last 
and most striking novel, The Nabob. The 
scene is laid in Paris during the decadence of 
the Empire, and the characters are mostly por- 
traits of its parasites. It is the moral, on a 
large scale, of rotten speculation. 


..Mr. M. F. Sweetrer has added a brief 
memoir of Rembrandt to bis series of ‘ Art 
Blographies.”” The chief authority which he 
has consulted for bis little study is Vosmaer, 
who has devoted years to the elucidation of the 
character of Rembrandt, and who has certainly 
cleared him of many false charges which his 
detractors have brought against him. (J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) 


...-Mr. William J. Rolfe, formerly bead- 
master of the High School at Cambridge, 
Mass., has lately edited, with notes, Shakes- 
peare’s History of Henry the Fifth. This little 
volume takes its place in a series of Shskes- 
perean studies which Mr. Rolfe has made, and 
which are admirable throughout. (Harper & 
Brethers. ) 


-...D. Appleton & Company publish in their 
dainty series of primers a Primer of Piano- 
forte Playing, by Franklin Taylor. It is de- 
voted to touch, exercises, fingering, phrasing, 
ornaments, and special difficulties, is carefully 
and clearly written, and contains many exer- 
cises from famous composers. 


++» The Seribners issue or import an edition 
of 8. I. Curtiss, Jr.’s The Levitical Priests, 
dedicated to Professor Green, of Pricceton, 
and honored with a preface by Dr. Delitzech. 
Mr. Curtiss is an American student, residing in 
Germany. 
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....From Scribner, Armstrong & Co. we 
have a volume of All Saints’ Day and other Ser- 
mons, by Charles Kingsley. There are forty- 
three of these sermons, all short and all ad- 
mirable for their directress and freshness. 


..-eProf. Francis A. Walker’s admirable 
articles on ‘“‘The World’s Fatr,’? which at- 
tracted s0 much attention in The International 
Review, have been gathered into a permanent 
volume by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


..-eTbe Harpers have also published The 
History of a Crime; The Testimony of an Hye- 
witness, by Victor Hugo, a terribly scathing 
and picturesque account of the first and sec- 
ond days of the Coup d’ Etat. 


.... Zhe Tarish Choir Anthems (Rev. C. L. 
Hutchins, Medford, Mass.) is intended for use 
in Episcopal churches and consists of num- 
bers first published separately and bound. It 
is a good thing. ; 


....Dr. John C, Lord was for thirty-eight 
years pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y. His Memoir, pub. 
lished by the church, is a pleasant record of a 
good man. 


..-Those who think of emigrating to that 
most admirable State of Kansas should write 
to J. 8. Boughton, Lawrence, for his compact 
Hand-book of the state. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


By John Rich- 





History of hong Bogie People, 
ard Green, M. Vol With eight maps. 
8vO, pp. 388. ew york: “Harper Bris 

Anthropology. By Dr. Paul To inard, with 
—_— by Prot. Paul Broca. ‘translated by 

Robert T H. Baridley. M. D. With forty- 
nin wond-cuts. 8vo, pp. 564, a 
+ Baal Lippincott & Co.; Londun: Chapman 

The paella Life-History of tbe Earth. A 
comprenensive outline of the principles and 
lending facts of pal@ontologios | science. By 

Aile ne Nicholson, M. D. M, A., Po. =! 
F.R.S8. 8v0, PP. 425. _— York: D.A 
pleton & Co enme 


A Manual of the ‘Anatomy ‘of. Invertebrated 


Animals. By Thomas H. Huxiey, LL.D., 
¥F.R.S._ 8vo, Pp. = one! York: D. Apple- 
CON BOO... coccccccccccces c000 sos00: cocsccccce 


A ners of England in ‘the Fighteenth Cen- 
tury. By William Edward Hartpol: Lecky, 
Vois.Land Il. 8vo, pp. 650, New York: D. 
Appleton & CO..00..- cccccccce — evecee cocces 

On the Study of bog Lectures addressed 

ina:ly) to the pits av the Diecesan 

Train in-Sehvol, Winchester. By_ kichard 
Chenevix Trenca. Dt. From the latest re- 
vired Knglish edition, with an exhaustive 
analysix,adcitional words for illustratvon, 
and qusetions for examination. By Thoms 

lée. erate pp.400. New York: W.J. 
Widd ere a ee rrr 

All Saints’ Day. ‘and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. Charles Einasiey, M.A. Edited by_the 
Rev. W. Harrison. M:A. 12mo, PP 42%). New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & CO........0e00+ 

a of John Keats to Fannie actin writ- 

n in the years MDCCCX!X and MDCCCXX, 
oe t now given from the origina: manure ripts, 
with introduction and notes. By Harry 
Buxton Forman, Square i2mo PP. - “<—_ 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & & CO. 

‘The Coming Empire; or, Two Thou: anal Miles 
in ‘Texas op Horsebuck. By H_¥F. McDanied 
and N. A. Taylor. — pp. 329. Bonventre 
A.8. Barnes & Co 

The Commonwealth Reconstructed. ‘By Charles 

C P. Clurk, M.D. Pp. 216. — ites rk: _ 
Barnes WOO. ia iseds seecbees +» 150 

Homiletical Index. A hond- book of "texts, 
themes, and authors, for the use of hae 
ers and Bible echola 's generally. Embracing 
twenty thousand citat'ons of Scripture tc 24 
and of discourses Soames thereon, und r a 
twofold arrangemen y Petungell, 

M., with an Tneroduetion by Geo. E . Day, 
.D,” Royal getavo, PP. 316. mew ‘York: 
D. Appleton & Co..... 

Eruest Goer, By Saliie Rochester Ford, “Tmo, 
pp. 630... New York: Sheldon & Co 

The Bible Doctrine of the Soul; or, Man’s Na. 
_ ture and Destiny as Revealed. By Char 
J... lves, M.D. J2mo, pp. 334, Pnitadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Hath linger. ....... 

Hand-book of Kansas ior 187s. With Map. ‘Pp. 
89. Lawrence, Kan.: J.s. Boughton. .,.. .. 00 

The History of 2 Crime. The Testimony of 
an Kye-Witness. By Vict. 1Hugo. With Il- 
oe - ~— PD. 108, — York; Har- 
per & B . 0% 

Hard to ~ by Georgiana M. Craik, and ‘A 
True Man, by M. C, Sterling. 1 vol. ited 
po. 118. New Toms Harper & Bros 

Field-Murshal Count Moltke’9 letrers from 
Russia. Irinslated from the German_ by 
Grace — Pp. 18t, New York: —_— 
POT GH BroB..c.rccrscccces  cecves 

Constantinople. Bv James Bryce. Pp. 70. 
York: Harper & Bros 

John Hampden--Lord Burle igh. By Lord “Ma- 
cauulay. Pp. 138. New York: Harper & Bros. 

ie oo Byron. By Lord penaugaends 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Suplee’s Trench on Words, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dullin. 
Arranged for Class-Book, 
from the Latest Revised English Edition. 
With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional 
Words for Illustration, and Ques- 
tions tor Examination. 

By THOMAS D. SUPLEE. 
Head-Master of St. Augustine's Oullege, Benicia, Cal 


“TRENCH'S STUDY OF WornDSs” has Jong been & 
well-known anc favorite study, though but pooriy 
me ey beretufore for school ure. 

new arrangement it must prove more ac- 
ceptable than ever. 


400 Pages. 





12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Copies for exawinution, witha view = introduc. © 
tion, sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.10. 


W. J. WLDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 


—-0-— 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for March—full of interesting 
reading-matter, with eighty-four beautiful illustrations 
—ofers its readers a rare iiterary entertoinment, the 
varied character of which is shown in the following 
summary of its contents. 

ny ; ee 
WASHINGTON SKETCHES. 


A beautifully illustrated paper, by MARTHA J. 
LAMB, entitled State and Soci’ty in Washington, con- 
tains much novel information about the Depart- 
ment of State and gives some very interesting de- 
tails of social life in the National Capital, 





THE OLD MASTERS. 
The first of a series of papers on Old Fiemish Mas- 
tera is about Quentin Matsy:, the famous “ black- 
amith’’ painter of Antwerp, with fine Illustrations. 





HOUSEHOLD ART. 


JCLIOS WILCOX contributes an interesting papor 
on Fret-Sawing and Wood-Carving, with eighteen 
Illustrations. 


FICTION. 


Chapters IV—VIIL of WILLIAM BLACK’S Novel, 
Macleod of Dare, with an Illustration, The second 
fas‘allment of The Return of the Native, THOMAS 
HAnpDy’s new Novel. 

An exceedingly humorous story, Morganatie 
Matches, by CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. The scene is 
laid in Ohio at the time of Morgan’s famous raid, 
With three capita! [!lustrations by Reinhart. 

Also one of ROSE TERRY COOKRF’s sharp delinea- 
tlons of New England life, entithed Squire Paine’s 
Oonversion. 


ADVENTURE. 


One of the most picturasque portions of the North 
Amertoan const is described ia a paper entitled 
Grand Manin and’ Quoldy Bay, by EDWARD ABBOTT, 
with striking [Illustrations by Bricher. 





VALUABLE RELICS. 


A coll-etion of thirty-three Unpublished Letters of 
Warhinjton are the basis of an interesting paper by 
B. PHILLIPS. The letters are of historic importance 
and throw new light uoon Washington’s domestic 
and public life. With two fac-sinile Ilustrations. 





EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 


A peouliur feature of Am ‘rican education is treat 
edby C.F. THWING ina paper on Summer Schools, 
with eleven Lllustrations. 





HOME CHARITIES, 


The author of A Glimpse at Some of our Charittea 
concludes her suggestive sketches with a review of 
the associated efforts now being made for the em- 
ployment and education of women. 





POETRY. 


R. H. STODDARD contributes a very dramatic 
Poem, entitled In Alsitiz, the scene of which islald 
in London in one of the most troublous times of 
English history. 

A beautiful sonnet, entitled Doubt, is published 
anonymously. 


‘ A VENETIAN SKETCH. 


The author of * Christmas in Venice,” in the Janu- 
ary Nurober, 2 ecntributes an equally picturesque 
sketch, entitled Venetian Tapestries. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


These five depactments—ithe EAsy CHAIR; the 
LIT CRARY, SCIENTIFIC, und HISTORICAL RECORDS; 
andthe DRAWER—constitute the most inter sting 
fe-turs of the Magazine. The Scientific Reeord is 
the only completa monthly summary of scientific 
progress published; and the Kasy Chair and Drawer 
are famiilat howsehoid words. 

* NOTE. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE contains more matter than 
anv other American per'odical; and itsimmense and 
constantly-increasing circulation (equal to the com- 
bined circulation of a!l other American Monthlies 
of its clissi enables its publishers to maintain and 
Stendily advance its po-ition. astothe quality of ite 
literary and artistic contents, beyond the reach of 
compe:ition or imitation. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


for 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year......$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ™ O stirs £0 
HARVER’S BAZAR, ” © soccee 6@ 


The THREE pubi'cations, one year.. 
BOF TWO. CBU FONE oss 5s cdvcsccacccess 
81X snbscriptions, one year....,...... evcee 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 


1845. GIMBREDE’S, 1878. 


872 BROADWAY, N. Yu 
Corner of 18th Street. 


FINE NOTE PAPER AND 
eames, ENVELOPES, 


NOTE CARDS. 
BECEPTION, ILLUMINATED and 
VIETIRG ORES, COLQE SE AMELNG, 
Estima ’ : 
Promp, 








tes and Designs Furnished. 
Sttention paid to mail orders. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


649 and 551 Broadway, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


I. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the E'ghteenth 
Century. By WILLtAM E.H. LECKY. 2 Vols., 
8vo. Cloth. Price, #5. 


II. 


THE ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH. A Comprehensive Outline of the Prin- 
cip'es and Leading Facts of_ Palmontolouical 
&clence. y ALLRYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. 
“With numerous Ilustrations. 1 Vol., small 8vo, 

pages. Cloth, $2. m 


A MANUAL OF THE ANATOMY OF _IN- 
VERTERRATED ANIMALS, By THos. H. Hrx- 
LEY, LL.D., F. R. 8. 1 Vol., 587 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

Iv. 

HOWILETICAL INDEX: A MNand-Bonk of 
Texts. Themes, and Authors, for the use of 
Préachers end Bide Behera generally, Fm- 
bracing 20,000 Citations of Seripture Texts and of 
Discourses founded thereon, under a Twofold 
Arrangement. By J.H. PETTINGELL,A M With 
an (ntroduction by Geerge KF. Day, D.D., Professor 
ot Biblical Theology, Yale College. | Vol., 8vo. $3. 

ee eV. on eS 

FIELD PATHS AND GREEN LANES. Being 
Country Wa'ka, chiefly in Surrey and Sussex. By 
Louis J. JENNINGS. Illustrated with Sketches 
by J. H. Whymper. Vol, 12mo. Cloth. 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

VI. 

PRIMER OF TIANO-FORTE PLAYING. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. With Numerous Examples. 
1Vol., 18mo. 126 pages. Price 45 cents, 

Vit. 

THE LIFR AND WORDS OF CHRIST. By 
CUNNINGHAM GRIKIE, D. D_ With 12 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 2 Vols.,4to. Price $8.00. 

VIL. 
AN AMERICAN GIRI avd her Four Yeara in 


a Boys’ College. By SOLA. 1 Vo).,12mo. Cloth. 
Price $1.25. Ix 


ELEVWENTS OF GEOLOGY. A Text-Book 
for Collaves and for the General Reader. a 
SEPH LE CONTE. | Vol.,8vo. 588 pages. $4.(0. 


x. 

FOUR YEARS WITH GENERAL TLEE: being 
asummary of the more Imp itant Events touch 
ing the Career of General Robert EF. Lee in the 
War between the States; together with an Au- 
thoritative Statement of the Strength of the 
Army which he commanded in the Field. By 
WaATTER H TAVLOR, of his Staff. 1 Vol., 8vo. 
Cloth. Price $2.00. 

xt. 


ST. PAUWS WITHIN THE WAELS. An Ac- 
count of the American Chapel at Rome, Italy; 
together with the Sermons preached in Connec- 
tion with its Consecration. By the Rev. R. J. 
NEVIN. P.D. lvol.,12mo. Price, $1.50. 


XIl. 


SOIENCE AND LITERATURE IN THER 
MIDDLF AGES, By PAUL LACROIX. Tiinetrated 
with 16 Chromo-Lithovranphs and 250 Wood En- 
gravings. lvol.,4to. Cloth, $12; balf calf, $15. 

XI. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Thenew Library 

Fadition, Comptetein 26 vols., 8vo. Illustrated 


with about 200 St-el Kogravings. Price, in cloth, 
$75; balf calf, $125. 


XIv. 
GEMS OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBI.- 


TION; consistirg of Mustrated Descriptions of 
Obje ‘ts of an Artistic Character, in the Fxbipits 
of the United States, Great Britain. France, 
Soatr, _ Germany. Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Hungare, Russta. Japan, China, Tur. 
key, 'ndix+, ete.. et the Philadelphia Industrial 
Exhibition of 1876. lvol.,8vo. Price, $6. 


xv. 
APPLETONS' ILLUSTRATED HAND BOOK 
OF AMERICAN WINTER RESORTS. for Tc ur- 


ists and Invalids, | vol., 12mo. Paper cover, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


NEW NOVELS. 


I. RENEE AND FRANZ. (Le Biever.) 
From the French of GUSTAVE HALLER. 1 
vol.. 16mo. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. Forming the seventh volume of “A 
Collection of Foreign Authors.” 


IL. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, By Cuas Dicr- 
ENS. With 28 [llustrations by F. BARNARD. 
lvvol., 4to. Paper c.ver, 75 cents; clotu, $1.25 


Ill. ROMANCES OF THE EAST, .From the 
French of COMTE DEGOBINEAU. Paper cover, 
60 cents; cloth, $1.10. Forming the sixth vole 
ume of the * Collection of Foreign Authors.” 


IV. THESARCASM OF DESTINY, or, Nina's 
Expertence Ly M. E. W. 8. 1 vol., 1l2mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1 50. 

V. “CHERRY RIPE!” ANovel. By HELEN 
FR. MATHERS, author of “ Comin’ thro’ the 


Ree.” Iilustrat gd) 1 vol., 8vo, 155 pages. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 


‘VIL META HOLDENIS. A Novel. By Victor 


CHERBULIEZ, author of “Samuel Brohi and 
Company.” 1 Paper cover, W cents; 
cioth, 75 cents. 





Fither of the above sent, postpaid by mati, to any 
address in the United States, on rec: ipt of the price. 





A.8. BARNES & CO., Ea " 





-ublishers, N. ¥. 


* 





Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 
present named on page 16. 
For other Premiums see 
page 29, 


ALL ABOUT THE CHURCH IN TEXAS. 
Write to SHAW & BLAYLOCK. Galvesti.n. for the 
Minutesof the five ‘’'exas Conferences (Methudist) 
in one volume. Price 76 cents. 





ERNEST QUEST; 


THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 


By SALLIE ROCHESTER FORD, author of “Grace 
Truman” avd “Mary Bunyan, the 
Dreamer’s Blind Daughter.” 


One Volume, 12mo, 630 pages. Bound in Fancy Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


All the modern forms of skepticism and Irreligion 
are ably met and their failacies shown up. 

We know of no better work to place in the hands 
of Fmd person inclined to doubt the truth of rev- 
elation. 

The book has many ef the most charmingly-drawn 
characters. Asa mere story, it has great power and 
ed udd greatly to Mrs. Ford’s reputation as a 
writer. 


Recently Published Religious Books. 


THE MATCHLESS MYSTERY, 


and other Sermons, by ne: C. H, SPURGEON, being 
the 10th Sertes Price $1.50. 

This volume contains complete indexes of Scrip- 
ture texts and of subjects of all of Spurgeon’s works. 


GEORGE MULLER’S. 


LIFE OF TRUST. 


Written by himself. With an Introduction by 
FRANCI8B WAYLAND. Brought down to the present 
time including his trioto this country, by the Rev. 
E. P.Thwing. An Entirely New Edition. $1.50. 

A Young Men's Difficulties with His Bible, 

By Rev. W. D. Faunce... . ..ccecceeceeecee eee 81.25 


The Doctrine of Prayer. Its Utilityand Rela- 
tlun to Providence. By B H. Mell, a... 60 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible. 
The Best Popular Commentary in the 
English Language. 


Illustrated by Mavs, Drawings, etc.. etc. One vol. 
4io, full sheep. Price $6.00. 


Send for full circuiars of these books. 


Either of the above books sent by mail, postpaid: 
onreceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Picton arethovrnaen rstioniac sal 


Important Work for Preachers and 
Bible Students. 


HOMILETICAL INDEX: 


A Hand-Book of Texts, Themes, and Authors, for 
the use of Preachers and Bible Scholars general- 
ly. «mbracing twenty thousand citations of Scrip- 
ture Texts, and of Discourses founded thereon, 
undera twofold arrangement: 


'. TEXTUAL. 


In which all the princ'pal texts of Scripture, to- 
gether with the various Themes thev have suggested, 
re quoted and set forth inthe order of the Sacred 
Janon, from Genesis to Kevelation: to which is 
added a list of passages ciied from the Old Testa- 
mentin the New. 


11. .TOPICAL. 


In which Bible Themes with reference to texts 
and authors are classified and arranged in Alpha- 
betical Order, forming at once a Key to Homiletcal 
Literature sn general, and a complete Topical Index 
of the Scriptures on a new plan, with valuable ap- 
pendices. 


By J. H. PETTINGELL, A.M. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE BE. DAY, D.D., Piofessor of Biblionl 
Vneology, Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, Oloth, $3.00 
The HOMILETICAL INDEX is undenominational, 

citing and referring to the published discourses and 

writings of the best preachers and commentators of 

ullages and of every name. . 

It isa work of great research, unique in its char- 
acter, and so udmirably arranged ax to bring within 
the compass of 320 octavo pages the cream of hun- 
dreds of volumes, and to trensform every biblical 
scholars library and our larger publiclib aries, into 
one complete Homiletical Commentary, that can be 
easily handied, wt ileicrefers him atonce to whatany 
one of some thousands: f leading divines have said 
or written upon any particuler passage of 8 ‘cipture. 

Its object and plan are very hearviiy commended 
by many of our representative men of diffrent de- 
nominations who have hud the opportunity of in- 
spectinv, in ndvance, specimen pages. Four Ap- 
pendice-, conttining mucn valuable matter, have 
since been added, and it ts believed that the whole 
volume. now complete, will fully justify their favor- 
able anticipation. 


Sent free by mai] to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the pric’. ° 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 55! BROADWAY. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
Chrysostom’s Works. Grvet and Lutin. Gaume’s 








eebrated eaition, 13 vcls. in 26 parts; royal 8vo; 
pacer Maiaanea <éhans nnn. .9qeonRe a Mee C7) “6 
Bound in 13 vols, half morocco .........-. 3~0 00 
Library of the Fathers. Complete set. 43 vols. 
$90,060 

3 vols 

$50.00 

ond 

$75.00 

rom 1836 to 53, 41 vole. 

--.. $35 00 

32 vols. ip 

415.00 

. 1845-65 

a ee entene society P mee 
esiactica story Society Publications. 
et . IT voir. 8vo; cl th ry 00 





NATURKE. A weekly Llustrated Journal of Bci- 
ence. +a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond &t.. New York. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BO YERSE. 
CLEARANCE CA'TA UE of ogee 
Choice Bovks at 0 to 50 per cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices. 
Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 
catalogue of good books «¢ ver issued, free, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington 8t., opp. @id south, Boston Mass 








Anderson's Safety Inustand.—Don’t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 0) sold. Sent in ex- 
change for old books, or free on_ easy conditions. 
Send Foe! card to American Book Hachange, 06 k- 
man 8&t., N.Y. 








CLOUD — gg, seeveccee , 25.00 
Dagald Stewart's Works. New edition, 187 eS! 
vois Svo; cloth, ..... SP, Pre 00 
Ritter's History of Ancient Philosophy. ¢ 
vols. Sve; cloth.... .. ... oa, ees cevocses 842.50 
Brucker’s History of Philosopby. Latin. 6 
vols. cece balf vellum......... 3 $12.50 





attention of clergymen. professors, and librarians. 
Complete Catalogues of ovr choice collec- 
tion or theology will be sent pon application to 
GEO SEN. Assignee of Smith, ish & Co., 
710 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


TEXA ¢ RASTIAN ADVOCATE. — M. E. 
\ num. Agsressive and Pro- 
pg en 





YLOCK, GALVESTON. 
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HARPER'S D. APPLETON & co., “The Greatest Religious Story Published in Years,” 


The Scribner Magazines, 


Constantly Increasing Circulation. 


Scribner's Monthly for March 


is remarkably fresh and entertatring in sub- 
ject and varied io pictorial attraction, 

First, there is the continuation of Noah 
Brooke’s sketch, “ Personal Remiviecences of 
Liveoln,”’ of which Charles Dudley Warner. in 
the Hartford Courent, last m nth. said: ‘J+ is 
a most delightful pop-r, admirobdle in manner, 
and of the highest volue asa help ta the full com- 
a ea of the man.” Mra, Susan Archer 

eiss’s ‘‘ Last Doys of Edgar A. Poe’ is fo 
the same delightful vein; ‘An Americen 
Colony in_ a Normandy Manor-House,” by 
Margaret B. Wright, gives the mad pranks of a 
party of artists, poets, and scribblers, wbo held 
*higb jinks’ in those grand halls, one summer 
not long ago; “A Trio to Central America,” 
with description of coffee and coebineal plant- 
ations ; ‘‘ An Earthquake Experiencein 1867’’; 
& paper on “ Dresden China” ard the Royal 
Porcelain Works at Meissen; **Kenyon Col- 
lege,”’ with portraits of President Hayes, 
Rishop and Mrs, Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, 
David Davis, Henry Wiuter Davis, avd Stanley 
Matthews ; and a paper by Prof, Sumner of 
Yaie College, ‘What Our Boys are Reading,”’ 
are all notable articles, 

Besides the serials, there are two shorter 
storiee—‘‘ Sucan Lawton’s Escape,’ by Saxe 
Holm, and “Concerning a Certain Prodigul ” 
(well known in printing offices), by Henry 
King, a new writer. There sre poems by 
Celia Thaxter, Boyesen, and otters. 

Dr. Holland discusses ‘Av Epidemic of Dis- 
honesty,” ‘Fiction,’ and iftroduces a new 
feature, ‘‘ Editorial Correspondence.” 

Tue i)lustrations are of the highest order. 
Two artitts new to the pages of SCRIBNER are 
{ntroduced—W. J, Hennessy and J. Davidson. 
The entire number will serve to deepen the 
impression made by tne last issue, which the 
BUFFALO COURIER declared to be ‘ beyond 
question the most superb example ef what can be 
aone in the line of magazine making that has 
ever appeared in this or any other country,” and 
the sale of which, with some dealers, was 
“double that of any previous number,” 


St.N cholas for the Gitls and Boys, 


not content with a programme of surpassing 
exellence, including Miss ALCOTT's charming 
serial story, ‘* UNDER THE LiLacs,”’ which it is 
hoped will equal ‘‘Littie Women,” by tne 


fame writer, in popularity, starts another 
story this montb, 


DRIFTED INTO PORT, 


a serial for boys, by Epwixn Hopper, an 
ENGLISH AUTHOR. 

The story, though written in Eogland, bas 
been revised to adapt it to the tastes of Amer- 
ican boys, It opens with a scene ta Eogiish 
school-life, whic has scarcely been surpassed 


io the whole ravge of mouern juvenile lit- 
erature, 


What a New York Clergymen says: 

Rev. Dr. Tayior, of New York, in a recent 
public address befure a New York audience, in 
speaking of the teriible demoralization of so 
much of the current literature placed {a the 
hands of boys, took occasion publicly to com- 
mend 8T, NICHOLAS by name, as capable of 
enlisting the atieuiion and holding the interest 
and toe sympathies of b ys, at the same time 
that it is pure in its tone and safe and iospirit- 
ing in ite influence. SoripnER’s MONTHLY, 
yearly subscription, $4.00. ST. NICHOLAS, 
$3.00, all postages paid. For forty cents te 
pubishers wiil send, postpaid, sample copies 
of recert issues Of butn the magrz nes apy- 
Where in the United States or Cavada, or they 
may be found ou aimoat upy bookseller’s 


counter. 

SUMIBNER & CO , 743 Broadway, N. Y 
A monstrous excitement about 

our $10 present to everybody. Read 


page 15. Kor other Premiums see 
page 29. 


PETER TRAM i 
ANY P 








hun any paper or maga- 
be toatl have taken,” 
writes a subscriver. ‘I 
wou come evcry day, insteua of every 
week.” $100 per annum. specimen copies tree. 
Published by ALF NED MAR iIEN, 62; Jayne Bt., 
Phiimdelphia, 





Pi ALELETOR U,. 

PUBLISH #KS AND BOOKSELLEBS, 
SY and 661 Broadway, N. Y. 

sent to any address on application, 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WHERLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either Sor one year, 
Postage Brepese by the Pubissners, to any Subdscriver 
m the United States or Canada, on receipt of H%. 

HARPER’S MAGAZING, HARPSHR’S ERELY, and 
HARPER'S BaZAR,to one address, for oe years 


u 
pe: or any two for $7. Postage 
ushers. te HARPER'S CATALOGUB be sent by 
mat on receipt of T'en Vents. 
HARPER & BROTH EKS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 
CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD *tandard WORKS 


in Every Department of Literature. Almost 
Mammoth Cuialogue tree, Bovuks 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
3 BEEKMAN 8T., OPP. POST-OFFICE, N. Y. 


ASHE UT. Retr R & GALPIN’S CATA- 
LOGUE of Books free by mail on application 
Also W, P. Nimmo’s, at 606 Brosaway, N. Y 


KANSAS 


AS IT IS. 











raving*, with an accurate State Map. Svc. in_paper, 
fiin cloth, postpaid. §#-AGENTS WANTED. 


C. 8. BURCH & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
A Happy New Year, with a $10 


present. Read page 15. For other 
Premiums see pase 29. 
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Lippincott’s Magazine 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOW READY. 
CONTAINING. 


1. WITH THE RUSSIANS IN BULGARIA, By 
KDWARD KING. Illustrated. 
2. oe a OF SWEDEN. By Jas. A. HARRI- 


lilustrated. 
‘= ron P CIV AL. " A Novel. Illustrated. 
: THE LRONSIDES AT FORT FISHER y K. 

- ae Lb oo A Story. By 


CL. - GR 
6. THE. WirtikiteD CHAPLET. By W. W. FoL- 


ETT 8Y 

7. THE ie ATRANGE STORY OF PAUL SCARRON, 
By Epwin De LEon. 

& JACK AND MRS. BROWN. A Story. By the 
author of * Blindpits.” 

9. EUROPR’'S NEW © AL FIELD, By DAVID KER. 

Ww. * WITHOUT LNSCRIPTION.’ A Podolian 
eet From the German of KARL EMIL 

zos. Transiated by GEORGE C, EYRICH, 
ll. wiNt maby HT. From the German of NiCH- 
By EMMA LAZARUS. 
12, smal FARCE AND “COMEDY. By MARY 
N 


EA) 
13. OUK MUNTHLY GOSSIP :—The Police of Paris 
-Thinkiog without a Brain-A Visit tothe Lon- 
don Scnool of Art-Needlework. 
M4. LITERATURE OF THE DAY, 


Special Offer—S5 in Value for $1. 

The Serial Story, “For Percival,” having been 
commenced in October, the numbers for OCTOBER. 
NOVEMBER, and DECEMBEK will be furnished 
gratuitously to all new subscribers for 1878. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWS- 

DEALERS, 

TERMS.— Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Num- 

ber, 35 cents. SPECIMEN NUMBER, 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


THE WEEKLY HAWKEYE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Famous throughout the United States and more 
quoted than any other paper now published. Post- 
masters and Club Agen:s may send names and keep 
25 per cent. as commissions. 





To Advertisers 


we offerthe best medium west of Chicago, Daily 
Circulation $490. Weekly Circulation over 10,000 and 
rapidly inore asing. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
CLUB AGENTS ARE OFFERED A BIG PREMIUM 
FOR WINTER OF 1877-1878. 


$100 IN GOLD 


Send 5 cents for Copy and Agents’ Circular. Spec- 
imen copies free. 

THE HAWKEYE may be had at any news counter 
in the country 

Read the following combination offers, on which 
we make so little we cannot pay commissions 
‘Te HAWEBYB.. o-0s _-- ____ veerecee 
bias 5 HAWKEYE MAP OF WESTERN sieve 

28x36 inches, mounted for wall ....... 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,........ sangthtoa ce. ae 
All for $2.60, postpaid. $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY or MONTHLY............  .. $4.00 
HAWKEYES and MAP.....cccccccccscccce © os c0ee . 800 
All for 4.60, postpaid. $7 00 
Address 


Hawkeye Publishing Company, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
THE 


CinclunatiDally Commercial 


A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER. 
Independent on all Questions, with no Inter- 
estin any that is not Common to all 
Geod Citizens. 





A wide circulation in Ohio, Indiana, Kentu xy. 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and the Mississippi ve 
ley. generally makes THE COMMERCIAL the best 
advertising medium, at the best point for advertis- 
ing, there is in the country. 


THE 
CINCINNATI DOLLAR WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL. 


A large eight-page, forty- gst column newspaper, 
prepared with great care, for the information and 
entertainment oft the family, is made up weekly 
os the daily and contains the cream of seven 
88 

it is furnished at ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, post- 
uge prepaid by publisners. 

Cash commissions to postmasters and club agents 
of 10 per cent.to be reserved out of remittances 
aqoompensies five or more names. 

Specimen copies sent iree. ‘Ury it, 


Address 
M. HALSTEAD & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Remit in postal order or bank draft. 


BOOK-BINDING DONE 
STYLES 


AT LOWEST FIGURES. 


Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 


BK. WALKER’S SONS, I4 Dey Street, N. Y. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Sunday Magazine. 


Conducted by DR. DEEMS, 
of the Church of he Strangers, New York. 


The third volume of this,the cheapest and most 
attractive magazine for Sunday reading in the world, 
commences with the January number. ch number 
contains 128 quarto pages, and ueually as many en- 
gravings @s pages, inciuding portraits, scenes from 
paw Amy history, travel in missionary lands. and an 
endiess variety of interesting subjects. The text 
consists wholly of the most iuteresting matter. of a 

‘x hly moral and religious tone, written with a view 
ho combine amusement with valuable information 

nd i Iti serial stories, nviaente 
of travel, descriptions of Biple innds, etc., and affords 
an inexhaustible source of entertainment for the 
Sunday fireside. Row isthe time to quheortbo- 
The Janyery eee has © stziing Sey! t of Dr 
Deems. Term orem ne, ay ‘@ % number 
Raaress FRANK DES ies PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
687 Pearl Street, New Yor 





IN ALL 








basis until it is withdrawn. 





Established January, 


1859——T wentieth Year. 


THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY AND HORTICULTURIST. 


ep 5 Y TH AS MEEHAN, 
State Botanist of Pennesteiaiee ty Fellow - many vot the Learned Societies of America and Europe. 


It IS PUBLISHED 
For ae Amateur Cultivator, Botanist Pim. ¥, Bea lover of the Country. For the Florist, Pomologist, 


Arboriculturist, Nurseryman, Seedsm man, and 
dener. Market Gardener, Collector and’ Exhibito’ 


aler. For the Landscape Gardener, Gentlemun’s Gar- 


ot Flowers and Fruits. For any one—Man, Woman, 


or Child—who loves to grow a Tree or watch a Pet Plant in a Window. 


For the City, for the Country. For the Park, the |.awn, the Fields, the Woods. For the Conservatory. For 
the Walle k down the Lane. For the Poor Man’s Window-shelf. ' For the Terrace. For the Best Hours of 


te. 
A Veteran in Years, but Young and Vigorous in Fresh Acquisitions to the Stores of Horticulture. 


THE MONTHLY 


Greenhouse and House-Gardening ; 

Fruit and Vegetabie Garoening ; 

New and Rare Plants and Flowers; 

New and Rare Fruits and Vegetables 
Forestry, Botany, Horticultural Literature; 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.10 PER YEAR; 


Flower-Garden and Pleasure-Ground ; | 


CONTENTS ARE 
Poreqge) Be Notes of the Editor and best Original 
Selections from Contemporary Authorities; 


Hints for the Month and Season, for the ‘Amateur 
Florist, Fruit-Grower, etc. 


TWO FOR $3.20; FIVE KOR 87.00. 


Address CHAS. H. MAROT, Pablisher, 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED ------ 


THE MILWAUKEE NEWS. 


Daily, Weekly, and Scmi-Weekly. 


MAGANN, KEEFE & ALDRICH, 
PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS. 
E. W. MAGANN., J. C. KEEFE, M. A. ALDRICH. 


The NEWS begins the New Year under the most fa- 
voraole auspices tn its history, with abe g y source 
necessary to the ful  first- 
—_ metropolitan journal and is de ~ has “eo be- 


THE LEADING PAPER OF THE NORTHWEST. 


While a a as it has been through all its his- 
tory, ubsolute 





De mocratic in Politics, 
it will be fearless and independent in tone. 


ALL THE NEWS 
from every oneten of the aes will appear in its 
columns. Especial attention will be given to the 
,ocal Department 
in which will be presented, daliy, ac omplete and ac- 
curate pooare of the hour, INANCIE VUT-DOOR 
SPORTS, MILITIA AND FIN MATTERS, 
AFFAIRS, ALL 

HE ENTERTAINMENTS AND ‘THE LEADING 

SOCIAL EVENTS OF KACH DAY, Etc., Etc,, Erc. 
STATE NEWS. 

Arrangements are meting for the appointment of 
a reporter at every important point in Wisconsin, 
who will furnish all the news of the state. 

NANCE AND TRA 

The financial and other markets of the world will 
be reported and the situation of ey and com- 
mercial affairs shown from day to da 

EDITORIAL De PAR TM IENT. 

A staff of trained and able writers will discuss, in 
an independent spiritand with a view to present 
facts, rather than opinions, the eventsof the day. 
The great Democratic party of the nation will tind 
THE Rrws an exponent of the thoughts of its lead- 
=gmen and of its purest and highest principles. 

ith no sectarian views to advance, THE NEWS 
will always be found on the side of advanced relig- 
fous thought, of the highness moral culture and 
topining, and of every legitimate public reform. 
mopree ure will be given to the management of 
the LITE Y DEPARTMENT of THE News. The 
new ty rg tne day will be reviewed by careful 
writers, trained to the wort, and all the leading 
By in the literary world will be soomeee. 


fan uage as to give no offense. In this way, and by 
strict adherence to this rule, THE "News wili always 
be the welcome guest at the fireside of the cultured, 
as well as the favorite newspaper of the business 
man and of others in every department and walk of 


life. 
THE CIRCULATION 
of THE News. is TN Bure one of 
THE BE NG 
in the cou +4 Our advertising rates are x to 
suit the condition of the umes. 


Terms of Subscription: 





Daily, by mail....... pasciebowsssenscsn #8 00 
Seml- ° ° +» 300 
eekly 1 
N S FOR CLUBS, 


i] ENTS Cc 

TO CLUBS OF 10 + Weekly News will be sent post- 
age paid, one yest for $1.30 each; ten papers, $13 00. 
One copy of the Weekly will be ‘sent ree, postage 
paid, one year, to the getter-up of the Club. 

TO CLUBS OF 20 the Weekly News will be sent, ag 
year. postage paid, for $1.20 each ; 20 copies, $22 00. 

A copy of the Semi-Weekly News will be sent free, 
postag paid, one year, to the get er-up of the C 

For $40 cush FORTY COPIES of the News Sait = 
sent, postage paid, addressed to any name or post- 
office. Thisisa special offer, and will be allowed to 
stand only till some present ~~ e Clubs are renewed, 
although NEW Clubs may be formed on the same 


THE WEEKLY PRESS, 1878. 


Family and Farmers’ Journal of Penn- 
sylvania 

TERMS.--82 00 per year, postage prepaid. 

g 4) per year, postage prepaid, 
WO per year, postage prepaid. 

The WEEKLY PRESS will be to Pennsylvania 
what Pennsy!vania is to the country--solid, substan- 
tial, and rich in resource. ° 

SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1878. 


I. Hon. JOHN W. FORNEY will go abroad for THE 
Press this fall, and remain in Europe in charge of 
our European Department His Exposition letters 
from Paris will be the best one fullest published in 
A paper in the United State 

AROUND THE WORLD. hr. DE B. RANDOLPH 
KEIM will contribute a series of letters covering his 
experiences and travels as [uspector of the Con- 
ee of the Unitea a over the whole world. 

. MR . W. NEVIN will contribute a series of 
pe Sie aketchin his teavels during the summer ot 
among the fire-worshiping tribes in New Mex- 

ico and the ruins = the buried a cities. 
V. SHELTON MACKENZIE will have special 
grarge of the Linevery Separtnent of the WEEKLY 


V. Mr. THOMAS MEEHAN—the best authority in 
the United States—will have charge of the Agricul- 
tural Depaitment. This establishes the WEEKLY 
PRESS without a rival as the farmer’ 8 b en paper. 

Vi. MARKETS.—Full an cial 
reports, includin; the money, Mt. a cattle, 
and general markets of the United’ States, with a 
weekly review of the European markets 

Vil. HOME DEPARTMENT.—A column for the chil- 
dren, with charades, enigmas, prize puzzles, etc. 

VII. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF CITY ‘LIFE.—A 
series of real-life sketches of scenes and sights in 
ee by leading writers of the city staff. 

Other ey oe features will be announced as they 
are provided for. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
5copi s,1 year, postage paid. 
10 copies, | year, postage ny 
20 copies, 1 year, postage 
® copies, l year, postage aa 0 

To the getter-uv of clubs of ten or more an extra 

copy will be given. 
end for specimen copy, which will be sent with- 
out charge, and examine our attractive premium list. 

All drafts, checks, or post-office orders should be 
made payable to the order of E. H. NEVIN, Jr., 
Treasurer. 


The WEEKLY PRESS is published every Satur- 
day by 


THE PRESS COMPANY, Limited, 


8.-W. COR. SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 














TO ADVERTISERS, 
Sena for our Local List of Newspapers. Sent free 


On application. Fy Pee ay SS vonx. 


GEORGE P. 


THE 


.| TRADE BUREAU, 


(VOLUME VIII), 
TREATING OF 


Furniture, Upholstery, Decoration, and 
Kindred Industries. 


PRICE, $4 PER ANNUM. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


INCLUDING EACH WEEK 


A Plate of Designs, 


Originated by HOME AND FOREIGN 
ARTISTS OF PRONOUNCED AND UN- 
EQUALED TALENT. 


The Plates alone are worth triple 
the price asked for the Plates and 
the Journal Combined. 


Address 


THE TRADE BUREAU, 


150 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


THE MISSOURI REPUBLICAN. 


In the Front Rank of American 
Journals. 
Independence, Candor, Conservatism, 
Enterprise, Vigor. 

Reduction of Prices to Suit the Times. 


The elections of 1877 over, to Congress will all eyes 
turn to witness the course of political events ir 
America. Questions of vital interest are pressing for 
settlement and the discussion bids fair to be pro- 
longed and absorbing. ‘The subjects of Finance, 
Pacification, Internal Improvements, Civil Service 
Reform, Indian and Mexican Border Troubles, ete. 
are among those which mustlargely occupy the pub- 
lic mind. The proper development of the resources 
ot the West and South, by means of an improved 
condition of river ‘and railroad transportation factli- 
ties, the utilization of unemployed laborin needed 
pu biie works, the encouragement of immigration to 
the fertile lands of the Great West are matturs of 
national, as wellas of local concern. Scarcely less 
important isthe support of ali measures, by whomso- 
ever originated, aided, or indorsed, giving to the 
Southern States'2 full and free control of their own 
affairs—the ral policy leading to permanent pence. 

The state legislatures, especially thoee to elect 
United States” senators, will also invested with 
interest, as upon them and the elections of 1878 will 
devolve the decision as to whether the reins of 
political power shall continue to be held by the Re- 
publican ey the ——_ of that power now hang- 
ing by bu ender threa 

Upon these and thw ag subjects THE REPUBLIC- 
AN, which gives an earnest advocacy to the princi- 

les of the Constivutional Democracy, will always be 
fo und battling in the ranks of the t inking. working 

people of the Westand South. And, whilst sparing 
no effort to obtain and promulgate the most reliable 
information relative to American politics, THE RE- 
PUBLICAN Will maintain its past reputation for the 
collection of all important and interesting news from 
all quarters of the globe. Affairsinthe Eastern bem- 
isphere, noe occupying 80 much attention, will not 
be omitted in the design of making this paper a reg- 
ulur chronicler of the exciting intelligence of the 
day; and whatever enterprise and lavish expendt- 
— can do will be employed to produce a tirst-class 

ews and family journal. 

ovith the lessening in the prices of materials and 
labor, the following reductions in the rate of sub- 
scriptions are announced: 


Terms of Subscription---Postage Prepaid, 
TERMS—IN ADVANCE, 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN, published every morn- 
ing, will be furnished at the following rates: 





By mil, seven times per week, per —.. ++-812 00 
In the city, seven times per week, ear. 13.00 
In the city, seven times per week, y s e week. 25 
Sunday POPEF, POF VEAP... cccccccccces.coccccesecs 250 


THE TRI-WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, published Mon- 
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Religions Autelligence. 


THE MARPINGEN MIRACLES. 





WHILE Roman Catholic miracles receive 
little encouragement in thfs country—pos- 
sibly because of the prevailing unbelief— 
they continue to be a staple article in 
Europe. The recent attempt of Father 
Heiner, of Mauch Chunk, Penn., to compel 
an unbelieving world to believe that he 
had performed a miracle in raising to life a 
dead woman has been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by Archbishop Wood. He com- 
pelled the priest to read to his congregation 
a letter in which he said the miracle said to 
have been wrought on ‘‘the person of a 
woman whose eccentric piety has neither 
good sense nor sound Catholic doctrine for 
its foundation,” was in his judgment “a 
delusion and a pious fraud,” and the actors 
in it received his ‘‘ distinct and unqualified 
disapprobation and condemnation.” It 
may be assumed that this episcopal epistle 
will put an end to all miracle-working in 
Mauch Chunk and the region round about 
that town. } 

A far moreimprobable story than that of 
Mauch Chunk has obtained a wide and 
favorable hearing. In the vacant bishop- 
ric of Treves, in Rhenish Prussia, there is 
a small town called Marpingen. The 
neighborhood is peopled by ignorant and 
credulous Catholics, who make an admir- 
able community to work miracles in. The 
story that concerns these people and 
which caused so much excitement and 
trouble runs as follows: On July 3d and 
Ath, in 1876, ‘‘three little girls of the village 
of Marpingen announced that they had 
seen the Virgin, with her Infant Son, sitting 
on the ground in a neighboring wood. On 
the second day of the apparition she re- 
plied to their questions: ‘Iam she who was 
conceived without sin, and you should 
pray and pray forever.’ On the third day 
the apparition was again visible, and dis- 
coursed to the children for some time, 
while. a crowd who had followed them 
from the village kept apart reverentially 
from the hallowed spot, the apparition being 
visible and audible to the three little girlsonly. 
It was explained that this peculiar privilege 


‘ was vouchsafed to them because they were 


‘the only innocent persons in the wood,’ 
and the apparition expressly declined to 
see any of the neighboring priests, but 
ordered a chapel to be built on the spot from 
the proceeds of a public subscription. She 
finally, at their request, permitted an in- 
valid to be brought by the children to 
touch her feet, though he also never 
saw her, and he was instantly cured.’ 
The views of the apparition about 
the chapel coincided exactly with those 
which the priest had previously held, and 
the scoffers not unnaturally took advan- 
tage of the fact. The excitement in the 
neighborhood became intense. The duties 
of the children became too onerous to be 
borne longer; so the Virgin kindly agreed 
to transfer her healing powers to a neigh- 
boring spring. Not only were these waters 
efficacious to those who visited them; but 
they did not lose their miraculous nature 
by being conveyed in bottles to those un. 
able to go to the pool. The bottling of the 
precious liquid, therefore, soon became a 
lively and, doubtless, remunerative busi- 
ness. Pilgrims flocked to the sacred spot 


- from all parts of the country, until the 


civil authorities interfered to put an end to 
disturbances in the wood, which was 
Ruarded by soldiers. Although entrance 
to the wood was prohibited, processions 
Continued to visit the spring, and there are 
many who still believe that its waters are 
endowed with miraculous powers. 

The three girls and the priest concerned 
were arrested on suspicion of religious 
fraud; but the evidence against them was 
peed sufficient to hold them. The girls 
denied that they had been inspired by any 
— Recently the case came up in the 
nue Parliament, on a motion to reim- 
‘mean commune for the expense it had 
Ultramo in quartering the soldiers. The 
eu =a took issue, and condemned 
Se. Pe n of the authorities in the matter. 

* *riendenthal, the acting minister of 


the interior, defended the government; 
‘He w 


as p to defend the acti 
of the police, ther: being plenty of primd 
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facie evidence to show that the Marpingen 
miracle was afraud. The alleged miracle 
happened in a district strongly infected by 
the Ultramontane movement, and previous. 
ly productive of similar apparitions that 
had attracted the notice of the law. Early 
in 1875 a woman began to work miracles at 
Eppelborn, close to Marpingen, under the 
patronage of the local priest. She was con- 
victed of fraud and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. The same woman and the local 
priest who assisted her were subsequently 
again convicted of fraud, false pretenses, 
and gross immorality. The Marpingen 
miracle was no sooner bruited about than a 
school-girl at Groning, also near Marpin- 
gen, stated that she had an audience of the 
Virgin. The girl was severely reprimanded 
by her father, when the visions ceased. 
At Berschweiler, likewise near Marpingen, 
no less than five persons between 11 and 19 
years of age in 1876 professed to be in 
daily intercourse with the Virgin. A profit- 
able trade in exorcisms, salvations from 
purgatory, and the like having been opened 
by them, the authorities interfered. The 
police court eventually sent the whole gang 
to prison. At Gappenach a married couple 
were convicted of fraud for stating they 
had seen the Virgin conversing with the 
three little girls in a bottle of Marpingen 
water. At Minchwies, district of Ottweil- 
er, a couple of school-girls pretended to 
have interviews with the Virgin, until the 
parish priest objected to the story, when 
the apparitions ceased. Considering this 
excited condition of the province in which 
Marpingen is situate and taking into ac- 
count the peculiar character the Ultramon- 
tane movement had recently assumed in 
Germany, the authorities were perfectly 
justified in putting a stop to the Marpingen 
revival There were 8,000 persons in the 
hallowed wood when the military were 
called in. Though there was some show of 
resistance, nobody was wounded. Subse- 
quently the police appointed to watch the 
wood were fired at in the dark, With 
reference to the legal proceedings instituted 
by the Crown, he, the minister, was in a 
position to say that a’formal accusation 
would be preferred against certain persons 
supposed to be implicated in the Marpingen 
affair, when the character of the miracle 
would be fully investigated in open court.” 


Another speaker said the little girls, 
when first examined by the magistrate, 
asserted that they had also seen the Devil, 
who was dressed in black and white, the 
German national colors. Many Catholic 
priests with whom he had conversed had 
expressed their belief thatthe alleged up- 
parition was a fraud. 

It will be diffigult, whatever may be the 
result of the proposed legal investigation, to 
overthrow the faith of the superstitious 
in the Marpingen miracle. The famous 
shrines of Lourdes and La Salette are visited 
by immense pilgrimages and belief in them 
is a mark of a good Catholic in France. 
The apparition at both these places rests on 
no stronger testimony than does that of 
Marpingen. It was childrento whom the 
Virgin appeared at La Salette; it was chil- 
dren to whom she subsequently appeared 
at Lourdes. At both places she ordered a 
chapel to be built, and at both places, as at 
Marpingen, she conferred miraculous 
powers on the waters of a spring con- 
veniently near. The nature of the 
miracles which are _ performed at 
these shrines is illustrated by a story, 
evidently authentic, of one of the pilgrims 
to Marpingen last summer. A train con 
veying a number of pilgrims to Marpingen 
stopped at the station of Trier a few 
minutes for refreshments. Among those 
who fot out was a man with a pair of new 
crutches; who was apparently a cripple. 
He hobbled slowly across the pletform; 
but overstaid his time in the saloon. 
When he came out, the train had just be- 
gun to move. He hurried his halting pace 
as much as he could consistently with 
his crippled condition; but, finding he was 
about to be left, he gathered his crutches 
under his arm, and, springing briskly 
across the platform, landed on the moving 
train with the bound of a gymnast, and 
went on to Marpingen to be ‘‘ miraculous- 
ly cured.” 

Fraud and hallucination are about equal- 
ly effective in the performance of miracles, 
and so long as miracle-making is a profita- 
ble trade we may expect that Lourdes and 
Marpingen will be repeated wherever the 
demand and opportunity exist. 





THERE have been fewer details ‘from 
Rome respecting the meeting of the Con- 
clave than the world has desired The Con- 
clave assembled on the evening of the 18th, 
and, according to the latest intelligence, it 
was decided to bastén the election, so that 
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visits its readers the choice will probably have 
been made. After the period for the lying in 
state of the remains of Pius IX closed, St. 
Peters was shut to the public and prepara- 
tions for burial were begun. The funeral 
8: rvices were cel. brated on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th insts., in the Sixtine Chapel. The cardi- 
nals have made strong objection tothe exercise 
of a veto power by auy of the Catholic Powers ; 
but the ambassadors of those Powers have 
jointly intimat d to tae Camerlengo that, if 
some Cardinals, kLown for their uncompromis- 
ing spint, whom they named, were likely to 
obtain the suffrages of the Conclave, 
tue ambassadors would be compelled to 
oppose their election. There is said to 
be three parties in the Sacred College—the 
irreconcilables, the advocates of a compro- 
mi-e, aud the advocates of the maintenance of 
the status quo. The tirst of these parties, led 
by Cardinal Manning, commands about 12 
votes. Therecond is said to have decided to 
support the election of Cardinal Moretti; 
while the third, which is the mort numerous 
party, is said to have selected Cardinal Canos- 
sa as its candidate. The latest despatches, 
however, say that it is expected that Cardinal 
Pacca will be elected. He is over sixty years 
of age and is of the order of deacons. It is 
said that the Camerlengo has found in the 
Pope’s desk a sealed packet, with instructions 
for delivering it into the hands of his success- 
or. He also found $892,000, the destination 
of which, probably, is designated in the Pope's 
testament. The Pope’s wealth, altogether, is 
said to amount to $21,840,000, which is mostly 
in the hands of the Rothschilds at Paris. 


...-All who are interested in mizsions will 
hear with regret of the death of the venerable 
Dr. Daff. Alexander Duff was born in Perth- 
shire, Scotland, in 1806. He graduated at the 
University of St. Andrews, and dedicated him- 
self at once to the life and work of a mission- 
ary tothe heathen. He was ordained in 1829 
and sentthe same yeur to India, On the pa-s- 
age he was wrecked, and lust all his books but 
his Bible and Psalm Book. On arriving in 
india, he laid the foundations of what is now 
the Calcutta Free Church College. His educa- 

‘tional work, though small at the beginning, 
expanded greatly aud became an acknowledged 
torce in the evangelization of ludia. As many 
as 1,400 students have received intellectual 
and spiritual instruction in the College at one 
time. During one of bis periods of absence 
from [odia, Dr. Duff visited this country (1854), 
He left [ndia finally in 1864, and became the 
convener of the Foreign Missionary Commit- 
tee of the Free Church, to which he attached 
himself atthe time of the separation. Among 
his works are eeveral volumes on India and In- 
dian missions. He was a very fine speaker, 
A favorite plan of his, which he explained to 
the Pau-Presbyterian Council, last year, was 
union in missionary work, and he recommended 
the New Hebrides asa fine fleld for a trial of 
what concentrated effort can do in the con- 
version of the heatheu. 


..»»Moody and Sankey have not been re- 
ceived in Springfield, it is said, with the large 
and overflowing audiences which greeted their 
appearance at Providence and Hartford. Mr. 
Moody labored all the week with a distracting 
toothache; but it caused, we are told, ‘‘no 
abatement in the wooted fervor and homely 
eloquence of the evangelist.” The audiences 
have been composed mainly of “ respectable 
people’’ and most of tbe inquirers were of the 
class who are not unfamiliar with religious 
doctrines. The miaisters of the city take a 
warm interest in the revival and are | resent in 
large numbers at the meetings. According to 
one of the Springfield dailies, Mr. Moody “ fre- 
quently turns to them with some question of 
which the answer is obvious—such as whether 
Christ ever turned away a poor, penitent sin- 
ner, or whether the grace of God isn’t sufficient 
for every man. Tuose nearest him look em- 
barrassed for a minute, asif in doubt whether 
he wants an answer; then oue or two give the 
reply that the smallest Suuday-school pupil 
could not blunder in, and Mr, Moody resumes 
his address to the audience. These clerical 
auditors are extremely studious of Mr. 
Moody’s methods, and are also responsive to 
every touch of fervor or pathos.”’ 


....Members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church will be somewhat startled to hear that 
The Church Journal, which was certainly not 
inferior to any paper published for the Church, 
bas been absorbed by The Churchman, as The 
Journal had previously absorbed Our Church 
Work, of Baltimore, The Gospel Messenger, and 
The Church and State, of this city; which had 
likewise absorbed The Protestant Churchman ; 
which had—well, we cannot unfold the history 
of the past any further. The Church Journal 
was owned by Dr. Matson, who did most of 
the editorial work upon it, although the edi- 
torial control of the paper was ostensibly in 
the hands of Dr. Hugh Milier Thompson, who 
bas a pastorate in New Orleane, We under- 
stand that the transfer to The Churchman was 
not specially satisfactory to Dr, Thompson, 
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who hoped to be able to control the contin- 
uance of the paper. We understand that Dr. 
Matson will have an editorial position on The 
Churchman, 


....Mr. Kimball tried his hand last Sunday 
iu Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle, Brooklyn. ‘The 
Tabernacle has been oppressed with a debt of 
about $72,500, including what it owed on the 
Lay College. In the morning, in a campaign 
of two hours and a half, $38,000 was raised ; 
and in the evening, $4,000 more was obtained, 
reducing the debt from $72,500 to $30,500. On 
the same day the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
of this city was virtually cleared of debt. It 
had a mortgage of $30,000. In a very quiet 
way $27,000 was raised in a short time, and it 
was reported that absent members would sub- 
scribe the remaining $3,000. Tbe South Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn also cele- 
brated with great rejoiciog the clearing away 
of a debt of nearly $20,000. The pastors of 
the first and last-named churches agree tbat 
church-debts are curses, not blessings. 


....1t was aunounced at the last monthly 
meeting of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had exam- 
ined the book entitled ‘The Argument from 
Prophecy,” by the Rev. B, Mattlaud, the publi- 
cation of which by the Society had caused 
Lord Shaftesbury’s recession. He vindicated 
the Society from blame in the matter by writing ~ 
to the author in the following terms: ‘1 am 
sure that the Society for Promotiog Christian 
Koowledge can have no cause for retusing to 
recognize the orthodoxy of your treatise, as 
well as the cogency of its arguments, when 
rightly understood, and the devout spirit 
which breathes throtighout the whole work.”’ 


...-The Presbyterian General Assembly of 
Australia, uulike those of America and Scot- 
land, meets in the tall, It met last November. 
The moderator congratulated the Assembly on 
the results of the union effected between the 
various brauches of Presbyterianism. The 
amount to the credit of the various funds was 
repoited at $257,365, of which $239,000 is in- 
vested. The endowment fund of Theological 
Hall has been increased to $73,170. Sixteen 
students bave been attendiog the Hall. The 
Assembly agreed to appoint Dr. Goold, of 
Edinburgh, the first permanent professor In 
connec ion with Theoldgical Hall. 


...-Some of the Engli# Church papers have 
published considerable correspondence on the 
dism seal by the Bishop of London of the Rev. 
Stewart Headlam from a curacy in that city. 
Mr. Headlam’s dismissal was grounded upon 
a lecture which ne delivered on a Sunday 
eveniug, in which he advocated amusement of 
the sort to be found at theaters and music 
halls. The Bishop is criticised by Mr. Head- 
lam’s friends as being too severe. ‘They say 
much harm will be done by the dismissal, be- 
cause it will alienate many of Mr. Headlam’s 
parishioners from the Church. 


....During the five years of its existence the 
McAuley Water-street Mission, of this city, 
has done a great deal of good. I[t reaches the 
most vicious and degraded class of the popu- 
lation, and many gamblers, thieves, discharged 
convicts, and drunkards have been led into a 
better way of living through its influence. 
The mission is unsectarian and its officers re- 
ceive no salaries. Its current expenses are 
abvut $200 a month, which the Caristian pub- 
lic are expected to contribute, Mr. Wm. R. 
Bliss, 41 West Eleventh 8t., is the treasurer. 


...eThe Rey. Arthur P. Adams, Beverly, 
Mas;., 80 Zion’s Herald states, bas been sus- 
pended from the Methodist ministry for hold- 
ing and teaching doctrives at variance with 
those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
held that Christ’s second coming is near at 
hand, and that not until after the resurrection 
occurs can the redemptive scheme of Christ be 
complete. He refused to refrain from pro- 
mulgating his absurd views, and was, there- 
fore, suspended until the meeting of the Con- 
ference, next spring. 


..»»The Methodist Book Committee has been 
holding its annual meeting at Cinciunati. The 
agents of the New York Book Coneern re 
ported a net capital of $974,192, with a busi- 
ness the past year of $801,563. The Western 
Concern reported a net capital of $429,474, the 
business of the year footing up $658,474. The 
total net capital of the Methodist Publishing 
Houses is, therefore, $1,403,666 ; and tne busi- 
ness of the year amounted to $1,460,087. 


...- At its last meeting the New York Pres- 
bytery refused to adopt the overture for ree 
duced representation in the Geveral Assembly, 
on the ground that it might biodera reunion 
with the Southern Church, Whereupon The 
Central Presbyterian, which is evidently looking 
in an opposite direction, remarks: ‘‘The de- 
lusion under which some good men at the 
North labor is about equal to the ‘ blindness 
which hath happened unto Israel,’”’ 


.seeThe statistics of the Manhattan Congre- 





gations! Association of his city and vicinity, 
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just received, show that its eight churches have 
4,754 members, have received by profession 259 
members, by letter 203, and have lost 295 mem- 
bers by death and removal, of whom 90 were 
dismissed to form a separate mission church. 
Toey have 6,695 in their Sabbath-schools and 
contributed $42,344 for benevolent purposes. 


.-The Supreme Consistory of the Prus- 
sian State Church has confirmed the rejection 
of Pastor Hossbach as pastor of 8t, James, 
Berlin, on account of his Rationalism ; but 
allows him to retain his old living at St. 
Mark's, bolding that his sermon does not 
furnish eufficient proof of his unbelief. 


..A letterfrom L. H. Mills to The Church- 
man states that he has interviewed many of the 
Old Catholic leaders, and finds that only Profs. 
Déllinger, Reusch, and Michaelis are opposed 
to the abolition of celibacy and the question is 
considered a foregone conclusion. 


..The Lutherans of Hungary have won an 
eminent and useful convert from Catholicism, 
in the person of Baron Anthony. He has given 
the Synod an estate worth two million florins. 
It is said new life will be infused in the Church 
by these gaine. 

.. Attention is called by The Morning Star 
to the fact that in no denomination is belief in 
endless punishment more general than {n the 
Methodist, and yet the Church possesses in its 
creed no written statement of the doctrine. 

--Two Catholic sees in this country are 
vacant—those of Richmond and Vinéennee, 
The ceremony of conferring the pallium on 
Archbishop Gibbons, of Baltimore, has been 
observed quietly. 

.»-e-The Young Men’s Hebrew Aseoclation 
of this city, which is modeled after the Y. M. 
C. A., closes its fourth year with 900 members, 

.-The Disciples of Christ, who have a flour: 
shiog mission in Evgland, have just sent a 
missionary force to France. 

.. Tbe attention of the House of Lords{is to 
be called to another book upon the confession 
al—a work by Canon Pasey. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





WHOEVER witnessed the remarkable 
scene in the Senate Chamber on Thursday 
afternoon must havegrome to the conclu 
sion that this country has yet to endure 
much tribulation in connection with the 
currency question, and that it is quite 
probable that, after getting within sight of 
resumption, we may yet wander forty years 
in the wilderness of inflation and irre- 
deemable currency. What was that scene? 
A senator from Nevada, who has a hobby, 
held forth for the edification of the Senate. 
Nota great man and not a safe man to 
follow on any great question, but intense- 
ly in earnest and thoroughly at home in all 
the lore of the inflationists, Senator 
Jones is no mean antagonist. Indeed, his 
speech is by far the ablest yet made on his 
side of the Silver Bill. Voorhees is the 
faintest moonshine by the side of his daz- 
zling sunlight. And it was a more danger- 
ous speech than Voorhees ever makes, for it 
had the appearance of a profound argument; 
and yet it was full of passages calculated to 
set class against class, and iteven squinted 
strongly toward repudiation. It was not 
simply a silver speech; but went vastly fur- 
ther, for Mr. Jones is neither for gold nor 
silver, but for irredeemable paper and in 
vast quantities. Everybody who has con- 
versed with him privately knows what his 
views are on the subject; but he was 
sbrewd enough in bis open speech to con- 
fine himself to the Silver Bill. But he said 
nota word about a double standard. His 
whole argument was that all owr woes come 
Srom contraction, and that nothing will co 
us any good but icflation—a cheaper cur- 
rency. His whole argument was a drive 
against the attempt to pay debts on a gold 
standard. As they were contracted in 
cheap currency, they must be paid in the 
same way, And while he supported 
these dangerous views the Senate gat 
epell-bound. While he ridiculed and 

reviled the New York ‘‘ bondhold- 
er” and “capitalist,” Conkling sat at 
his feet, apparently delighted. Oertsinly 
he eat still, and saw bis constituents vilified, 
witbout a word of defense, For is not the 

New Yorkeenator a presidential candidate 

and is not Mr. Jones one of his most 

ardent supporters? 
When Mr. Jones concluded his epeech 

& great shout of applause burst forth from 

the galleries, and a dogen senators clapped 

their bands with delight; and there was no 
demand for order aud decent ‘behavior. 
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Three-fourths of the Senate gathered 
around the Nevada inflationist as if she 
were the saviour of his country. Sucha 
sight means something. It is very signifi- 
cant, and to me it means peril to the nation 
in the immediate future. The West and 
the South have gone mad after a cheap cur- 
rency. The Silver Bill is the first step; but 
the next will be toward irredeemable paper 
money. Jones, Voorbees, Ewing, Ben 
Butler, and all the prominent advocates of 
the Silver Bill are for paper, and without 
even a promise to pay anything stamped 
upon it. One could not believe it, if he 
did not see it, 

The reception of Mr. Carpenter’s picture 
of the ‘‘ Signing of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation” by Congress was a most interest- 
ing occasion and called forth two fine ora- 
tions, There was great curiosity to hear 
Mr. Stephens on so difficulta subject. The 
ex-vice-president of the Confederacy on 
the man who destroyed it and slavery— 
who eould have believed a dozen years ago 
that such a scene would ever occur in the 
House of Representatives? The picture 
confronted the whole House, hanging as it 
did on the wall back of the Speaker; and 
I venture to say that out of that vast aud- 
ience there were not a dozen people who 
were not pleased with it. I have no 
patience with this supercilious criticism 
that will have nothing unless it is per- 
fect. Nobody pretends that it is a pic- 
ture of immense genius. There was no 
room for a display of genius in such a 
scene. But it is a pleasing and faitbful 
representation of a great occasion and 
the work is well done, and it isthe only 
possible way left to commemorate the sub- 
lime occasion. And, when one looks around 
him in this Capitol, and sees the trash which 
covers every panel and niche, which has 
been paid for at extravagant prices, he 
will be very glad to see so good and honest 
a picture as Mr. Carpenter’s in good posi- 
tion. 

The House Democrats have been quar- 
reling this week over the West Point Acad- 
emy and the Electoral Count. There 
seems to be a disposition on the part of 
some Democrats to break up West Point 
and the army, and, indeed, all national in- 
stitutions, It is thought by some Republic- 
ans that the object is to drive as many Re- 
publican officers from the service as possi- 
ble, and then, when nothing but a skeleton 
remains, when the Democrats and ex-rebels 
have taken possession of all branches of 
the Government, the army and navy will 
be filled up with ex-Confederate material. 
Whether any such distinct purpose exists 
may well be doubted; but it is clear that 
the House Democrats are constantly trying 
to reduce and cripple the army and navy. 
The South means to have the lion’s share 
of the offices and of the control of the 
Government; and, if the Democracy tri- 
umphs in 1880, the South, though but one- 
third in population and not one fourth in 
wealth, will rule the country again. It js 
so in the House of Representatives to-day. 
Three-fourths of the offices are in the 
hands of Southern men. Three-fourths of 
the chairmanships of committees are held* 
by ex-rebels, The country may endure 
such a condition of things on an extended 
scale; but it will not for any great length 
of time. The Census will settle all that in 
due time, with the pride and spirit of the 
North and West. Probably a period ef 
humiliation is before the North, as a pun- 
ishment for the sins of the Republican 
party; but a great nation will eventually 
assert itself and put its best and noblest 
men to the front. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.. Feb. J6th, 1878, 
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DR. PRICE'S exqu'site Perfum’s are appreciated 
for their peoullar delicate tragrano:. 


The Laboratory of the aeeee. 

THE stomach isthe laboratory of the system, in 
which certain mysterioug pr are tantly 
gol g on. These resut in the production of that 
wonderful vivifying agent, the blood, which, in a 
state of health, rushes, laden with the elements of 
vitality, to the rempvest parts of the system. But 
when the stomach is semi-par lyzed by dyspeps'a 
biood manufacture is carried on imperfect'y, the cir- 
culation grows a me sluggish, aa the ene 
a. in in gpnneq Moreover, indig: 

ver and 








bowels. Foaderta wy ast 
caer rend the la cons ited. o brain 80 
sympathy, and niobenendachen, ion 

nervous symptoms are engendered. Hos- 


totter! () "s Stomach Bitters cotorms thisstate of things, 
gives permaceat tone and regularity to the stomach 
and its associate organs, thé bowels and liver. and 





insures complete nourishment and incraased vigor 
of the system, It is tn most popniar = = - sae 
e tunti-dyspoptic and tonic lu Amerie 
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No pay if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first tuken, cholera. alarrhoa, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness. Taken 
internally, werranted peeve” harmless (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), tor chrunic rheumatism 
sore throats, i one bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back, and chest. Externally, this Liniment 

ars,and not one 





BEES 


Ct ity 


for mitigating Cough, facilitating and agin fick: 
pectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying Tick. 
ling inthe Throat. An excellent remedy for keep- 
ing the TH ROAT MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared cea by 
A. CASSEBEER, 

"APO" rHECARY, 

57 Fourth Ave. Opp. A. A. 7. 





foware & Co.'s), 


SENT! BY ot? LC on SOME T OF PRICE, SCENTS, 3 


For sale by all Pharmacists. 





DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the heaitn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
— of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 

y- J. ° 
Hroadway and Barclay &t., N. ¥. 





Subscribers beginning now can huve the 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures, fram Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec, 27th, for Twenty-flve Cents, 


a ____ 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
gadees in snete Report, from which the foilowing 
8 an extrac 

“The B. SE ONI NGER ORGAN CO.’8 exhibit 
as the best [nstruments ata p:ice rendering them 
poseipie to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bells, aay novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climute, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
= ply put poe gen wo let is im possible ae spem to 
either sbrin swe or 8 4 - 
G AWARDED THIS 

bay are §0,000 of our Instru ate in this and 
the Kuropean countries tn use, and they are s0 made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any c imate. 
They containa pony ey Chime of Bells. tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Keeds, producing worder- 
1ul effects. The Music Rack. when turned forward, 
will make # splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Pubngiog Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 

a fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGAN4 the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 

We are prepares to appoints few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Sierey. Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod gee, 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mat! 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 vw 123 Chestnut St.. New Haven, Conn. 











(Established 18 1846.) 


J.ESTEY & co. 


9 Brattleboro, Vt. 
ga Send for Illustrated one. 





* TO CAST BUYERS 
n immense reduction in pric 8 of THE sr AR 
pant ORGAN. for the favorite style * *Cw,.” 
tops. 2 Knee Swe'ls, elegant Walnut es, with 
pk carving and veneering—liet price $275—we will 
accept #85 CASH. i Those Orgage are, madedD Our 
b our 


y th ar irom there 
who a Refer by permis ~ to THE IN- 


v. 8. © We ebster, Rev. J. J. 
Boni: Washington, N.J Send for Catalovue. 
ALLEG ERK, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. 


WS Superb#340 Organs only $5. Pianos 
ORGANS Feet pe had y other mame fngtenres 3900, 
oniyt mutiful e130 Ae os. 4174—bran nw, 
soutvantel ih geur test tria!.Otber bargains,want them 
introd»ced. A she otic wel Paper ct vl ANOS 

ae 





Acdress D. #. Beatty, Washineton, 
———————————————————— EEE 


A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premi- 
ums see page 29. 


EDUCATION 





HENRY MOLLENHAUER'S 


THE BEST AND M EY L 
INS HTOTION react} 1 Musica 
No. 56 Court / vo aneig ey 
over forte $ Bance’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HBENR OLLENHAURR, Direetor. 
hanee st GRABS, Secretary. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26ch, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one weck 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being ré- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theam’ unt 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over elght 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, numed on 
page 15. For other Premi- 
ums see page 2! 


WANTED-—A position ss teache r in some fan! 
ors minary. Thoroughly qualified to teach Englis 
branches and to instruct beginners in —_— and 
Maaic. ag HELEN ALLEN, P.-O. Bcx 636, 
Portsmouth, € 

VINCINNATI WESLEVAN FEMALE COL- 

/ LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting, and Mu 
DAVID'H, MUOKK, D.D., President, 














Ryser Ie. ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus, 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 








PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. Elevator frém the street. 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& A. T. ANTHONY & CO , 591 BRoADWAY, 
N.Y. + opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Che: mos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photograpnic Transpare 
epcies. Convex Glasses, Photographic Matertais. 
Awarded first pre mium ay Vie nna and Phi adelphia. 

Mixed Caras with name, ec. and stamp. Au’ts’ 
50: outfit, 10¢. Atwater, Bros , Forestville, Conn, 


49 ™ IXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent's 
Outtit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








9 ELEGANT CARDS. no two alike. with name, 
 ive.. postpaid. J. B,. HUSTED, Nassau. N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor ; oniareed), | Weekly and Month) 
aperi nthe d.with Mammoth C romos Free. 
Big Commissions to agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.” 


_ Address AMERIC AN PUB. Co., HARTFORD, OT. 








Salary ,, Bernaeeksaleenen wanted 
2 0 to se mitt our Staple Goods to dealers. No 
peddling. E xpenses paid. Address 
\. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4.6 & 5 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
oo — ag world, Sample ace Free 
Address, A. COULTER & 
a year, eae Agoate wanted caiman, Bus 
Tness etr ex legitimate,Particulare = 
Address 5.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, M 











ae 
TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


am... AND PHILADELPHIA. 
eration IN NEW YORK: Foor OF LIBERTY 8T., N. R 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

Leave New York for Trenton < Philadelphia at 
OS Se eee 5. 5 ED, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4p. M. for Tren 

Leave Pnitadetpinin from station North Pennsslva- 
nia Rai'road. Third ond oon ® Streets, at 12:05, 7:30, 
9:30. 1:30 A. M.; L:30, 3:30, 5°30 P. 

Leave es. for New york “ 1:20 (except Mon- 
days). G:RH. 8:05, 120 a. Mes 12:16, 2:15, 4.10 6:15 BM. 

Puitman Drawing-RKoom ¢ as oh attacneo to the 

9:30 A. . S- 40.P.M. Uains from New York. and tothe 
7:30_A. 1:30 P.M. — from Philade'phia. 

SU DAY TR AIN os New VYorw and Phil 
adelphia at i: —s 3 J I2 P.M. saave Trenton for 
New York at 1:20 

‘Tickets for sale 7 toot Xt Lib: a “St, Nos. 529 und 
944 Broadway, at the principa’ horels ai offices of the 
} ted Railway tn New York and Brooktyn. und at No 4 

urt St., Brooklyn. Bugyage checked trom residence 
pag th, mv H, P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


——————————————————— 


A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 15. 
page 29. 


For other Premlums see 


HOTELS. 


HOTSE, New Yorx. Broadway and 
bee NE st -: Anes lan. sing! le roums £0. tO 
—— 100ms. Ro $3. ator eral rdedctivm 





tauranc fr: ad ass, 
Fecorlstor. C (Near Svewar.’s store and Union Asquare). 


THE CONTINENTAL ROTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESTNUT STREET CORNER Oth. 


he Favorite Hotel in Philade'pnia. 
wasaipunes in loca'ion, appointmenis, and culsine, 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW, Proorietors. 
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= THOUSANDS -= 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers, 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

@ne renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. Itis a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vust treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment. either. 

The following extracts from a few of the 
bundreds of letters just receaved will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper, 





Pappy’s Ron, O., Feb. 6tb, 1878. 
Your premium Dictionary was received yes- 
terday. It came in perfect order and I find it 
in every respect as represented; just as all 
your other premiums in the past have been as 
you represented them. The Dictionary is 
worth the subscription price to one not pro- 
vided with a standard work of this kind, and 
certainly, if any newspaper is worth three dol- 
lars a year, yours is worth it; and, judging 
from the past of THE INDEPENDENT, no one 
need be afraid to renew his subscription for 
two or three years. I wish you abundant suc- 
cess in your Dictionary enterprise, as well as 
in the general circulation of your paper. I 
regard THE INDEPENDENT as the best three- 

dollar paper that I know anything of. 

JAMES A, CLARK. 

IRWIN Station, Pa., Feb. 12th, 1878. 
For a number of years THE INDEPENDENT has 
been doing a good work in the way of furnish- 
ing the very best paper for the people of our 
land. Not content, bowever, with resting at 
the goal of past achievements, it now sur- 
passes all former efforts by the addition of a 
staudard Dictionary, which isin reach of all. Of 
the premium itself we need hardly speak. It is 
a complete treasure-house of the language and 
a literary Dictionary in the highest use of the 
term. We know not what THe INDEPENDENT 
has in store for us; but we are content and 
will be more than conteot with what we have 

for the three years to come. H. 8. KIEHL. 





z TiFFIN, O., Feb. 7th, 1878. 
Both phe Dictionary and THe INDEPENDENT 
came promptly. You have asystem of finance 
which many of us in the West don’t under- 
stand. We send you $9, and you send us in re- 
turn 4,992 four-columued pages of the first- 
class newspaper reading of the world. This of 
itself is a marvel. But when, in addition to all 
this, you send us back $10 in the form of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Illustrated Dictionary, 
we have to acknowledge it query. 
WM. HASTINGS. 


—- 


Wauton, Dex. Co., N. Y., Feb. 7th, 1878, 

The Dictionary is received in fine condition, 
and a most superb book it is in all respects. It 
is more than satisfactory. Thanks for the 
valuable gift. THe INDEPENDENT {s worth all 
it costs, without its premiums, and this time 
the premium alone is worth all that both cost. 
I have taken THe INDEPENDENT #ix years, aud 
each year, for $3.00, I have received the ablest 
and best weekly that visits my home, and a 
beautiful and valuable premium to ornament 
the walls or tables of my house, from year to 
year. L. M. PURINGTON. 

Exsie, Micu., Feb. 4th, 1878, 

I have received the Dictienary. It is a splen-. 
did present. The only question in my mind fs 
how you can afford to give away so much real 
value for so little money. I would not take 
the price of the book for it to-day. Besides, I 
get a paper for three years well worth the 
amount I sent you, E. V. CHASE. 


YALE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 9th, 1878, 


The Dictionary is received, and an exce)- 
lent thing itis. I never madeso much with so 
little effort, and the cost only twenty-five 
cents. I don’t see how THE INDEPENDENT can 
afford it, except it acts on the divine principle 
that ‘it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’ If so, I wish it all joy and success. 

MONS. 8. BAKER. 


= . 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, } 
ANNVILLE, PA., Feb. 8th, 1878. 


The Dictienary reached me about a week ago 
and is in good condition. I have, since Iam a 
subscriber of your valuable paper, received 
severhl gifts from the liberal publisher; but 
Done was equal to this in value. Many thanks 
for your generosity. E. BENJ. BIERMAN. 


Gr. BarRInGTon, Mass , Feb. 11th, 1878. 

Dictionary received in good order. It is 
truly a great premium—I think up to the rec- 
ommendations in every respect. Am well 
sati-fied. I have taken THE INDEPENDENT for 
over twenty years, and at pretent think it 
amply worth the subscription price, were no 
premium offered. Bb. W. PATTISON, 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 5th, 1878. 
Your premium, Worcester’s Dictionary, tame 
to me yesterday and gave full satisfaction. I 
have compared it a little with my Webster 
(oubli-hed in 1877), and find it an admirable 
companion volume. Both seem indispensable 
for the student; but for the public speaker the 
Worcester serms the wore trustworthy, and, 
with so good a chance as the present, one has 

small excuse for not getting it. 
THEO. ©. PEASE. 


RrcemonD Institute, 
Ricumonp, Va, Feb. 2d, 1878. } 
Worcester’s Dictionary came promptly to- 
day, a perfect copy, in good order, I am en- 
tirely satisfied, CHAS. H. COREY. 


Newakk, N. Y., Feb. 5th, 1878. 

I received the Dictionary all right a few 
days ago. Amvery much pleased withit. I 
have taken THE INDEPENDENT for a.long time, 
and bave had many premiums before, but none 
equal to the present. JAMES H. REEVES. 


Homer, Micou., Feb. 7th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, received by 


.express in good condition, meets in all re- 


spects my expectation, and to the recom- 

mendations, honestly sustained, I ‘cheerfully 

add mine. B. FANCHER, 

Former County Superintendent of Schools of 
Calhoun Co., Mich. 


WasHInaTon, N. C., Feb. 5th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has been received. It an- 
swers your description in every particular— 
paper fine, type excellent, and the binding a 
marvel of strengthand beauty. It is a fit com- 
panuion for such a paper as THE INDEPENDENT. 
Rev. SAMUEL M. SMITH. 


NEWARK, DEL., Feb. 8th, 1878, 
The Dictionary reached me yesterday and is 
in every respect just as you said it would be. 
I am much pleased with it and with your 
prompt and honorable mode of doing busi- 
ness. I feelthat Jama gainer and I surely 
hope that you are. J. A. STONE. 


SHENANDOAH SEMINARY, Dayton, VA., 
Feb. 9tn, 1878. 


The Dictionary has come, and it is no hoax, 
either. If you can affordto sell dictionaries 
at such rates, I am sure it must be a very poor 
man, indeed, that cannot afford to buy, THE 
INDEPENDENT is worth the money, and the 
‘* Worcester’? is worth more than very mapy 
thanks from J. N. FRIES, 

Principal Shenandoah Seminary. 
WINCHESTER, IND., Feb. 8th, 1878. 

The Dictionary is at hand in good order and 
commands my highest admiration. Surely, no 
one desiring so valuable an acquisition to their 
library will neglect to improve this unrivaled 
opportunity to secure the work, so nearly a 
gratuity. Accept thanks. 

JAMES 8. COTTOM. 
Erig, Pa., Feb. 9th, 1878. 

My Dictionary came to-day and {s all I could 
ask in a work of the kind, I cannot under- 
stand how you manage to give a ten-dollar 
book and the best paper in America for one 
dollar Jess than the price of the book alone. 
But this is your affair, and I accept the aitu- 
ation. I think you will receive more orders 
from Erie similar to mine, before many days, 

WM. H. GROSS, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, } 
ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 1) th, 1878. 


Dictionary received in excellent condition. 
Asa student I shall, of course, prize it beyond 
value. Thank you for eo liberal an offer, 
Woreester is the suthority recommended at 
this seminary, I belleve. W. O. WEEDEN. 

De Witt Center, N. Y., Feb. 7th, 1878. 

The Dictionary arrival of last week gave us 
congratulatory satisfaction. Your paper is and 
has béen, over a score of years, not only a 
favorite, but indispensable in our family, en- 
richiug the home-circle with its pages, embel- 
lishing table and walls with its rare and 
acceptable gifts, for which you have our grate- 
ful thanks and appreciation. 

Mra. M. P. KINNE. 
HELENA, Ava., Feb. 7th, 1878, 

Your magnificent premium, Worcester’s 
Dictionary, has been received. It gives per- 
fect satisfaction, Many tharks for such a 
splendid gift. JOHN Kk, THOMAS, 

ApamMs, WI18., Feb. 8th, 1878, 

The papers and Dictionary came to hand very 
prompt!y. Am much pleased with both the 
Dictionary and THE INDEPENDENT. 

THOMAS COOMBE. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 5th, 1878, 

Worcester’s Dictionary, Utabridged, received 
to-day. J fiod it to be all and even more than 
you claimed for it. There is a world of know!- 
edge contained inthe ‘‘bcok.” Pieace accept 
thanks for the gift, as the small tum of nire 
doMars I cent you merely compensstes you for 
your valuable paper, The World-wide InpE- 
PENDENT. JAMES N, CHANDLER. 

Hits, O,, Feb. 6:h, 1878, 

T received the Dictionary all right on Satur- 
day, avd am well p'eased, as it is just what I 
expected—clear tyoe, well bound, and in good 
orden, J. H. McELHINNEY, M. D. 


WITTENBERG CoLiEon. i 
SPRINGFIELD, O.,-Feb. 6th, 1878. 
Accept thanks for the Dictionary. received a 





few days ago, in nice order. J. B. HELWIG. 


WORCESTER’S 


Dictionary 
THE STANDARD. 


(8" Read The Following! 23 


In reply to a statement that Webster’s 
Dictionary is the national standard and 
exclusively recognized at Washington, we 
invite attention to the following testi- 
monials, conclusively showing that such an 
assertion is not only entirely without found- 
ation, but that WORCESTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY is the standard and favorite in 
the majority of the Departments: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON. 
Gentlemen :—In the Department of Justice 
both dictfonaries, as well as Richardson’s, are 
deposited in the library and used for reference, 
Each official of the Department, of course, has 
his own authority for spelling ; but in all priot- 
ing done under my digection the authority of 
Dr. Worcester is adopted as the standard, 
I remain very respectfully yours, 
CLEMENT HUGH HILL. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Gentlemen :—Both Worcester’s and Webster’s 
Dictionaries are used for reference in the 
Treasury Department; but Woreester’s is 
relied upon as the standard for spelling in the 
printing done under the direction of this De 
partment, Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, Secreéary. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON. 
Sirs:—At the commencement of the oper- 
ations of this Institution I referred the question 
as to the dictionary the Smithsonian ehould 
adopt as thé standard for spelling and defi- 
nitions to a commission of literary gentlemen, 
and on their recommendation adopted that 
of Worcester, which has been continued as the 

standard to the present tiie. 

Yours very truly,“ JOSEPH HENRY, 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution, 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON. 
Gentlemen:—The report having been made 
that Webster’s English D'ctionary is adopted 
as the standard by national officers, to the ex- 
clusion of Worcester’s, I teke occa-ion to ray 
that, so far as the Library of Cong:ess is con- 
cerned, Webster has never ‘been followed in 
orthography, in printing its catalogues, re- 
ports, or apy other documents. On the con- 
trary, wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography as establisbed by the 
usage of all great writers which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling. 

Very respectfully, A.R SPOFFORD, 
Librariqn of Congress. 


tay” NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 

ta COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 

tar” PROFESSORS and TEACHERS, 
tay” LAWYERS and CLERGYMEN, 
iar MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
{a LITERARY WRITERS, 


and other well educated people in all di 
rections have adopted 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


as the Standard. 
It is . 
t#” RELIABLE IN SPELLING, 
(#” RELIABLE IN DEFINITION, 
(#” RELIABLE IN EVERYTHING. 


This invaluable work should be in the 
hands of every family in the nation, It 
now can be had, practically, for nothing. 

Thousands are now asking for it from 
every section of the country, and tens of 
thousands more can Lave it, if they make 





the proper effort. Let there be no delay. 





NOTICES. 


t@” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 

ews, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 3787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and; all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
Tas INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#™” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

[2 Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE SILVER BILL. 


Tue Senate, at the close of last week, 
and after a whole night’s session, passed 
the Silver Bill by a vote of forty-eight to 
twenty-one, with four senators paired and 
one absent on account of sickness. The 
bill, as it passed the House of Represent- 
atives, was modified ‘by the Senate, so as 
to strike out the free coinage clause, and 
direct the coinage of silver dollars to be 
on account of the Government, and also 
authorize the President to take immediate 
measures for securing an international 
conference to establish a ratio of value 
between the two metals. This, of course, 
sends the bill back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for its action. At this writing 
that action has not been had; yet the prob- 
ability is that it will be one of concurrence 
with the Senate. It certainly will not 
make the bill any better. 

What we have in the bill as it passed 

the Senate, and shall have when it is 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, is a proposition to coin silver 
dollars, at the rate of not less than 
$2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,- 
000 per month, each one of which, at the 
present price of silver, will be worth about 
ninety cents in gold, and all of which ‘‘sha)) 
bea legal tender at their nominal value for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract.”” The majority in both houses of 
Congress are in favor of this proposition, 
and the only remaining question is whether 
this majority will be sufficient to overcome 
the President’s veto. We take for granted 
that the President will, as a matter of 
course, veto the bill. He cannot do other- 
wise, without stultifying himself. To re- 
tain the bill, without vetoing it, and thus 
let it become a law, would be practically 
equivalent to signing it; and this, we are 
quite sure, the President will not do. 

We have, in the progress of the silver 
discussion, repeatedly and earnestly ex- 
pressed our opinions of this measure, 
alike io relation to its financial and moral 
features; and we see no occasion for 
changing the expression. We believe the 

measure itself, whatever may be the 
motives of its advocates, to be thoroughly 
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dishonest. [t puts the Government in the 
attitude not only of countenancing dis- 
honesty in others, but also practicing it in 
respect to its creditors. The silver dollar 
proposed to be coined and made an un- 
limited legal tender is not, asa matter of 
fact, the dollar of the contract, except by 
a sheer technical quibble, to which no hon- 
est government can afford to resort. It is 
another, a different, an inferior dollar, one 
not contemplated in the contract between 
the Government and its creditors, or con- 
templated by debtors and creditors in their 
private contracts with each other. Itisa 
ninety cent dollar, with no prospect that 
mere law will lift it to the value of the 
gold dollar. It is, consequently, a fraud. 
This is the right word. No other term 
fittingly describes it. 

If the advocates of this measure would 
have consented to coin a silver dollar equal 
in its commercial value to the gold dollar, 
this would have been honest; and the only 
question then would have been whether it 
is expedient to make another attempt to 
establish a double standard. Several 
amendments were proposed in the Senate, 
with a view of securing this result; but the 
silver men voted solidly against them all. 
The silver dollar of 4124 grains is the one 
that they were determined to have; and 
this they know, as everybody knows, is 
not the equivalent of a gold dollar. Its 
bullion value to-day is less than that of a 
greenback. Its practical effect is that of 
confiscation, and its moral feature is that 
of coinjng a falsehood—not by mistake, but 
with a distinct knowledge of the fact. 


There was one scene in the closing of 
the Senate debate which will long 
be remembered. We allude to the 
brief speech of Senator Lamar, of Missis- 
sippi, who had been instructed by the legis- 
lature of that state to vote for the Silver 
Bill, but who said that he could not with a 
good conscience, and, hence, that he would 
not do so. There is not a man in this coun- 
try that will not, either secretly or openly, 
pay the tribute of deserved respect to the 
honest senator. He did not and he would 
not suppress his convictions and followa 
popular current which he believed to be 
wrong. As a member of the Senate, he 
obeyed the higher law of duty to the whole 
country, rather than the political law of 
submission to the legislature of Mississippi. 
His example is a noble one. Would that 
there were more such examples in the lives 
of public men. 





SIXTEEN YEARS AFTER EMANCI- 
PATION. 





Nor merely because all the ten thousands 
of the copies of Carpenter’s ‘‘ Signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation”: scattered all 
over the country have been sent out from the 
office of THE INDEPENDENT; not alone from 
this special pride do we take a deep inter- 
est in the ceremonies of the presentation to 
the United States of the original picture 
and publish in full the speeches of Mr. 
Garfield and Mr. Stephens. We also re- 
member that all through the first twenty 
years of its existence THE INDEPENDENT 
lived for emancipation and gave to it its 
best labor. And since emancipation we 
have watched the Freedman’s interests 
with intensest anxiety, knowing that his 
future is the test, so far as America is 
concerned, of the power of Christianity in 
the hearts of our people. 

We naturally turn for augury of the 
future not to the speech of Mr. Garfield, 
but to that of Mr. Stephens. Mr. Gar- 
field's address is careful and able, embody- 
ing President Lincoln’s own views of his 
duties in that terrible struggle, in which he 
was at last compelled to proclaim freedom, 
as a weapon with which to smite disunion, 
Mr. Garfield’s address is in every way 
admirable and worthy of the occasion; but 
our readers well know what words of sym- 
pathy they could expect from one whose 
whole heart has been in the movement for 
emancipation and Union. 

But Alexander H. Stephens was vice- 
president of the Southern Confederacy. 
Strangely forgiving and trustful American 
people, which calls back those who bave 
fought against the Union into the highest 
counsels of the Union and bids the second 
officer in the Rebellion of a third of the states 
speak in commemoration of the event which 


destroyed the Rebellion and its cause! | * 
Strange and happy temper, most forebod- 
ing of good, which could make the vice- | 
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THE EXCISE QUESTION. — 





Mr. Da ty, of this city, last week opened 


president of the Confederacy glad to | the discussion on the excise question in the 
speak his word of cordial love to the Union, | Assembly of this state, by moving the 
against which he fought, from the Union’s | adoption of thg bill which he offered early 
hall of legislation, before the picture | in the session, and followed the motion 
which commemorated the death of the in- | With a long speech in its favor, and against 
stitution in whose defense eleven states se- | the present law as interpreted by the Court 
ceded! With no small interest our readers | Of Appeals. The bill modifies the law so 
will peruse his address, all the more valua- | far only as it applies to this city, and, 
ble because it is on the face of it not a | hence, leaves its operation in other parts 
studied effort, but the unpremeditated | of the state intact. The rumsellers of the 
outpouring of the inner feelings of a full | city are in favor of it, and the friends of 


heart. 


temperance are earnestly opposed to it. 


Mr. Stephens—and we may be sure he | Mr. Gilbert, in his reply to the speech of 
speaks for those who rule the South— | Mr. Daly, explained the present state of 
accepts the abolition of slavery heartily. the excise law, and insisted that a law that 
He is glad for emancipation. He is | was good enough for other parts of the 
willing to honor Abraham Lincoln as | state was neither too good nor too bad for 
God’s instrument in securing it; but in | the City of New York, 


the honor of it he declares that the South 


must have a share. He says: 


‘Representing the Southern States here, 


The theory of the law, as enacted in 
1857, and, according tothe decision of the 
Court of Appeals, still in force, is to con- 


I must claim in their behalf that the free- | fine the license to sell intoxicating liquors 
dom of that race was never finally consum- | to be drunk on the premises exclusively to 
mated and could not be until the Southern | persons who intend to keep an inn or tav- 


States sanctioned the Thirteenth Amend. 
meut, which they did, every one of them, 


ern. The sixth section declares that 


by their own former constituencies. Before | ‘‘license shall not be granted to any person 
the upturning of Southern society by the | to sell strong and spirituous liquors and 
reconstruction acts the white people there wines, to be drank on the premises of the 


came to theconclusion that their domestic 


institution, known as slavery, had better | P¢T80n licensed, unless such person pro- 
be abolished. They ——. the propo- | poses to keep an inn, tavern, or hotel; nor 


sition for emancipation 


y a voluntary, | unless the commissioners are satisfied that 
uncontrolled sanction of the proposed 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 


the applicant is of good moral character; 


tion of the United States. This sanction | ‘hat he has sufficient ability to keep an inn, 
was given by the original constituency of | tavern, or hotel, and the necessary accom- 
those states, the former governing white | modations to entertain travelers; and that 


race, and without that sanction the Thir- 
teenth Amendment never could have been 


an inn, tavern, or hotel is required for the 


incorporated in the fundamental law. actual accommodation of travelers at the 
That is the charter of the colored man’s | place where such applicant resides or pro- 


freedom.” 


poses to keep the same.” The necessary 


These are remarkable words, and we are | accommodations for an inn are specified in 
very glad to have this representative of the | the eighth section of the law; and in the 
old Confederacy claim a share in the honor | ninth section the innkeeper is required to 
of emancipation. We shall be glad to] put up a sign in front of his house or ad- 
yield to the South, even from our just | jacent thereto, as a notice to travelers. The 
claims to the honor, every bit that it will | thirteenth section provides a peralty of 
ask. Mr. Stephens does not know a man | fifty dollars for each violation of the law. 
“in all the South” who desires slavery | The sixteenth section makes it “ the duty of 
back. We will accept his assurance and | every sheriff, under-sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
trust to the ameliorating influence of time | constable, marshal, policeman, or officer of 
and the Christian sentiment of the country | police to arrest all persons found actually 
to remove the unjust social discriminations | engaged in the commission of any offense 
under which those still suffer whose veins | jn violation of this act,’ and provides for 


carry some Negro blood. 


the process of their trial and puvishment. 


But let us read Mr. Stephens’s own noble | There are other sections auxiliary to these 
words, in which he commits these ‘‘ wards | general purposes; yet these sufficiently dis- 
of the Almighty” to the protection and | close the intent and spirit of the law. 


care of the whole country: 


Though the law is less radical than one 


‘“‘If there is one in all the South who | of absolute prohibition, it is, nevertheless, 
would desire such a change back, I am not a very good model of a license law. It 


aware of it. Well, then, this changed 
status creates new duties. The wardship 


excludes all sale of intoxicating liquors, to 


has changed hands) MEN oF THE NORTH 
AND OF THE SouTH, OF THE EAstT AND OF 
THE WEST, I CARE NOT OF WHAT PARTY, 
I WOULD TO-DAY, ON THIS COMMEMORATIVE 
OCCASION, URGE UPON EVERY ONE WITHIN 
THE SPHERE OF DUTY AND HUMANITY, 
WHETHER IN PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIFE, TO 
SEE TO IT THAT THERE BE NO VIOLATION OF 
THE DIVINE TRUST.” 


Amen and Amen! Statesmen, patriots, 
Christians, listen to the words of the vice- 
president of the Confederate Government! 
They speak the deepest feelings of the best 
men who fought against the Union. There 
remains now for us the greater task of 
making the Freedmen worthy to enjoy and 


be drank on the premises, except at inns; 
and these inns are to be for the accommo- 
dation of travelers, to be furnished with 
proper conveniences, to be kept by persons 
of good moral character, and to be licensed 
only when in the judgment of the commis- 
sioners they are needed to accommodate 
the traveling public. 
guity about the law and no difficulty in 
understanding its various provisions; and 
nonein enforcing them, provided the officers 
of law do their duty and public sentiment 
sustains them. Let the excise commission- 
ers themselves ebey the law in the grant of 


There is no ambi 


fit to adorn that freedom whose proclama- 
tion was signed September 22d, 1862. Our 
readers will not complain if we devote 
much space and thought to this chief of 
all national questions, and yet a question 
on which there should be no partisan dif- 
ferences. Has not the time nearly come 
when the new questions of the day shall 


divide political parties? 





licenses, and then let any violations thereof 
be promply dealt with, and the conse- 
quence would be that all the groggeries 
and liquor saloons in the state, that infest 
and curse its villages and cities, that have 
no relation whatever to the accommodation 
of the traveling public, and that constitute 
tbe sources of nine-tenths of the intemper- 
ance and drunkenness among the people, 
with all the resulting evils in the way of 
poverty, crime, and misery, would be 


Tus Chicago University, Baptist, has been | arolished. They would have no license to 


bankrupt, and now’‘starts again by compounding 
with its creditors and getting the chief of them 
to accept $100,000, instead of $174,000. We 
hape the institution will remember that this 
374,000 will remain morally due until it is paid 
to the last farthing to the thousands of people 
who had committed their savings to the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and who are 


sell, and if they sold without license the 
penalty would follow. 

The clamor for a modification of this 
law in respect to this city, as proposed in 
the Daly bill, so that the groggeries and 
liquor saloons can run at full blast with 
impunity, comes from the rum-drinking 





by this partial repudiation deprived of the | appetite and the rum selling interest. 


annual dividends on their life policies. 


The | There is no reason why New York should 


University has found it utterly impossible to be made an exception to other cities in the 


pay its entire debt, and has “‘ scaled” it likea 
defaulting state. We trust that in better times 
it will completely restore its tarnished honor. 
The new president, Dr. Galusha Anderson, is a 


state. There is not a city in the whole 
sta'e in which the evils of drunkenness are 
more fearfully prevalent, or that more 


strong mav and is not likely to forget this needs the restraints of the law just as it is 


moral obligation, 


in the statute-book. We should be glad to 
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have a prohibitory law. But, inasmuch as 
we cannot have this at present, let us have 
the next best thing; and this we already 
have. 

What the friends of temperance and 
good morals should do in this exigency 
is to pour in their petitions upon the 
legislature, protesting against the adoption 
of the Daly bill, and against any bill that in 
the slightest degree relaxes the stringency 
of the present law. The question just 
now is not between license and prohibi- 
tion, but between the law as it is and a 
modification that will change it for the 
worse. This is the battle pending before 
the present legislature; and it should be 
fought out upon this line, with no com- 
promise or diversion of strength upon 
other issues. 


Editorial Botes, 


ENGLAND has sent a war fleet up the Darda- 
nelles, and Russia threatens to occupy Con- 
sta.tinople, and still the complexion of affairs 
in the East is less warlike than it was a week 
ago. We have unsbaken confidencei. a peace- 
ful issue. Russia cannot be very eager to 
plunge into another confilct. It has brought 
about all that it could have hoped or wished to 
in the overthrow of Turkey, and its chief object 
now is to get all the compensation and adyan- 
tages which can be got consistently with péace. 
Turkey’s appetite for war has been sagisfied, 
abundantly satistied ; and wha®it desires now, 
above all else, is peace—peace on the easiest 
terms possible. The Porte recognizes and 
accepts the inevitable much soover than might 
have been expected. It sees that its European 
scepter has departed forever, and that it can 
never rise again to the dignity of a European 
Power, and it bows in submission to fate. En- 
glaod’s best interests cannot be served by war. 
It cannot rest vre the fallen empire to its former 
position and power ; and, if it could, it would 
be opposing the interests of civilization, and 
consequently its own, The better part of En- 
gland’s own subjects will restrain it from war. 
It would be impossible for u Conservative min- 
istry to drag the country into war agains: the 
united opposition of the Liberals, ia whose 
ranks are found the most solid, thoughtful, and 
intelligent of Englands citizens. It is the 
populace that clamors for war. The more able 
and stable class of society are represented by 
the 1,550 clergymen who have declared for 
peace. For these and other excellent reasons, 
we believe that there will be no more war. A 
Congress of the Poweis will be held at Baden- 
Baden, and it is to be hoped that in less than a 
year from the declaration of war by the Czar 
the vexed Eustern question will have been 
finally, if not satisfactorily, settled. 














TuE abstract on our first page of the view of 
inspiration given in a recent lecture by Pro- 
fessor Gould, of the Newton Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, we are confident he would 
accept as correctly representing bis sentiments. 
What interests usin it is the cautious way in 
which he treats of the early chapters of 
Genesis. He applies to them the term ‘“‘alle- 
gorical,’”’ the same that is applied by Dr. Co- 
nant. Very few people who have madea study 
of these early records would now be rash 
enough to defend their literal interpretation. 
Some of those who ought to be teachers will, 
perhaps, dodge the question; but it will be 
generally admitted that the stories of the 
Creation and Fall of man are not true except 
ina general way. We know that another in- 
terpretation than the literal one is taught in 
many of our Evangelical theological sem- 
inaries, and we presume it {s so in most of 
them. Ifthe early chapters of Genesis are not 
literally true, they are (holding to inspiration) 
an inspired allegory, originating with the sacred 
writers ; or they are a remote tradition, which 
‘has been so altered as to pass into legend ; or 
they are a pure legend or myth, having in it suf- 
ficient instruction and essential truth to make 
it Worth adopting, under Divine providence and 
inspiration, as best adapted for the help of the 
Jewish people, to whom it was firstgiven. Be- 
tween the theories of allegory and of legend 
(or legendary tradition) there is no essential 
difference, Both theories leave it to the acute- 
ness of the student to discover what is the ker- 
nel and what the husk. Both can be inter- 
preted in precisely the same way. They 
equally deny the historical character of the 
Pep They equally dig down after the 
a fundamental to moral government 
ante an experience. They can equally be 
slats 0 anny with any demands of 
dieae he chief argument for the purely 
©ROrical view js drawn from the supposed 
agreement, otherwise { 
chapter of 6 se inexplicable, of the first 
Reology, “a with the revelations of 
ary View is Sg argumeut for the legend- 
the Babylon, Wn from the discovery among 
408 of equally early or earlier 
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myths closely allied to these of Genesis. 
Whichever theory is held, the time is fast pass- 
iog by for any hesitation about frankly, fully, 
and publicly investigating the subject and 
avowing the results obtained. The subjects of 
inspiration and biblical interpretation are not 
to be pursued apologetically, but indepeudent- 
ly, with a primary aim not to support this ac- 
cepted theory or that, but to discover what 
harmonizes best with the facts. 


It affords us great pleasure to print the fol- 
lowing note from Professor Duffield, of 
Princeton : 

“To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Ia the notice in your paper of Jan. 24th 
of the article in The Princeton Review on ‘ Eyo- 
lutionism Respecting Man and the Bible’ you 
quote a sentence in which, unfortunately, 
there is a serious typographical error. The 
types represent me as saying: ‘Suppose that 
science should ultimately prove that the bibli- 
cal account of the origin of man is true, what, 
then, becomes of those who in the meantime 
accept the false bypothesis and respect the 
Bible? In your editorial you interpret this 
latter clause as meaning ‘pretend to respect 
the Bible.’ It should be ‘ reject the Bible.’ 

‘* Your editorial contains another more seri- 
ous error, for which the printer of The Review 
is not responsible. Having referred to the 
theory of development, without any qualifica- 
tion of the term, you represent me as saying: 
‘Such people as consistently hold it will, in 
the life to come, have their portion, etc.’ This 
is not my language nor does it at all express 
my meaning. What I did say was expressly in 
reference to ‘the development theory, as to 
the origin of man,’ and the language used was: 
‘They who accept it, with its proper logical con- 
sequences, Will, etc.’ Many, with Wallace, hold 
the theory of development with respect to 
plants and the lower animals ; but not with re- 
spect to man. Some who accept it with respect 
to the origin of man would reject what (the 
article distinctly indicates) is meant by ‘the 
proper logical consequences.’ The language, 
therefore, attributed to me—doubtless, inad- 
vertently—would convey tothe reader an en- 
tirely incorrect impression as to what I meant 
to say and did say. 

‘As you express a desire to know Dr. 
McCosh’s views on evolutionism as it respects 
man, permit me to refer you to his ‘ Christian- 
ity and Positivism,’ Lecture II, and the articles 
in the appendix on ‘Gaps in the Theory of De- 
velopment’ and * Darwin’s Desc. nt of Man.’ 

“ JoHN T. DUFFIELD. 

‘f PRINCETON, N. J., Feb. 9th, 1878.”” 

We have not room for the comments we had 
prepared on the above. 





THE editor of the Cooperstown Hreeman’s 
Journal is a Baptist ; but he does not like the 
way in which The Hxaminer and Chronicle re- 
flects on Dr. Bridgman, of Albany, who has 
just accepted a call to the Madison-Avenue 
Baptist Church of this city, and of whose ser- 
mon ia this city on a late Sabbath it said ;: ‘‘ It 
was an elaborate attempt .to show that pure 
religion and undefiled had little or nothing to 
do with a man’s doctrinal beliefs, and that 
there never could be uniformity among Chris- 
tian people in such beliefs. We are surprised 
to hear such utterances from the eloquent 
Albany pastor, and, without the slightest dis- 
respect toward him, we must’’—and it proceed- 
ed to read him a short lecture. The Freeman's 
Journal says: 


“The trouble with our friend Dr. Bridgman 
is, he is koown asa ‘liberal’ in the Baptist 
denomination and is intrenched in one of the 
strongest churches inthestate. Dr. Bright dis- 
likes ‘i beral’ Baptists, and dreads their 
growing numbers aud influence, and, if he had 
nis way, would drive them into fellowship with 
his ewn views or out of the depomination. 
They dp not propose to accept either alterna- 
tive. Examiner evidently underestimates 
their strength and influence, and for the reason 
that they are net inclined to provoke contro- 
versy or make trouble in the churches. They 
cordially fellowship their brethren, and rest 
content, feeling assured that the true spirit of 
the New Testament teachings, by which they 
are guided, is steadily and surely promulgating 
and advancing the views they entertain—which 
are not at variance with those of their brethren 
as to the mode of baptism. They are those, 
however, which lead toem fully, sincerely, and 
in all Christian love to recognize and feliow- 
ship other Orthodox Cori:tian churches ag 
such. . . These views they do not pro- 
pose to change at the bidding of any D.D. or 
avy denominational paper.” 





Tuexe is in Richmond, Va., a Christian Ad- 
vocate, which thus chatters about the Colorado 
Giant with a tail: 

‘The scientist gave out in stentorian voice 
that the missicg link was found! They made 
themselves loudly merry, ttll the ‘earth rang 
again with their shout.’ They rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy. Like the fabled Talus, 
they flagellated the poor preachers of an ‘obso- 
lete superstition’ down to the dust of a sum- 
mer thret hing-floor.”’ 

The fable of *‘ Talus ’’ is unfamiliar to us; but 
we know that the Richmond Advocate is guilty 
of a ridiculous falsehood. What it asserts 
about ‘the scientist’ is its own pure fabrica- 
tion. Not one recognized scientist in the 





country believed it genuine. Not one ever 
“rejoiced” overit. The Advocate has simply 
invented such a statement as in its silly igno- 
rance it imagined might be true, and has pro- 
claimed it as an actual fact, to discredit scien- 
tific men. Ob! the Lord’s silly people! Only 
would the Lord’s people, however silly, do 
such a thing? We will try to exercise that 
charity, but we can’t ask “the scientist” to. 


THE Church Journal suggests very plainly 
that Dr. Ewer says the thing that is not so 
when he denies that there is any secret organ- 
ization of ritualists or any compact party or- 
ganization of them. It repeats our question: 

“ Are we to understand that the Confraterni- 
ty of the Blessed Sacrament has ceased to ex- 
ist? Among the secret devotions of that fa- 
mous Confraternity we believe there was on 
occasion a prayer ‘with intention’ (at the 
Sacrament, that is) ‘for a Catholic bishop for 
Hlinois.’ 

‘“We can hardly imagine a more compact 

party organization than one whose members, 
iu the solemn hour when they kneel at the 
communion, believing Christ ‘on the altar’ 
also, can put up a prayer for party success in an 
election. . . . Certainly, the Confraternity 
tifat had power even to suggest to its members a 
thing so near a profane mockery of the Blessed 
Sacrament must have been compactly organ- 
ized! Are we to understand that it has dis- 
banded? We shall be glad to announce the 
fact, if it be so.”’ 
We should like to hear from Dr. Ewer, and, as 
we before suggested, if the Confraternity is not 
a secret body, we would like a list of its cler- 
ical members, for publication. 


THE verdict of the New Orleans jury con- 
victing General Anderson, a member of the 
Louisiana Returning Board, is regarded among 
Republicans as having its animus in political 
proscription and persecution. Secretary Sher- 
man and those associated with him in visiting 
Louisiana at the time the votes of the state 
were canvassed by the Board have written a 
letter to General Anderson, declaring their full 
belief in bis innocence and in the fact that he 
is the victim of a malignant persecution. The 
President is said to have asked the Attorney- 
General of the United States for an opinion on 
certain legal questions relating to the case. 
Conservative Democrats in the State of Louisi- 
ana and out of it generally regard this pros- 
ecution of the Returning Board as ill advised, 
The Nicholls legislature, after the Louisiana 
question was settled, passed a resolution to the 
following effect : 

** Desirous of healing the dissensions that 
have disturbed the state in years past and 
anxious that the citizens of all political parties 
may be free from feverish anxieties of polit- 
ical strife and join hands in honestly restoring 
the prosperity of Louisiana, the Nicholls gov- 
ernment will discountenance any attempted 

ersecution, from any quarter, of individuals 
‘or past political conduct.” 
There is no doubt that there was a general 
understanding at the time that by-gones were 
to be by-gones, and equally none that this 
prosecution is violative of this understanding. 
The course pursued is the worst possible 
policy, if the Louisiana Democrats want peace, 
The conviction of General Anderson makes 
himamartyr. We have seen noevidence that 
proves his guilt ; and the circumstances very 
strongly lead to the impression that his con- 
viction was a foregone conclusion with both 
court and jury, whether he was guilty or inno- 
cent. We do not, however, see that the Pres-s 
ident can officially ioterpose for his relief, 
Governor Nicholls is the man to act with a 
prompt pardon. Andersonin the penitentiary 
will be of no service to Louisiana Democracy 
or Democracy anywhere else. Prosecutions 
and convictions uader the forms of jaw simply 
to gratify political hatred, esfecially when 
not sustained by adequate evidence, command 
no respect and involve no disgrace, except to 
those who {ustitute such proceedings. 


Tue grand jury in this city last week indicted 
Mr. Darius R. Mangam, the president, and Mr. 
John H. Cruikshank, the secretary, of the de- 
funct National Trust Company, charging them 
with perjury in the sworn statement which 
they made last July as to the assets and liabili- 
ties of the company. The indictment is analo- 
gous to those on which Case and Lambert have 
already been convicted. The fact is that the July 
statement sworn to by these officers was not ac- 
cording to the truth. They entirely overstated 
the assets of the company, and thus made it 
solvent when it was hopelessly insolvent. There 
is no doubt as to this question of fact; and 
whether they shall be able to show that they 
were innocently misled, and bad no intention of 
making a false statement, but verily believed 
in the truth of what they swore to, is the ques- 
tion upon which a jury, in view of all the facts 
as they shall appear, will pass judgment. We 
have no disposition to prejudge these officers ; 
yet the caee, as it has been presented to the 
public, certainly looks very bad forthem. It 
is difficult to see how they could have beea in- 
nocently mistaken ; and, if they were not, then 
they perjured themselves and ought to be pun- 
ished for it. The prosecution will give them 
an opportunity to clear their record, if they can, 
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All good citizens should rejoice that the ener- 
gies of law are at length awakened to correct 
abuses which have become far too prevalent 
among the managers of corporate institutions. 


OnE of the most disgraceful and inhuman 
acts which has ever been known outside of 
heathendom has just been brought to light in 
the city of New York, in the city of Tweed, in 
the city of the great marble court-house, in the 
city were more thefts, frauds, perjury, and 
other abominations have been unearthed dur- 
iug a period of five years than—we had almost 
said—in all Christendom besides. And yet 
New York stands. It still lives. It has not 
been swallowed up, with Sodom and Gomorrah, 
nor sunk between the North aad East Rivers, 
nor buried in ashes by fire, nor smitten to anni 
hilation by a lightning stroke from Heaven. 
Some six years ago the relatives of 
Miss Susan Dickie, of this city, got 
her confined in an insane asylum, without 
order of any court, on their representation that 
she was insaue. For six years she has been 
confined with those the very association with 
whom is a horror sufficient to dethrone reason. 
After these years, her case comes before the 
courts, and, after full investigation, it is de- 
cided by a jury that she is not and tever has 
been insane. The presiding judge used lan- 
guage not a syllable too strong when he de- 
clared : ; 

** It cannot be deed, assumivg the finding 

of the jury in Miss Dickie’s case to be correct, 
that her long imprisonment is a disgrace to our 
boasted civilization, intelligeuce, science, and 
justice, and imposes upon us the duty of creat- 
ing every possible preventive against a similar 
outrage and disgrace. It is impossible almost 
to believe that it was the result of design, 
singly or by combination; but, if it was, the 
persons engaged in it should be severely pun- 
ished. The subtle thing called insanity may 
baffle even vigilant experience in the best- 
directed efforts to discover its existence, and 
be present, though it wouldseem not tobe. In 
this case we ~_ be deceived; but, applyip 
the tests which human ingenuity has devised, 
the declaration is legally and properly made 
that Miss Dickie is neither insave nor imbe- 
cile.’ 
The matter cannotend here. There ought to 
be law, and there certainly is justice, that 
should be satisfied. Nothing can be conceived 
more horrible than that any one of us, like 
Miss Dickie, may be incarcerated by relatives 
for years, on pretense of insanity. 





....We do not forget that the religious 
bodies in Minnesota have all protested against 
state repudiation ; and their position makes us 
hope that Minnesota will yet retrieve her tar- 
nished honur. In Virginia we are pleased to 
see that Zhe Religious Herald, the most influ- 
ential religious paper in the state, has taken a 
very strong and honest position in favor of 
paying the whole of the state debt, without 
any scaling or compromise of it; and our own 
Richmond correspondent, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
is delivering addresses in various parts of the 
state, in which he beseeches Virginians, as 
they value their honor, to join him ‘‘in the 
prayer that God would forbid that the insig- 
nia of Virginia’s sovereignty should ever be 
used to evade the obligation of an hocest 
debt, should ever be tainted with dishonor, 
should ever be affixed to a legislative lie.”’ 
Amen! And has not Minnesota an Amen? 


...-Congregatiovalism is in a bad enough way, 
if we can trust the veracious Sun, which prints 
the following paragraphs, both in one column 

‘“‘In Rutland, Vt., the Congregationalists 
refuse to partake of the holy sacrament from 
the same cup with their colored brothers and 
sisters. One cup was passed around to 101 
white men and women, one of whom sat in 
the same pew with the four colored persons ; 
and then another cup—a pewter one—was 
served to the two men of African descent.” 


“(A stick of wood loaded with gunpowder, 

charged by a farmer whose pile was too often 
visited by thieves, exploded in the stove of the 
Congregational church at Bellevue, O., but 
with no serious results,” 
A Methodist friend tells us that he thinks 
the Rutland story plausible and probably true ; 
but the Bellevue tale taxes his credulity. We, 
on the other hand, have less confidence in 
sextons and more in churches, 


-eesWe have had Garfield’s and Stephens’s 
speeches on the Emancipation picture, and 
now we have those of Frederick Douglass and 
President Hayes, when one of our engravings 
of the picture was presented by Mr. Carpenter 
to Howard University. The former spoke 
most wisely of the faults of the Negroes, 
which are “self-indulgence, love of ease, and 
improvidence.” They ‘‘ must learn to spend. 
their earnings judiciously.” They now have 
a fair chance, and ‘‘if they can’t getup they 
will be helped down.’ The President's 
speech was in the same vein and the resolu- 
tion which he recommended to his cvlored 
hearers should be printed in letters of gold in 
each Freedman’s cabin: ‘‘I will work and I 
will save, to the end that | may be independ- 
ent,” 

...-According to a Cable report, Russia 
thinks that America, as a great maritime 
power, should have a voice in the conference 
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which shall tie up all the loose ends of the 
Anglo-Turko-Russian complications. We are 
much obliged to the Russian bear ; but we bave 
no desire to mix ourselves in the Jeast in such 
complications. The Uoited States wants to 
decide upon nothing and gusrantee nothing ia 
Europe or Asia. We have a little pocket army 
of some twenty or twenty five thousand men, 
and do not desire to be a military or naval 
power. When the rights of American citizens 
are endangered we will bave sometbing to say ; 
but otherwise we are not interested in the Dar- 
danelles. 

...10 the all-night session of the Senate on 
the Sliver Bill senators are reported to bave ap- 
peared on the floor drunk. ‘They were,” say 
the dispatches, ‘‘ uvable to keep the run of the 
proceedings aud made a frightful exhibition 
of themselves."’ The stutement seems to be 
true, and if true is most shocking. We advise 
that in each state careful inquiry be made 
whether either of its senators thus disgraced 
it, and that the fact be remembered against 
euch man who ao far forgot his dignity and that 
of the Senate. The facts bad better be known. 


..Profeseor Blackie wants to visit Amer- 
ica ; and we want bim to do so. In an address 
to his studeots, just before starting for a long 
visit to Egypt, “to study Egyptology in Kar- 
nak, the cradle of early history and civiliza- 
tion and the scene of the first alphabetic writ- 
iog,”’ he expressed a further ‘*hope of being 
able at some time to go to America, to see what 
hope for humanity lies in the gigantic democ- 
racy of the Far West.”’ He is now sixty-eight 
years old, and we hope he will not delay long. 


..A half dozen correspondents have 
written us that the poem“ In Eden’s Green 
Retreate’’ was written by the Rev. John Pler- 
pont. Our most definite information comes 
from W. E. Cooper, of Burr Oak, Mich., who 
says: ‘In The New Yorker of July 29th, 1887, 
the poem is given as by the Rev. John Pierpont, 
and sung on July 4th, 1837, at the opening of 
the Marlborough Hotel, Boston, a hotel 
opened on temperance principles.”’ 


.-The Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives have decided to 
make an attempt to force the jocome tax nui- 
sance upon the peopleagain, Ove would think 
that the melancholy example furuithed by 
Samuel J. Tilden might induce Democrats to 
give this tax the go-by, Of all taxes it is the 
most unpopular and in practice the most 
unequal, while it supplies both the facility 
and temptation to perjury. 


.-The supreme court of Illinois has de- 
cided that certificates issued to the amount 
of balf a million of dollars by the City of 
Chicago were not constitutionally issued, and, 
hence, are not legal claims. They were issued 
and received in good faith ; and the duty of the 
legislature of the state and of the city is to 
provide for their payment, aod not take advan- 
tage of this techuical illegality to avoid pay- 
ment altogether. 


.-The 8t. Louls Republican (Dem.) says: 
‘The country bas no use for a new silver dol- 
lar of 425 grains weight. The lawful dollar of 
41244 grains weight will answer all purposes 
for people heavily in debt.”” This is equivalent 
to sayiog that “‘ people heavily in debt ’’ desire 
to repudiate ten percent. of the debt. Why 
not coinatin dollarof 41244 grains for their 
accommodation? 


-- The Jackson (Miss.) Times says that the 
Kemper County ruffians, who have been in- 
dicted for the murder of Judge Chisholm and 
others and who have been reported as arrest- 
ed, have neither given bail nor been deprived 
of theirliberty for asingle moment. There is 
bo need of their making any attempt to es- 
cape, for the whole thing is understood to be a 
mere sham, 

.-"*The results of skepticism,” eald the 
Rev. Carlos Martyn, at the Thirty-fourth-street 
Reformed Church, ia this city, ‘are Voltaire, 
Tom Paine, and Bob Ingersoll—bad, woree, 
worst.”” Thomas Paine and Robert Ingersoll 
would have been equally effec ive, unless Mr. 
Martyn has a congregation of bullies, and 
would have been more gentlemanly. 


.-How solicitous they are about the Chrie- 
tians! England sends ber wer-fleet to Constan- 
tinople and Russia sur.ounds the city with ber 
army. But vot for their own interests. Ob, 
no! Simply to protect the Christians. Aud 
Austria is also clamorous for the same privi- 
lege. Truly tbe most subl'ms spectacle of dis 
interested goodoess ever exhibited. 


..eeMrs. Msry Clemmer is recoverivug her 
strength, and expected to be ab!e to send us an 
article for this paper on the presentation of 
the Emancipation picture, We held a page 
open for ber until the last moment, but ber 
strength did vot suffice for the task. We hope 
to welcome her agsio next week. 

«++ The Oongregationa’ist speaks disparaging- 
ly of the effort of a little girl who bas com- 
mitted to memory all the Psalms and all the 
New Teetament except Acts. We beg todiffer 
fzasmuch as we regard the neglect of the cuk- 








tivation of the memory as perhaps the greatest 
defect of modern education. 


..- A signed editorial in The National Repos- 
itory said that there is prevalent in the Method- 
ist Church ‘a spirit which decries loyal dis- 
cuss‘on of our polity.” The California Chris- 
tian Advocate naively remarks that the para- 
graph “ought never to have appeared in one 
of our Church papers.”’ 


«.-The Western Democrats are threatening 
to remove Senator Baroum from the chairman 
ship of the National Democratic Committee, 
because he is not or:hodox on the eilver ques- 
tion. We suggest to them the name of Daniel 
Voorhees as a very appropriate candidate for 
the position. 


...Pottery and porcelain bave not yet got to 
be a nuisance, although The Tribune the other 
day said that the Ladies’ Art Association bad 
on exhibition some ‘decorated plagues and 
crael work.”” We suppose it meant plaques 
and crewel work. 


...»Provost Stillé, of the University of Phila- 
delphia, objects to the Harvard system of ex- 
amivations and ‘certificates’? for women. 
They go no further in the course than Fresh- 
men, and would you send Freshmen out as men 
of culture ? 


...Three-fifths of the total expenses of the 
German Empire go for the support of the 
army and navy. General disarmament in 
Europe would work a wonderful change in the 
tax-burdens of the people. 


...Senator Blaine’s dollar would, at the 
present price of silver, be worth a little less 
than ninety-five cents in gold. This is not 
quite as bad asthe Bland dollar, yet it is too 
bad to be an honest dollar. 


-«.-The London Christian World speaks of 
Dr. McCosh as “ perhaps the most orthodox 
man in the solar system.’’ Ohfno. He is the 
most heterodox man in Princeton, except the 
Rev. John Miller. 


...-Ex-Governor Hendricks and Mr. Bel- 
mont, of this city, have parted company on 
the financial question, The two letters of the 
latter show up the former in no enviable light, 


--The whisky lobby at Washington can 
now return home, since committees of both 
houses of Congress have decided not to recom- 
mend any change in the tax on distilled spirits, 


..THE INDEPENDENT {6 the only paper 
which publishes in full the speeches of Mr. 
Garfield and Mr. Stephens. 


..Selling the honor of the country for a 
shave of ten cents on a dollar would be selling 
it at a very cheap rate. 
—————————— 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


CARPENTER’S PIOTURE. 





Tue immensely valuable oil painting, 
by Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, 
entitled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation” was pre- 
sented last week by its owner (Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Thompson) to the Government of 
the United States. It will be placed in the 
Capitol, beside the old and famous pictures 
of Trumbull and others, and in ull future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here 
or elsewhere. The price paid by Mrs, 
Thompson for the picture, it is understood, 
was $25,000. 

Several years ago THk INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a 
fac simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of 
this great painting, and has since distrib- 
uted nearly 20,000 copics as premiums to 
its subscribers in every section of the 
country, The demand still continues; and 
the recent gift of the original picture to 
the Government will, doubtless, make this 
beautiful and life-like engraving more and 
more popular with the people, The en- 
graving contains a perfect likeness of 
President Lincoln and each member of his 
Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, 
Welles, Blair, Bates, and Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of ‘the steel 
plate by THe. INDEPENDENT, was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $80 for ‘artist's 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 86) to any 
person who will subscribe for Tam Ixp- 





PENDENT for one year and pay our regular 
price, $3, in advance, for the same. Any 
person subscribing for four years in ad- 
vance, and sending us $12, will be presented 
with a “proof copy” of this engraving, 
with the artist’s. name (in verification) 
attached. We have only 70 copies of the 
latter left, and no more, of course, can be 
had at any price. Weare now ready to 
fill orders promptly for this magnificent 
steel engraving on the terms named. For 
further particulars see premium page. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add —— in every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Jolds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tri triend 
and always proves true. 
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To avoid the disappointment so often 
experienced by the use of the ordinary 
flavoring extracts, buy Dr. Price’s Special 
Flavorings. 





A WONDERFUL MUSICAL INVEN- 
TION. 


An invention has recently beén perfected 
and patented in Boston, Mass., which cer- 
tainly deserves the notice itis getting from 
the foreign and American press. We refer 

o ‘‘Mason’s Charts,” so called; and our 
readers will perceive a large three-column 
advertisement of them in another part of 
this paper. 

It is as simple as a child’s story-book. In 
fact, a child ten years old could understand 
them, so extremely simple and practical 
are they. The have been called by one of 
our most popular musicians the greatest 
musical invention of any age, and they are 
highly endorsed and recommended by the 
highest musical authority in this country 
and abroad. They will save the many 
dollars expended for music lessons and 
every owner of a piano or organ should 
purchase one. They are sold by the Turner 
Manufacturing Company, 26 Central 8t., 
Boston, Mass., who are the sole agents for 
the world. 





TO OUR LADY READERS. 


Every one should notice the advertise. 
ment of Mr. H. C. F. Koch, on the last 
page of this paper. He is now offering im- 
mense bargains in Hamburg embroideries, 
suited to the wants of every lady reader. 
These goods are so cheap now that they 
are within the reach of all. They makea 
beautiful and very economical trimming 
and are now sold extensively both in city 
and country. Mr. Koch is a reliable, hon- 
orable merchant, known in New York for 
aseore of years or more, and is worthy of 
all confidence. Money sent to him will go 
to safe hands and orders have prompt at- 
tention. Write him at once, with an ex- 
perimental order. Follow directions given 
in his advertisement, on last page. 

i 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORE. 


_ Tuethbird concert of the Oratorio Society 
of New Yerk will be given on Thursds»y 
evening, Feb. 28th, at 8 o’clock, when the 
oratorio of Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons ” will be ren- 
dered with the full chorus and orchestra, 
under the able leadership of Dr. L. Dam- 
rosch. 

The public rehearsal will be given at 2 
p.m, Wednesday, Feb. 27th. Dr. Dam- 
rosch has done much toward securing for 
the citizens of New York and vicinity the 
most enjoyable concerts to be heard any- 
where. 





American Missionary AS8s0CIATION, 
Room 56 Reade Siree', N Y. Rev. M E. 
Strieby, Cor, Sec’y., H. W. Hubbard, Esq , 
Assistaot Treas. The “AMERICAN Mis- 
SIONARY,” published monthly, at 50 cts. a 
year. 100 copies to one address and Life 
Membership, $80. Sample copies free, 
Gives full reports of work among the 
Freedmen of the South, tbe Indians, the 
Chinese on the Pacitic Coast, and the Ne- 
groes in W. Africa. Advertisements in- 
serted. Rates low. 


Important.— When Boma es New ae 








Tue following communication has been 
received by the editor of Baldwin's Monthly, 
and it speaks for itself: 


‘British Museum, Feb. 2d, 1873. 
“Sir:—1 am directed by the trustees of 
the British Museum to inform you that 
they bave received the bound volume of 
Baldwin's Monthly for 1875-6-7, and six 
copies of the number for January, 1878, 
which you have been pleased to send to 
them; and I have to return you their best 
thanks for the same. 
‘I have the honor to be, your most 
obedient servant, C. T, NewrTon, 
“ Deputy Principal Librarian, 
“0. 8. BALpwin, E:q.” 





A MODEL WORKER. 





SINCE our premium list (page 15) in re- 
gard to Worcester’s Dictionary was made 
up for this week we have received the fol- 
lowing letter, to which we iovite the 
special attention of every reader of this 
journal. It shows what 7s doing and what 
can easily be done by every one to secure 
the great prize we now offer. We thank 
Mr. H, L. Henderson, who is a stranger to 
us, for his kind agency in securing six new 
subscriptions to Tht INDEPENDENT for 
three years each, and assure him that the 
Dictionaries shall be sent as directed. By 
simply “showing his premium to a few 
friends, he has done a good work for Them 
and for us, and we should be exceedingly 
pleased and very grateful if ten thousand 
others would make a similar ‘‘showing” 
of their interest in extending the circula- 
tion of THE INDEPENDENT and in scatter- 
ing sound, practical information through- 
eut the land. Read Mr. Henderson’s 


letter: . 
(Cory.} 
Mason, Micu., Feb. 14th, 1878. 


Mr. H. C. Bowen, New York: 

Dear Sir:—I have shown my Dictionary to 
my friends, and they like it so well I am able 
to send you my draft for fifty-four dollars. 
Please send to me by American Express Com- 
pany six Dictionaries ; and Toe INDEPENDENT 
to the following by mail: 


JAMES MCMICHAEL, aaa Mich. 


Geo. F. Day, “s 
J.M. DREsseER, Jn, 8“ ” 
M. W. TANNER, wi - 
H. 8. FuLier, ° ba 


, J. F. Cannon, Dansville, Mich. 
Respectfully, 
H. L., HENDERSON, Cashier, 
First National Bank, Mason, Mich, 





A NOVEL SAVINGS BANK. 
A GOOD ELEPHANT. 


On page 29 we present, for the benefit 
of our little folks, the picture of a new Me- 
chanical Toy Elephant Bank, which should 
be a receptacle for all their stray pennies. 
By pressing upon the head of the driver, 
the trunk of the elephant is uplifted, and 
the mouth opens, to receive the coin, which 
is partially slipped in, when, by springing 
a catch at the back of the box, the trunk is 
released, strikes the coin, and sends it into 
the body, the receipt of which is acknowl- 
edged by the man’s popping his head out 
of the box. The money can be taken out, 
when required, by unscrewing parts of the 
body. This very ornamental and attract- 
ive toy.is manufactured by A. B. Cohu, 
197 Water St., N. Y. (to whom we 
refer our readers with confidence), who 
will send it by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. Send the money. 


EE 


THE LEADING PAPER OF THE 
SOUTH. 


Foremost among the Southern journals 
in circulation and influence, as well as in in- 
dependence, ability, and evterprise, stands 
The News and Qvurier, of Charleston, 8. C. 

As the only prominent newspsper in 
South Carolina, itis read in every family 
of intelligence and culture in the state, 
and enjoys besides a wide popularity 
throughout the entire Cotton Belt. - 

The rates for advertising are lower, in 
proportion to circulation, than those of 
avy paper in the South. Prices and speci- 
men copies furnished on application to the 
Publishers, Rronpan & Dawson, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 
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February 21, 1878.] 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


QUINCY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Every one has heard of the good old 
town of Quincy, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the birthplace of Josiah Quincy 
avd John Adams and the home of Charles 
Francis Adams. This town has given birth 
to still other men whose names are distin- 
guished in our country’s history. It is also 
the home of several sound corporations, 
and among them the Quincy Fire Insurance 
Company, which has been thoroughly 
established for many years and is well 
known throughout New England. The 
sound securities of the Company on the 
first of January last were $375,000 and the 
surplus over reinsurance was $160,000. 
During the twenty-six years of the Compa 
ny’s existence it has paid in losses $1,300,- 
000, of which $456,868 25 was at the great 


* Boston fire in 1872. The soundness of the 


Company which this great fire demon- 
strated isa fact that the insuring public 
will not soon forget. Over a half million 
dollars in dividends has been paid to policy- 
holders. It is not the desire of the Quincy 
Mutwal to increase its revenues by taking 
dangerous risks. Only the safest sort of 
property is insured. This statement is 
verified by the fact that a 50 per cent. divi- 
dend is paid on all expiring five-year pol- 
icles, 80-per cent. on three-year policies, 
and on all others 20 per cent, Full and 
complete informa'ion will be given by the 
local agents which are established in the 
towns of the New England States. Under 
the management of the president, Mr. 
Israel W. Munroe, and the secretary, Mr. 
Charles A. Howland, the success of the 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Company is 
assured. 





GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
condition of the Girard Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is published in another column and is 
altogether a creditable showing. The cash 
capital is $300,000.00 and the assets amount 
to $1,096,673.82. The assets are invested 
in bonds, mortgages, and other safe secur- 
ities. The whole amount of liabilities, 
including the reinsurance fund, makes 
$347.773 82, leaving a net surplus of $448,- 
900 50. The receipts during the past year 
have heen $823,538.28 in cash and $54,- 
863.23 in interest and rents. The losses 
and expenses have been $290,988.35. The 
usual dividends have also been paid. A 
conservative policy has marked the man- 
agement of the company during the year 
1877. Owing to the downward scale of 
premiums, the greatest care has been taken 
in placing the risks. The Girard Insurance 
Company does a general agency business 
and is well known throughout the United 
States. Mr. Alfred S. Gillett is the president 
and Mr. P. C. Royce is the seeretary. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


The Insurance Commissioner of the State 
of Massachusetts has recently made an 
official and searching examination of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose home office is in Boston, which 
ought to give entire satisfaction to the 
friends of this institution. The assets of 
the company have increased nearly $600,- 
000 during the past year, so that they now 
amount to $14 466,920 53. The liabilities 
are $12,945,841.90, leaving a total surplus 
of $1.621,078.63. These figures are offi. 
cial and speak for themselves, The main- 
tenance of an ample reserved fund and the 
adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium are the striking 
features of the company. The New En- 
gland Mutual has been established for 
thirty-four years, has agencies in all the 
Principal cities and towns, and is well and 
favorably known througbont the country. 
The president is Mr. Benjamin F. Sevens 
aod the secretary is Mr. Jc seph M. Gibbens, 





THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

B... twenty-seventh annual statement of 
® Phonix Mujual Life Insurance Com- 
jm 0 of Hartford, Conn., has just been 
Public and appears in another col- 
1877 b The receipts in premiums during 
pe core been $1,591,739.12, and in ioter- 
Peuts $307,367.80, making $2,189,- 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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606.92, while the total disbursements have 
been $2,024 180.79. The balance net assets 
cn January ist were $10,686,774.46, an 
increase of a hundred or so thousand of 
dollars over last year. The schedule. of 
assets are a proof that the company isin a 
healthy condition. The liabilities are 
$10,738,484 98, leaving a surplus of $308,- 
179 92, according to the four per cent. 
standard, and over a million dollars ac- 
cording to the New York standard. The 
Phenix has recently passed threugh a 
most thorough and complete examination 
by the commissioners appointed by the 
legislature of the State of Connecticut, and 
has been pronounced to be not only 
solvent, but ina sound and healthy con- 
dition. Under the new régime of ofticers a 
most careful management is obtained. Mr. 
Aaron C. Goodman is the president, Mr. 
Jonathan B. Bunce is the vice-president, 
and Mr. John M. Holcombe the secretary. 





By the use of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder light, sweet biscuits, cakes, etc. 
are at all times a certainty. Buy it only in 
cans. 


SIMPLE REMEDY FOR COUGHS. 


ATTENTION is called to an article which 
bas Jately come into general use, and with 
highlv beneficial results, It is a simple 
remedy, and has been known for over a 
century for its excellent results, but, like 
many good old remedies, became old- 
fashioned. The medicine is Muriate of 
Ammonia, the medical properties of which 
have long been known to the physicians 
for its effects as a stimulant, resolvent, 
conjoined with tonic power. derived proba- 
bly from the presence of chlorine. It has 
been successfully used in pleurites, chrovic 
bronchitis, and other inflammations of the 
mucous membranes. Many cases of pec- 
toral Ciseases, incipient phthisis or con- 
sumption are reported in Otto’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
thek,” as long ago as 1834,to have been 
cured by this salt. 

Dr. A. Lindsay. of Glasgow, has inves- 
tigated the physiological and theraneutical 
effects of Murlate ef Ammonia. He found 
it to improve the appetite and to givea 
certain buoyancy to the spirits. 

In his hands it proved particularly effica- 
cious iu chronic bronchitis, especially 
when the sputs were tough and tenacious, 
when it speedily improved their quality. 
Similar testimony is borne to its value ; 
chronic bronchitis by M. Delvaux, of 
Brussels, who found it to diminish dypnaa, 
mitigate cough, and facilitate and lessen ex- 
pectoration.—(‘‘Ann. de Therap. ,” 1855, 99.) 

The effect of this remedy on the mucous 
membrane is best obtained by the employ- 
ment of lozenges, which should always be 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, without 
breaking them by the teeth, and should also 
be swallowed very slowly, so as to prolong 
their action as much as possible. It is, 
however, to be remembered that, as loz- 
enges are swallowed, their effects upon the 
stomach are not to be forgotten. Casse- 
beer’s Ammonia Lozenges, such as are 
prepared by H. A. Cassebeer, 57 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are most warmly rec- 
ommended. They were made and sold by 
his ancestors during the period of over a 
century. They are to be had at all drug. 
gists for the small eum of twenty-five 
cents, or will be sent by mail to any ad 
dress, free of postage. This gentleman 
makes no secret of their formula, but has 
the quantity contained in each lozenge 
printed on his labels, and does not wish bis 
preparation to be classed under nostrums, 
commonly called patent medicines. 

Theliability of lozenges to interfere with 
digestion and loss of appetite is a great dis- 
advantage common to many lozenges; but 
these faults are said to be entirely overcome 
by those made by the gentleman above- 
named, 

They are especially recommended to 
public speakers and singers, for effectually 
removing hoarseness and allaying the tick- 
ling or irritation incident to vocal exer- 
tion, at the same time giving power and 
clearness to the voice. 
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Wuy suffer with pain in the back, when 
there isa remedy? The Barosma, or Back- 
ache, Liver, and Kidney Cure, never fails 
to relieve inflammation cr soreness in the 
Jumbar region, caused bv a strain. cold, or 
female weakness, as bundreds testify every 
day. We do not recommend it for all dis- 
eases; Only the ahove, as it acts directly on 
the liverand kidneys. 

Barosmna is the name of a medicine that 
bas cured more cases of gravel and inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and bladder than 
any known preparation extant. We 
have a great pumber of. certificates from 
b th males and females who bave been 
cured, exneriencing almost instant relief 
io c:ses ef back-ache. strain, or cold. It 
has noequal. It is prepared by E. Ky 
Thompson, Titusville. Ask any respecta- 
ble druggist, who will get it for you, if he 
has not got it in his stock. 


Buarr’s Pruus.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 84 Pills $1 25 





by miil. H. Puaxten & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Svld by Druggiste. 


A CANDID STATEMENT. 


DISCOVERY OF THE VENETIAN LIN- 
IMENT BY DR. TOBIAS, 


Dr. Tostas was froz-n in the left shoul- 
der in the winter of 1831, traveling by the 
mail from New York to Philadelphia, 
which was then carried by Reeside, start- 
ing from Jersey City at 5 o’clock every 
evening and ‘arriving at 6 o’clock next 
morning, taking oo two passengers, 
which, with the guard and driver, made 
four persons. The wagon was a square 
box for the mails and two open seats, with 
buggy-top cover. It was a severe night; 
but imperative business required his pres- 
ence in Philadelphia the next day. On 
reaching his destination, he could not get 
off the seat of the wagon, was lifted down, 
taken into the hotel, put between blankets. 
and towels wet with ice-water constantly 
applied to his left shoulder and arm, the 
parts frozen. About 10 o’clock he was 
well enouch to take a coach and attend to 
the business that bad brought him on. and 
the next morning returned to New York 
by coach, there being no railroad then. 

He suffered severely with Chronic Rheum- 
atism in the parts that had been frozen, 
particularly at night, when he got warm in 
bed; so much so that he had to arise and 
walk the room, the pain was so intense. 
He spent a large sum for advice, baths, 
and medicine, without being cured. Some 
years passed, when he thought of try- 
ing a@ compound of ingredients tbat 
were very penetrating. He had it 
made up, and after two weeks’ use, tbree 
times a day, the pain left. Eureka! The 
Venetian Liniment was discovered. He 
gave it away to any of his friends who were 
suffering pain of any kind, never accepting 
any pay; but reverses overtook him anda 
large fortune melted away. With a wife 
and large family to support, he, a8 a last re- 
sort, determined to put up this Liniment 
for sale. Having no money to advertise it, 
he got up a small circular stating what it 
would do, and if it failed the money would 
be refunded. He borrowed a horse and 
wagon and started on Long Island to make 
agents; stopping at stores, leaving it for 
sale On Commission, Even that was hard 
work. They never had heard of it and did 
not want it. He told them to give it away, 
and if any one chose to pay for it well and 
good. They thought him crazy; but he 
knew the virtues of his medicine. Many 
storekeepers would not sign a receipt for 
it. Notwithstanding, he left them one or 
two dozen. In some stores there were 
many persons, and some would take a bot- 
tle. No cure, no pay. ile extended his 
route ag far as Babylon on the south side, 
then crossed the island and took the north 
side home. In about a month several or- 
ders came in—and from some who had even 
refuged to sign a receipt—calling it his 
“‘valuable Liniment,” and some relating 
wonderful cures made by it. Next he 
started for Jersey, and made agents in that 
State without any difficulty. He gave away 
& great deal, which in the end did him 
more good than advertising. 

Three months after making agents on 
Long Island he started again, and collected 
75 per cent. of the amount he had left on 
sale, which bas never been done by any 
medicine proprietor, before or since. And 
not a bottle was returned. This was in 
1847—thirty years ago. Nowitis known 
throughout the United States, West Indies, 
Central, America, and many other places. 
It has been warranted to give satisfaction or 
the money would be refunded, and not a bot- 
tle has been returned. Asan internal med. 
icine it is worth its weight in gold in cases 
of Croup, Diarrba:, Dysenterv, Vomiting, 
and Spasms. Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and many other 
complaints it does not cure: but what is 
named in the pamphlet it will surely do. 
Many families bave used it forthirty years, 
and would not be without it on any con- 
sideration. It is perfectly innecent to take 
internally, as an oath accompanies every 
bottle to that effect. It is cleam to use, 
never leaves a stain, contains no oil. Its 
penetrating qualities are great. Thou- 
sands of certificates have been received 
by Dr. Tobias in a few years It is put 
up in 2-ounceand 5 ounce bottles, at 40 and 
80 cents. See that every bottle is signed 
8. I. Tobias. It is twice as strong as the 
Horse Liniment. One thousand dollars 
will be paid by Dr. Tobias on the con 
viction of any person or persons counter- 
feiting his medicines, The wholesale depot 
is at No. 10 Park Piace, New York. 


REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES. 

Stop spenuing s0 much on fine clothes, 
tich food, and style. Buy good, healthy 
food, cheaper and better clotbing; gt 
more real and substantial things of hfe 
every way; and especially stop the foolish 
babit of runviog af er expensive and quack 
doctors, or using to much of the vile, hum- 
bug medicine, that does you only .barm 
and makes the proprietors rich. But put 
your trust in the greatest of all simple, 
pure remedies. Hop Butters, that cures al- 
ways, at a trifliog cost, and you will see 
hettertimes and good health. Try it once. 
Read of it in another column. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. . 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
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A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This ELrx1r 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use avd 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak bighly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dee, 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 2% 
cents, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

















NOTICE 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF N. Y. 


STE'NWAY HALL, 
HAYDN’S ORATORIO, 
“THE SEASONS.” 

GRAND PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
WEDNESDAY AFTEROON, FEB 27th, 1878, 
at 2 o'clock. 
with the assistance of 
Mrs. IMOGENE BROWN, MR. GEORGE SIMPSON, 
Soprano. Tenor, 

Mr. A. EB. Szenmann, Baritone 

anc 





Dx. L. DAMROSCH AND HIS GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
RHSERVED SEAIS 8'. 
a The Evening performance ot tre “* SEASONS” 
takes place Thursday, Feb, 28th, 1578, at 8 P. M. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ne 
jury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
eereoss Dye, Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 


and a. 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly ap ek 
BATCHELOR’ Win Factory. Noi) Boud sweet, 





» ¥, Sold by ail driagists. 





BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each bair iz issuing from the 
skin, the hair being evactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aasir. They are so Rerees shee 
cannot be detected. Made only’at BATCHELOR 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


or the Japanese Persimmon, Rhododendrons, Hardy 
Azaleas, Magnolias, Rose:, Camillias, and Chinese 
Araleas, in large quantities, at low prices. The rare 
and exquisite JAPANESE MAPLES at reduced 
prices. 

We offer a full collection of hardy Trees and Shrubs, 
including everything useful or ornamental, new or 
old. Catalogues free. Visits solicited. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 
Kisseva Nurseries, Flashing, L. I. 
THE NORTHEASTERN FRONTIER. 
THE 


News & Frontier Advocate, 


ESTABLISHED) 1848, 


paritenes atST JOHN®?. P.Q ‘(near Montrea!),isthe 
exding Familie Newspaper tn Cansda. It is » i 6- 
column paper (30x45 In ). is fall of interesting local 
and general % ws. .s the « fiictal organ of 8.x weulthy 
counties, and is sent fur 


$1 a Year, Postpaid, to any Address. 
ADVERTISING RATES MODERATE. 


F. R. SMITH, Proprietor. 
FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE. GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE. STPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PUBPOSES. 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found els» where. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 














a SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO ” 
® EF. A. REEVES, 
58 CORTLANDT S8T., NEW YORE, m™ 
a FOR BIS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE mM 


J or 
w Seeds for 1878. 0 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully illus- 
traved. 








to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


” Established in 1854. ° 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending 5 Sridag, Feb. 15th, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ M MAREET. 


COFFEE. —Brazil Co: Coffee has been less 
active and the market closed quiet and 
tame. Mild Coffees are in fair distributive 
demand and values generally steady. We 
quote: 





Kio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 15 @wy 
Santos,Ord. to Choice..........- toe eee 
PRGOER » 0 cc9:0009000080000 0000060600 

MOGRBS... oc ccccccccccccccccceccsoccce o7 ants 
oo ocverccccoecce pnsoséuesens 174@19/4 


LAMONT os co cdt che cbissncctess-enee 18% @19 
TE A. The public sale of Thursday was 


disappointing, inasmuch as it resulted in a 
lower range of prices all around. As might 
be expected, the effect upon the market 
has been depressing, limiting sales and 
causing a declining tendency. Two more 
public sales are announced for next week, 
which makes buyers unusually cautious. 


We quote: 

PN cthane swdaeeees jieuocnsbseuee 2 @ 50 

INI 5 5d:s nncven sens seouns 2 @ 7 

English Breakfast.............000 2% @ 

— POPE, sceccnssacseas oo. 25 @ 55 
Ranieensennususne sense neues 3 @ 6 


OSUGAR. —Raw Sugar. —The demand con- 
tinues light, as refiners are working at a low 
capacity aud are still receiving a moderate 
amount direct. Holders are strengthened 
by advices of a continued rainfall in Cuba, 
which has owe | delayed grinding and put 
the season back fully a month, besides tend- 
ing to materially shade the previous flatter- 
ing estimates relative to the expected yield, 
While the market closes quiet, prices may 

be called quite steady if not firm. Refined. 
—There has been a steady fair and rather 
improved demand, just about absorbing the 
present light production. Soft Sugars are 
most wanted, say grades from 734@83¢ 


cents. Prices throughout are steady. We 

quote: 

Kaw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TZ@ 7 

BARD. Oat LORE .<000csesvecesceecs 104@104 
SOE 565k tuvense. cvenresn — (@10 
[rr ry 9K 10S 
ee ee err 94@ 9% 

WHitTs.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 9% 
Steam Refined A...... iieeee 8341 8% 
BEBO, occ cccccccsccccoscce 8YU@ BY 

YBLLUW.—Extra C.......0escesccees 74m 8 
Other grades, including C.. 6.@ ror 4 


MOLASSES.—There has been a little 
movement in West India, the first we have 
had to chronicle in several weeks. The 
purchases have been, however, most all for 
other markets. Our refiners are still await- 
ing receipts of new crop, which have not yet 
appeared. The trade are notin want of 
stock, relying wholly upon the Louisiana 
product, New Orleans is in steady fair de- 
mand, at the prices previously ruling. The 
best grades are still in comparatively small 
supply and are firm. We quote: 


Cuba, grocery grades..........eeee. nominal. 
NO rer rrr 45 (@A8 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair......:. 7.88 @39 
New Orleans, - good. 43 @45 
New Orleans, a BORE nce. — @v 


FISH.— Mackerel continue in very 
limited request for home use; but we hear 
of considerable export inquiry. Grand 
Bank Cod are selling fairly, but at low and 
unremunerative prices. George’s Bank are 
quiet but firm. Box Herring are steady. 
In Barrel Herring there is no change to re- 









port. We quote: 

George’s Coa, ®# qtl.. - 5 50 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, ® bbl. 8 75 42) 
Pickied Cod, ®@ bol...... - 3 50 45) 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore........ -18 00 @23 00 
No. 2 Shore, new -12 50 13 50 
No. 3 Large, new.. - 950 @10 50 
No. 3 Medium, new..........+. 10 00 @l1l 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box........— 17 @— 19 
Herring. No. 1, Fy _ ae —-W2 @14 


SALT.—For Liverpool Fine the demand 
continues moderate, interior dealers having 
purchased recently quite liberally at the 
ow prices ruling. Bulk is taken only in 
‘small quantities, but previous prices are 
maintained. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, ® busnel..... o—- 2 @— 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s..... - 250 @—- — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 90 @1 15 


In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 6) 7 
In small pockets, 100 in a bhL..— 3 3 





. GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES —The market continues dull and 
prices are nominal. We quote Pot 44@5 
cents and Pearl 6@6% cents. 

BROOM CORN —Prices remain un- 
changed andthe movement very fair, but 
mostly of small parcels. We quote: Choice 
Long Green Hurl Corn, 7@3c. ; fair to good 
do., 6@ic. ; good to choice Green Medium, 
6@B14c. ; fair to good do., 5@6c.; choice 
Short Green Medium, 6@6ic. ; fair to good 
do., 5@6c.; choice Short Green Brush., 
71@Be. ; fair to good do., 6@7c. ; Red- tipped, 
all grades, 4@5c.; common Red, Stubby, 
and Crooked Corn, 4c. 

FLOUR, MEAL. Erc.—Flour.—The mar- 
ket opened with an active inquiry for low 
shipping extras, while other low grades, in- 
cluding City Ground, were also in good 

demand for export at full or improved 
prices. Subsequently the demand abated 
somewhat, and the transactions were mod- 
erate, though prices still favored the seller, 
low grades being in limited supply and 
selling little highereach day. ‘The mar- 
ket closed active. Southern Flour.—The 
demand has been more active, but prices 
remain on for ull except extras. which 
are higher, in sympathy with the same 





grades of State and Western. Rye Flour. 
—The demand continues limited. Buck- 
wheat Flour.—The demand continues light 
at reduced prices. Corn Meal.—The de- 
mand has m more active and better 
prices have been obtained for all kinds. 
We quote: 


momen al to “ena cece 
New Process........... 

Southern Flour............. oonum 
Buckwheat Flour. per 100 ibs.. 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs. . covcece 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. cecsececcsces 2 OO@ 3 75 
GRAIN. —Wheat. —The market was ex- 
cited on Wednesday by advices from 
Europe relative to the passage of the Dar- 
danelles by the British fleet and the fears 
of war thereby occasioned, when the tran- 


4 
3 
5 
6 
te...... 6 
5 
6 
3 
~l 
3 


of 1@2 cents per bushel. On Thursday 
the excitement and the demand abated 
somewhat, and business was lighter, though 
the advanced prices were fully sustained, 
while in some cases a further  Mnsentensiin 
was established. Yesterday the advices 
from Europe were such as to cause further 
excitement, and, with a good demand for 
all kinds, prices again advanced—the mar- 
ket closing strong. Corn.—With a con. 
tinued fair demand for new Corn, coupled 
with moderate receipts, the market has 
ruled firmer and better prices have been 
paid for all grades. Old Mixed has been 
sought after to some extent and prices are 
higher. The market closed strong. Rye 
has been in better demand, at steady prices. 
Barley.—The demand has continued mod- 
erate and prices are about the same. Oats 
have been in moderate request, but with 
small receipts the market has ruled firm 
and for all grades better prices have 
obtained. Beans.—There has been no 
movement to speak of in either Mediums 
or Marrows, while other kinds have sold 
only in a small way at previous prices. 









We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State.......... seneweee .142 @147 
White Western....... neeareees 130 @1 40 
No, 1 Milwaukee..............<—- — @1 34 
ng) nggugumpangaanin 130%@ 1 31 
No. 2 Chicago... sseeccecees—™ — @1 24 
Amber Michigan. covccccccccee 140 @l 41 
RYE: 
OND. sstcssscwn arererr toe! soavee SO ae 
Western. ...... epesee oe 2@ 
Corn: 
Western ng pega 53 @ 59 
Western White, New.......... 57 @ 60 
36 @ 41 
3 @ 36% 
60 @ 8&5 
WM @ 95 
Marrow, New........... wonane 208 @210 
Medium, New.......... .1% @1 0 
White Kidney, New....... -- 200 @215 
Red Kidney, New...... sesenee 2 00 Waa DD 
oe ree oeee 185 @1 95 


CATTLE MARKET.—On common to 
fair grades of Beef Cattle an advance of 
fully one-quarter of a cent per lb. is re- 
ported, but on the better qualities no 
changes have been made. The demand 
has been fair during the week, and the 
market closes strong at 9@111¢ cents for 
common to best, to dress 50@57 Ibs. to the 
grosscwt. The supply of Milch Cows is 
made up chiefly of inferior stock, that 
finds a very limited call. A few, grade run- 
ning from common to fair, sold at $45@$60. 
The demand was moderate for Calves at 64 
@s84 cents for ordinary to good Veals, 
Sheep and Lambs have been in good re- 
quest and the market closed strong and 


higher. Sales were made of common to 
premium Sheep at $4 56@86. 60 per 100 Ibs. 
and Lambs at 634@67% cents. Live Hogs 


continue quiet. Zz few Ohio corn-fed sold at 
$4.50 per 100 lbs. The receipts for the 
week are 9,427 Beef Cattle, 101 Cows, 907 
Calves, 24,731 Sheep, and 37,956 Hogs. 
HAY.—Dhere is a fair steady demand 
for Shipping grades, but other qualities 
are quiet. We quote North River Snipping 
65@70c.; Retail grades, 75@85e.; and 
Clover and Salt, 40@50c. Straw is to 
some extent neglecied, but previous prices 
are still current. The quotations are: Long 
Rye, 50@60 cents, and Short do. anu 
Oat, 40@45, cush. 
PROVISLONS.—Pork.—There has been 
rather more inquiry for spot Pork and the 
market has ruled a shade firmer for new. 
Extra Prime is a litle lower. Old is still 
neglecied. Bacon has been in better in- 
quiry at the reduced prices. Cut Meats 
have been in moderate request at easier 
prices. Lard.—Cash Lard has been in fair 
request at steady prices, but future deliv- 
eries, though nut io anywise active, have 
advanced. Beef has been in better demand 
at previously quoted prices for most kinds, 
Family Beef and extra City India Mess 
are firmly held. Beef Hams are still quiet, 
he 4 wad 
Plain Meas, bDbl........secccee 9 00 00 
Extra Mes8.........eseeeeseee12 50 @I13 00 
Prime "x 'tlerce. cowccecccce®) OO 
Packet, bbl.......... viseeeeld BO @15 00 


Citra id Meus tienen 25 00 @29 00 

‘ORK: 

Mess, Western.... -....+....11 00 @l1 60 

Extra mn Western...-..... 7 00 9 5v 
MO MO8S......ceceseeeseeeetl OO @12 00 





Larp: 
Weet, Steam, tes., pr., 9 100 Bs. 7 623@ 7 70 


sactions were pretty large, at an advance. 





CY SNM casa ccvsecosscescous COT 
Re 


58 
DEG .002000- coeerce 8 1 
Hams: 


PICKIOR 0 ccccccccccscccccccccccee FT @D 








EN RN Ie 9 @l11 
SHOULDERS: 

Pickled .. ie 4K@ 4% 
- wane 4 4 
Bac Dye@ 6 
Pickled ‘Bellies 


gs 4@ 6% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
DoMESTIO x 


White City, # SE RRO pEee . 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed ms of arueereee ose 8 3% 
AIY MPOTOE s. caisaccswecescccnssccse HED & 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections.............. baseees 


No. 1 White Shavings........s.0s0+. 
Book Stock (solid)..... —- at 
Common Papers.. 3 @ 1% 

WOOL.—The market has shown more 
activity, Pulled particularly being taken to 
a fair extent, and the same firmness is 
noticed regarding all medium grades, while 
on fine descriptions there is a feeling ‘of un- 


aig $6; 8% 


eee reer eseess 


eee eee eee eee 


certainty and lack of faith. We quote: 

American XXX.......0ceeeeeeee—48 50 
see Dis csiaiendutongiaal —45 
- Se ee 5 


American, Comping. coccccccccce Se 


re Bs bs05s00-ceseeneesscs ele 25 
uperfine Pulled.............++.—88 40 
Valparaiso, Unwashed....... eee l6 @—164 

TOZOB, BBG .060ccccce occreccecec cee 

DOTOE, DORIEG «5 6.0500:0:s00000000%% —18 2 

8. A., Merino, Unwashed. lesa oe 26 y 

E. I. White soncapecseconee’: 

Smyrna, aiekrs beesshaaweesd -o15 

8m yrna, Washed........ cocccoeWae 

— aL, Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 24 

Unwashed, fair ...... 18 

Gal. 8 ’ Unwashed, inferior... 16 





Cal. 8. o Unwashed. burry..... 18 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—The market has been quiet 
and prices slightly favor the buyer, although 
We quote: 


not quotably lower. 






State, firkins....... ai siorarareieeaie 24 (@26 
State, tubs, selections... . 30 @32 
State, tubs, poor to prim - 14 @26 
State, tubs, Creamery 380) (@38 
Western, tubs, choice - 20 @22 
Western, Creamery...... 383 @B5 
Western, firkius, choice..-.---- - 15 @6 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @l4 
CHEESE —The demand continues mod- 


erate and prices are the same. We quote; 
State Factory, fancy...........seesee 13° @l14 
State Factory, good to fine..........12 @I2% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
State Deirl6G. 126 occccceee pessawee --ll @12 
Western Factory, choice............13 @184 


Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @l10 
Western Factory, fair to good... 6 @ 7} 


EGGS.—The market is firm, though 
rices are a little lower. We quote: 


ong Island, N. Jersey, and pected 19 @20 
State and Pennsylvaula Soe 17 @I8 
Western and Canadian, choice. ....« 154@16 

FRULTS.—Domestic G@REEN.—AIl stuck 
of fine quality is held at former rates and 
veneraliy with an appearance of confidence. 
Bu ers move a little slowly and carefully, 
and on Apples appear less inclined to pos 
mit to extremes. Cranberries firm. We 


quote: 

Apples, selected lots, per bbl...... 5 00@5 7% 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 0U@4 00 
Apples, W:N.Y., fr to g’d, per bbl. 2 25(@3 00 


Cranberries, choice, per box re . 1 00@:? 00 
Cranberries, fair to choice,per bbl. 6 VU(@7 OU 
Domestic DriED.—In Appies there is more 
inquiry and a better feeling. Apples 
(evaporated) are quoted 18 cents per. |b. 
Peaches are held firm, with some few orders 
from thecountry. Small Fruits unchanged, 


with moderate demand. We quote: 

Apples, State, new..... . eoee O@ 8B 
Apples. Westerp............csee06 4 @6 
Apples, Southern.................. - 4 @ii 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 9 @ILO 
Peaches, unpeeled cooeee BM 5 
— se ecesceccscccscs -- 9 @10 
RAMs cassis osama 15 @6 





HOPS. —Good Reddish Hops have been 
in fair demand for export at about 714@8 
cents; but these are ecarce. All other 
grades are in Jight request and prices are 

arely sustained. The shipments continue 
heavy, but a large propurtion of them are 
from the country districts, shipped on 


—— bills of ending. We quote: 

New York, choice exp rt. -oell @13- 
New York. 1OW: LO PUUNG 60066050005 2 @l0 
MIMMRRUNN (cw anle esau uieniaisasusse sees 5 @8 
WYO cae cencsaaieeunanasneae onic 5 @8 


PO LATOES —For Potatoes there 1s not 
much change in the market. Fine to 
choice lots and selections for seed are held 
steadily and indifferently offered; but 
medium and inferior grades show irregular- 
ity, with teudency in favor of the buyer. 
Sweets are dull, e quote: 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl. : 38 @1 50 
05 penty _— Eivisweisisia lb --175 @l 87 
4 Early Gvodrich........ 2 #8 (@2 50 

POULTRY. _—Live Poultry was ia full 
supply, with the demand slow and uncer- 
tain and the tone in buyers’ favor, except, 
possibly on Ducks. Dressed of poor quality 
very plenty, with a number of seizures by 
the sanitary police and sales only at low 
rates. Fine stock is scarce, and, though 
not much called for, is held about steady. 
We quote: 

DRESSED BOU-TRY. 
Turkeys.—Jersey canenae 
State and Western....... 9 
Spring Chickens. “ae Sean 12 
tate and West’n. 9 
Fowls. nieinien sed esebeseeeceeckll 
se URS. scvtntcokenesss 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Spring Chickens, —Jersey...ceseeeee 8 9 
Western......... : 8 
Fowle, on and Jersey, per Ib.... 11 
Western, per Ib....ceceeees 3 .') 





[February 21, 1878. 
Turkeys.—Jersey .. 


Weste tern. Loheveesarecudos ? C3 


SEEDS.—The past few days” & wit- 
nessed quite an active demand for State 
and Western Clover, induced by the low 
prices current, and the market closes firmer. 
Timothy remains exceedingly quiet. There 
is nothing doing in Flax. We quote: 
Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 73{@ 73% 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 (@1 45 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, estern, rough........1 55 @ 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
REPORTED BY CHAS, V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 














Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00. 


Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
| enor rer 52 28 


Mapes’ Potato Manure ‘(Wille 

FOUND). 00:00 cece cess ccacese 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 

ROMIDDsaisais sas euicviemsiiaaiecse 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly — 38 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. _ 85 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... ao 45 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate. .. -- 4000@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 85 00a 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

PURSE OE LAID. 6 hc cccecsesies 37 00@ 40 CO 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 10 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 340@ 36 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00(@@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 10 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
aby Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
ee de Pure Bone Mea! 33 00@ 35 00 
se - Raw Bone Super- 
—,*, . 88 00@ 
Manhattan Blood nen 
Matfield Fertilizers... 
Soluble Pacific Guano... +-.++00ee 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Juinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano, 
uinnipiac Fer, Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 


eeeee 


BOO 
2ssssse 





Rawbones Ground ( pure). sefatate 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ©. bs 


exShe2SR25 SSESERRS 


High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 00 
High-grade Superphosphate... 00 
Imp. Acidulated hosphates. .. ate 00 
Ground Raw Bone............ 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels)... se 00 
Bone Flour.........ccccccccces ° 00@ 45 00 
00 

00 

PAMMEE. DEP CON. 6.0:6:5's:0:sc0incsicgice 8 00 
Nitrate of Potash et a C.), per ib, 8%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), te 4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.),  24c.@ 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.. wee. 4440.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of —— per ib.. - 4%c.@ 5c 
Driea Blood, per, Ds sissce Sarediesiare 24¢.@3 « 
Drea Fiewe, ccscccesees ... 240@3 ¢« 


TEAS — 


OUR TERMS ARE bene _— 
Send for our New Keduced Price-I 
THE GREAT ery Ek TEA. Company 
(P.-O. Box 5645), nd 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 


ICES 
Dealers, families, and co 
in in general of of above foe seal 
wholesale aoa 1 











Per Monte and Loebteatan 
or Conese toa few mY E A R LY 
XO. PEDDLING. C w peal * Contract 


00., Nos. 1k 0 Faller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ile 


VEGETABLE AND FIELD 


Our SEED CATALOGUE for 1878 is now 
ready for distribution, and w be sent to all who 
apply, enclosing stamp for | peubune. 

Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO, 
P.-O. Box 376, 189 and 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK. 


—We call attention to our SUPERIOR 
OK of BANGS URZELS Oi eeeet 

and our large assu 
af Seeds for TODDER CR ROPS, including MIt- 
LE of several kinds RIUKLY COM- 
FREY, and SWERT CORN. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


9 quality wase BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ur 8. WILT BERG ER, Fror rietor, 
23s. North Second Street, Phil Hadetphia. 











THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL Taine 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 

PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 


SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Address, POOLE. : HUNT, 


Send for Circulars BALTIMORE, MD 


A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 15. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 
TEAS, prices “Largest Company in America 


eae _, eases everybudy—Trade continually 
cm S wanted ave Jwhere—best | induce. 
mente-dont wast waste 


e—send 7 roe. 8 181 











esey 8t., N 














pals’ 
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Gommercint, this year showing in the amount as com- GINGHAMS. 


RAW SILE. 


—_——_— 


THe new Tariff Bill, now before the 


House Committee of Ways and Means, 
proposes to place a duty of ten per cent. 


on raw silk coming to this country in the 
shape of ‘‘ silk cocoons and silk waste.”” A 
large meeting of silk” manufacturers was 
last week held in the room of the Chamber 
of Commerce, of this city, for the purpose 
of protesting against this duty and asking 
Congress to remove it from the Tariff Bill. 
A long preamble and resolution. were 
adopted, in which the general principle 
was set forth that it is inexpedient to im- 
pose a duty on raw materials imported into 
this country which are used in domestic 
manufactures; especially so when such ma- 
terials are not products of American indus- 
try, as is largely the case with silk cocoons. 
The duty imposed must, of course, be 
added to the cost of the manufactured 
article; and this added cost must be 
paid by the consumer. If this increase of 
cost makes the manufactured article dearer 
than the same article if manufactured 
abroad and imported into this country, then 
the effect of the duty is to discourage its 
home manufacture. 

There is force in the argument of the 
silk manufacturers, and Congress should 
carefully consider it before imposing the 
duty against which they protest. The 
present tariff law taxes the various forms 
of manufactured silk; but there is no tax 
on raw silk. The production of raw silk 
in this country is comparatively so insig- 
nificant that nearly all American manufac- 
ture of silk must be with the raw material 
imported from abroad. In sucha case it 
is good policy either to admit the article 
free of duty or make the duty a very light 
one. Itis certainly bad policy to impose a 
duty that will seriously impair the domes- 
tic manufaeture of the article. 





DRY GOODS. 





TRADE in this department continues 
light ‘and unsatisfactory, although the past 
week has witnessed some improvement, as 
compared with the dull weeks that have 
preceded it. A number of Southern and 
Western package buyers have been in the 
market; but their purchases have not been 
liberal, on account of the continued un- 
certainty in regard to freights. There 
seems to have been a slight reduction in 
rates agreed upon by the trunk line pres- 
idents; but it has come too late to affect 
this week’s market. The improvement that 
has been was confined principally to 
specialties of seasonable goods. The job- 
bing trade has been generally auiet. 

Cotton goods have been in irregular 
demand, and, considering the period of the 
season, the movement has*been extremely 
light. Buyers generally are allowing their 
stocks to become very much reduced, 
hoping for some settlement of the freight 
question, and shipments at the old rates 
have been confined to actual requirements. 

The export movement continues steady, 
and, though apparently small for the time 
being, in the total of packages shipped 
there is a large gain in quantity over pre- 
Ceding years, and, in fact, much larger than 
ever, with but few exceptions, and those 
not of recent date; while the product under 
Control of orders for this account are of 
Satisfactory proportions. The shipments 
for the week and year, with comparisons, 

have been as follows: From this port for 

a week 720 packages and 173 packages 

oan in all 893 packages; and for 

*pired portion of the year a total of 
a 7p, packages, valued at $554,856, against 
187 Pp ay valued at $694,231, for 
7 552 packages, valued at $430,- 
» for 1872, the 
generally lower prices 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


pared with the years in comparison. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in light movement and new business in 
this department has been small. Standard 
goods for near-by trade have shown some 
request, but nothing like as large as at 
this time in former seasons, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in continued light request. The most 
popular goods have met with some dis- 
tribution, but the selections are all small. 

Cottonades have continued in fair re- 
quest, the demand being principally for 
medium and light-weight goods. 

Corset jeans and satteens have been in 
fair distribution for light assortments. 
Stocks are low and a number of purchases 
were made for future delivery. 

Ginghams.—For dress styles the demand 
bas been active and the various makes have 
become largely sold ahead. 

Print-cloths continue heavy, with a mod- 
erate demand and light business. The 
stock on hand at Boston, Providence, and 
Fall River is estimated at $1,500,000 pieces, 
with about 300,000 pieces in the hands of 
speculators. Quotations are 3§c. to3 9-16c. 
for 64x64 extras and standards and 3}c. for 
56x60. 

Prints.—Wide prints are rather more 
active than ordinary calicoes, though the 
demand is light in comparison with pre- 
vious seasons. Present prices are very 
low and buyers seem to be shy of low- 
priced prints, particularly ‘‘ special ticket ” 
goods, where there is no guarantee of the 
printer’s name. 

Cretonnes and cambrics are in continued 
increasing demand. These goods have the 
preference in the market over ordinary 
prints, because they are finer and in much 
better style. 

Cotton dress goods are in fair movement. 
The spring openings of usual leading 
makes are very attractive, particularly the 
various grades of Knickerbocker and Bou- 
rette effects and plaids and stripes, 

Worsted dress goods are mostly in light 
request. Some small selections of gray 
fancies have been taken and black alpacas 
have been in rather better movement than 
for the past few weeks, 

Woolen goods have shown little if any 
improvement, The demand from first hands 
is light and unsatisfactory. Some special 
styles are in fair request. A few makes are 
sold ahead; but most makes are slow of 
sale and in abundant supply. 

Fancy cassimeres are still mostly in 
small demand. A few special makes con- 
tinue in good movement; but they are the 
exception, not the rule. 

Kentucky jeans have been irregular, a 
fair movement taking place in low and 
medium grades, while heavy makes rule 
quiet. 

Worsted coatings have been in some de- 
mand for medium goods, with plain diag- 
onals fairly active. 

Foreign dry goods have been more active, 
A large number of buyers are in the mar- 
ket and quite an important movement has 
taken place. Fancy piece goods, with 
marked novelty of styles, have been eagerly 
looked at and quite largely selected. 

Dress goods. Great attractions are being 
offered in the various lines of British and 
Continental fancies. The production this 
season shows great diversity of ingenuity 
on the part of European manufacturers, 
and the qualities and variety of assortments 
and styles have not been equaled for many 
seasons. Staple dress goods are in fair 
request, soft-finished goods of all qualities 
having the larger preference. 

The imports of the week have been 
$1,388,315, and the amount thrown on the 
market $1,976,428. 


———— 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





{MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, February 18th, 1878, 








PRINTS, 
Albion..... ....... 6: |Mallory...... coves BY 
BOER vcccccceccces 53{|Manchester..... inn'@ 
American...... «eee 6 |Merrimack, -- 6 
Arnold .. ecooe © JOrfental.......c0e 6 
Cocheco, L........ 6 |Pacific .......06+. 
» CUS ccccccccce Si a oe eoeee 3° ; 
reeman.. ....... n’s Mourn’g 
Garner &Co...... 6 en Scedaseeese 
Gloucester........ 6 mentta. etoenes 5 


Hamilton ......... 6 


Washington.. PT 








Amoskeag......... ot Lanesates haceece nana 
Belfast .........00- Namaske.......... 8l¢ 
eee Hy Renfrew .......... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 |Southwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 











Atlantic, A 74 = eA Lawrence, }-- -- 6% 
~ Bo 8 Bees 
«“ LL, 4.4 6 |Lyman,E, 44 8° 
be V,30-inch 8{'Massachusetts : 
Agawam,F........ 6 ie 634 
Augus 4 | wane seee - 6% 
- 30-inch 644 Oesdtaauuns 646 
Apion son. 7 Siandard. 8° 
Bedford R. | Sy4|Medtord, | +4 734 
a 
i 
11% 
Broadway, 44 Newmarket, A..... 7 
ae & be ; pe ee 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 Seen _“ aseee xy 
po 7 x 84 epperell, ose S) 
Continental, $ CCE . y : Riecces o% 
Dwight, riaien 6 ‘ F416 
Ce ene fs S| 
Exeter, A, 4 ox “ m 10-4 2314 
MGM cccccess 8 
Great sails, Baccus 6 a. ‘. aedecenae 138 

a om "se lewiateta sepia 
Harrisburg, A..... Pocasset : 

a } Sen Be scm 44 5a 
Hyde Park, Stand. S leatnts: aii “ 2 
Indian Head, 44 Bi 18tAPK, A noneeveses 2 

. -in, 7} Ot  Bescccccccce 

a Orchard : | awit River .. .... 63 
7 84{|Tremont, CC...... 6 
EE. ... 74 Utica, 4410 
NN....-... ey! « 9-4 221 
RR.....-. 6%| _« 10-4 25 
Laconia, AA....... 74¢| Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
se | ee 7 - 36-in.. 8 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAINS 


We will Continue our Special Sale 


BLACK GROS GRAIN 
SILKS, 


Soft Cachemire Finish, — 
at 1.25 per Yard, 


Recently Sold at $2. 


Also a Richer Quality, 


at $1.50 per Yard, 
recently Sold at $2.25 


These Goods are Exhibiting in the 
Center Section, Broadway Entrance. 


AL] SeWatt& C 


Broadway, 4thf.ve., 9th &1 Oth Sts. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


A FULL AND WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF 


LINEN AND 
WHITE GOODS, 


ALSO 


FRENCH ZEPHYRS 
AND PERCALES, 


JUST RECEIVED. 


JAMES McGREERY & CO, 


Broadway and {th Street. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT CLEARING-OUT SALE, 


PREVIOUS TO 
REMOVAL 


to New Warerooms, cor. 6th Av. and 13th &t. 

A large variety of Patterns and Styles, which we 
do not intend to duplicate, will be offered at great 
sacrifice and regardless of cost. 


CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, Ete., Ete. 


An unusual opportunity is now offered to purchasers 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 6th AVENUE. 


SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHLY MADK, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM BHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0.’S 


‘Standard’ Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’8 Needles sold to the 
General! Trade bz ube the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSE 


nicht Chie GoopRIcH ” Needle, by H. B. GOOD. 
the GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 


the’ “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W 


NBARD™ Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TRREIE MOE ANDARD” 3 ” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Pine SPA NDA RD” Needle, by A.8. SPMNOR 
sprue earraa” Needle, by HOUGH & 


AKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 














A 
New Orleans, 





A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. Read about it on 
page 15. For other Premiums see 


page 29 














SPRING COTTON GOODS. 


CHEVIOTS, 


SHIRTING CAMBRIOS, 


ZEPHYRS, 


Jaconets, French Printed Organdies, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, Etc. 


Amold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
NOVELTIES IN 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


Opened on Monday, Feb. 18th. 


Arnold, Constable & C0., 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


INDIA GAMEL’S HAIR 


SHAWLS. 


SPRING STOCK NOW; OPEN. 
Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


__ Broadway, corner 19th St 
Financial, 


A CATECHISM FOR REPUDIATORS. 

















CONGRESSMAN SCHLEICHER, a Democrat 
representing one of the districts of Texas, 
believes in honest money, and does not 
believe in the wisdom of any policy that 
would impair the credit and good character 
of this Government. Being assailed by 
one of the papers in his district as the 
friend of the ‘‘ bloated bondholder,” and 
not of the debtor, he addressed to the 
editor the following letter: 


** Dear Sir:—I notice that it is stated in 
one of the papers of my district that I am 
a friend of tue ‘bloated bondholder,’ and 
not of the debtor, because I had much to 
say about upholding the public credit. I 
desire, in illustration of this, to give youa 
few questions for debating societies. 

**1. Whopays the interest on the national 
debt, the bondholder or the taxpayer? 

‘*2. Whose advantage Is it to get the 
bonds placed at the lowest possible inter- 
est, the bondholdeis or the taxpayer's? 

**8, Is there any way to get low interest 
other than by good credit? 

‘4. In what manner does a nation ob- 
tain good credit? Is it like an individual, 
by two elemenvts—viz,, honorable dealing 
and responsibility upon liens on property, 
or upon property subject to judgment and 
execution; oris it by one elemeot alone— 
viz., honorable dealing, being judge in its 
own Cause avd not subject to execution? 

‘5, Why do the English pay only three 
per centum on their national debt, while 
we pay six for the greater part of ours? 

‘6. If we could reduce the interest on 
our debt (vy elevating our credi)) to the 
same rate as the English, how much would 
we save every year, and would that saving 
beto the ‘bloated bondhoilder’ or to the 
tuxpayer? 

“7. lf weare too proud to learn from 
the experience of our early history and 
from that of other nations, who has to pay 
the expense that weincur by our pride, 
the ‘ bloated bondholder ’ or the taxpayer? 

“8, After answering the above, does it 
appear that the man who pleads for honest 
dealing and goad credit, or very low inter- 
est, which is all the same, is a champion of 
the ‘ bloated bondholder’ or a champion of 
the taxpayer? Q ed.” 


These are timely questions, which those 
who are so zealous for the ninety-cent 
dollar would do well to consider. The 
taxpayer pays the interest on the public 
debt; and whether the rate of interest be 
six per cent. or four per cent. will make a 
wide difference in the amount to be paid. 
Secretary Sherman io his annual report 
said that, if the total debt of the United 
States redeemable by the 1st of May, 1881, 
were funded in a four-per-cent. bond, the 
annual saving of interest to the nation 
would be $22,006,205, as compared wita 
the amount to be paid at the rate of six 
percent. Thatis to say, the taxpayers of 
this country would have just so much 
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taken off from their tax-burdens. The 
burden of taxes ultimately falls upon labor, 
no matter who directly pays them. The 
producing classes have to supply the’ 
means. 

The credit of the Government, prior to 
this silver agitation, was so good in the 
markets of the world that there was no 
difficulty in selling its bonds at four per 
cent. interest, and with ,the proceeds re- 
deeming six per cent. bonds, thus saving 
two dollars on every hundred. The silver 
agitation has put an end to this refunding 
operation; and now, instead of funding six 
into four per cents, the former are coming 
home from Europe for payment. Pass the 
Bland Silver Bill, and the nation would be 
immensely the loser in its interest account, 
and this loss would be felt in the pocket 
of every taxpayer. The scheme, while 
dishonest, would bring more curses than 
blessings. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Business continues dull. The home dis- 
tribution of manufactures and mercbandise 
shows no tigos of improvement, although 
the season for a decided increase, to meet 
the requirements of spring trade, is near at 
hand. The export movement continues 
slack and foreign orders are just now com- 
ing slowly, pending the solution of the 
political problem in Europe. Merchants 
and business men here are moving with the 
utmost caution, in view of the prevailing 
uncertainty both at home and abroad. As 
yet it is too soon to express any decided 
opinion as to the effect of the silver legisla- 
tion on business or values. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The value 
of the foreign imports, including specie, at 
the port of New York during the month of 
January was $24,626,689, a decrease of 
nearly three millions compared with the 
egrresponding month in 1877, and over five 
millions, compared with same month in 
1876. The value.of the exports, including 
specie, from this port in January was $29,- 
182,992, an increase of nearly three mil- 
lions compared with the same month in 
1877, and nearly six millions compared 
with same month in 1876. The imports 
and exports for seven months of the fiscal 
year thus compare: 

Seven Months. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Imports .. ......... 178,132,788 8174,633,789 $176,672,496 
Exports 175,812,587 =: 192,339,064 200,077,196 
By this it will be seen that our exports 
exceed our imports, and the foreign trade 
balance continues steadily in favor of this 
country. 

REPUDIATION is croppiog out here 
and there inthe West; and not simply in 
the cry for a cheaper currency either. 
By a direct vote. Macoupin County, 
Illinois, has repudiated its debt, and Cass 
County, Missouri, has been cqually dishon- 
est. Calloway County, in the same state, 
has fundei $216,000 of its railroad debt at 
50 cents on the dollar and intcrest cut 
down; and the city of Leavenworth, Kan., 
offers to refund a debt of $350,000 et 35 
cents on the dollar. The silver men are 
indignant at being called repudiationists; 
but it is a noticeable fact that flat repudia- 
tion takes place only in those sections 
where the silver craze has prepared the 
way by dulling the edge of public con- 
science. ° 
MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
easy and the excess of capital over the re- 
quirements for regular business is large. 
The rates on call are weak for satisfactory 
collateral, the range being from 4 to 5 per 
cent. The continued scarcity of business 
paper reflects the dull condition of trade. 
We quote prime endorsed paper of short 
date at 416 to 5 per cent., four months at 5 
to54¢ per cent., and good single-name at 5 
to 6 per cent. 

THE LONDON MARKET has been 
active all the week, though the financial 
cables have been less excited than the 
political rumors, American railway se- 
curities were generally lower and United 
States bonds heavy and declining. Con- 
sols were steady at 95} to 958, and bar 
silver was quoted at 54d. per ounce, En- 
glish standard. The Bank of England 
lost £500,000 gold ‘‘on balance,” though 
the rate of discount still remains at 2 per. 
cent. The London Zconomist of the 2d 
respecting the reduction of the Bank of 
England rate to 2 per cent. says: 


















‘‘The Bank of England reduced its rate 





on Thursday to 2 per cent. Nothing can 
more completely illustrate the complete 
stagnation of business than this fact, es- 
pecially when it is considered that this is 
the fourth time during four consecutive 
years—a thing hitherto unprecedented in 
the history of the Bank of England—that 
the rate bas stood at this, the minimum 
figure which the ‘ Bank’ rate ever reaches.” 


EXCHANGE. — Foreign exchange has 
been firm and higher, though it closed quiet 
on Saturday at $4 82 for bankers’ sixty-dsy 
sterling bills and $4 84 for demand. The 
rates of exchange on New York were as 
follows on Saturday, at the places named: 
Savanah, buying par, selling 4@} pre- 
mium; Charleston, scarce, 3-16 premium, } 
premium; Boston, 25c. th: usand discount; 
New Orleans, commercial 4, bank par; 
Chicago, 50 discount; and St. Louis, par. 


SILVER.—The Senate has passed a sil- 
ver bill by a vote of 48 to 21, seven sena- 
tors not voling. The original Bland Bill 
was amended, limiting the coinage to $2,- 
000,000 per month and giving the benetit 
of the coinage to the Government. The 
dollar to be 412! grains, qualified by an 
international commission to permanently 
fix the rclations between gold and silver. 

The following is the full text of the bill 
as it passed: 


* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America tn Congress asseme 
bled, 'That there shall be coined at the several mints 
of the United States silver dollars of the weight of 
412 grains Troy of standard silver, as provided in 
the Act of January 18th, 1837, on which shall be the 
devices and superscription provided by said Act, 
which coins, together with all silver dollurs hereto- 
fore coinea by the United States, of like weight and 
tineness, shall: be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for ail debts and dues, public and private, 
except where otherwise expressly siipuluted in the 
contract. And the Secretury of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase from time to 
time silver bullion, at the market price thereof, nut 
less than two million duliars’ worth per month, nor 
morethan four million dollars’ worth per month, 
and cause'the same to be coined monthly, as fast us 
80 purchased, into such dollars, And a sum suf- 
ficient to carry out the foregoing provision of this 
Act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury pot otnerwise appropriated. And any gain 
or seigniorage arising from tbe coinage shall be 
acc unted for and paid into the Treasury, as pro- 
vided under existing laws relative to the subsidiury 
coloage, prov.ded that the amount of money at any 
one time invested ip such silver builion, exclugive 
of such resulting coin, shall not exceed $65,' 00,100, 
and provided, further, that nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the payment in silver of 
certificates of deposit issued under the provisions 
of Section 2h of the Revised Statutes. 

“sno.2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

“Src. 3. That immediately after the passage of 
this Act the President shall invite the governments 
of the countries composing the Latin Union, so- 
called, and of such other EKuropean nations as he 
may deem advisable, to join the United Btutes in a 
ounference to adopt @ current ratio between gold 
and si!ver. for the purpose of establishing interna- 
tionally the use of bi-metallic money, an securing 
fixity of relative value between those metals; such 
covference to be held at such place in Europe or in 
the Uniced States, at such time witbin six months as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the executives of 
the governments Joining in the same, whenever the 
governments sv invited, or any three of them, shail 
have signified their willingness to unite in the same. 
Tne President shall, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, appoiat-three commissioners, 
who shall attend such conference on behaif of the 
United States, and soall report the doings thereof 

to the President, who shall transmit the same to 
Congress. The said commissioners shall each re- 
ceive the sum ef two thousand five hundred dollars 
and their reas »nable expenses, to be approved by the 
Secretary of State, and the amount neces: ary to pay 
such compensation and expeoses is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

“sec. 4. That any holder of the coin authorized 
by the Act may deposit the same with the Treasurer 
ocany Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in 
sums not less than $10, and receive therefor certifi- 
cates of not less than $10 each, corresponoing with 
the denominatians of the United Statcs notes. The 
coin deposited for or representing the certificates 
shall be retaired in the Treasury for the payment 
ot the same on demand, Said certificates shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues 
and when so received may be reissued.” 


The effect of the news of the passage of 
the Bill on Saturday was rather the oppo 
posite of what had been expected. Gold 
declined and Government Bonds advanced 
at the opening, but left off at the close 
precisely as before the receipt of the 
news. The price of silver in this market 
remains the same. Enough to make a 
4121¢ grain dollar can be bought for $0.9010 
gold. 

GOLD has been somewhat more active 
in a speculative way, though the commer. 
cial demand continues dull. On Monday 
the price was 101% to 102. During the 
week it sold as high as 1023g and the clos- 
ing price on Saturday was 1024. * The 
action of the Senate on the silver question 
had little or no effect om the gold market. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 
active, but prices were weak at the open- 
ing on Monday. The coal stocks declined 
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sharply on the threatened legislation in 
reference to the combination, and the 
general list fell off, in sympathy. During 
the week business has exhibited occasional 
signs of reviving avimation and prices 
have slightly advanced, only to settle back 
into dullness and indecision. At the close 
on Saturday the market was strong, though 
business was dull, 
The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices of active stocks during the week: 
Upen- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tol.... .......0 2 22% 22 21% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 334% 35% 334% 35% 
Chicago and Nortnw’n, pf.. 60 623% 59%) 624 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. ...... Bx 899% 9336 9934 


Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .104 104% «(103% «105 
Col.,¢.,and Ind.Cen....... 2% 2% 2% 2% 


On, Co Ci ORG ber. .50-s000000 3346 «838% 81K BR 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. .70% 704% £70 10% 
Chicago and Alton..... ..+ 71% TWH Ws 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... — - - 101% 
Conso!idation Coal........ . 2 2% 2 
GEARS. 02 cecesece «ccccce - - _ 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 49 49 xX |= 4B 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 47% ATH ATG 
Express—Adains..... ....... 102 102 101% §=i0l* 
American. @.c0e = - - 41846 
United States..... 49 4 49 49 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — - - 84 
BDices.ts 6dssnsstvecconne ene 9h 9 oy 
EEMPIOM..crecccce 20 cece 200 Ml 142 Ml 141 
Han. and 8t. Joseph ....... 11 1 10% 810% 
Han. and Bt. Joseph, pref.. . 25 25% 23% = 24 
{liinois Central..,..........+6- 15% 78% 12% 8673 
EMR GROG. cccccsose os ones OL = 62GE—(iiGCCéHG 
MichiganCentral..... ...... 6546 60% 659 6034 
Morris and Essex..........+++ 73 138 3% 72 
Mil.and St.Paul .. ..... .30K% 37% 36% 37% 
Mil,and St. Paul, pfd = .... 68% 69) 634 69% 
N, Y. Central...... pecdecees 104% «WSK OB K 185% 
Bi, J. COMM, 200.4  cececeee Nv vw 16% 16% 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hart....... — oad - 167% 
Obio and Miss ........ One. 84 OTH 1% 
Pacific Matl. ... recorse SO 22% 22 22% 
DIED osscccsnes, ovracseoces _ _ - 125 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne..... 874% 83 87% 887% 
Qulckeliver.. . ..ccccccccece 17 11K 7 17 
Quicksiiver, pref.... .. ..... - -- _ 29 
St. Louis and I. M............ 5% 5x 5 5% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....,. 4% 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pret. 21 21 21 20 
Ponnsylvania Coal ....... - - - Ww 
bo a Oe ee 15x =16 bs 1b 
Unton Pactfic..........0.06 1 OT% = OTH CBT OT Dy 


Western Union Telegraph, 76% 7656 75% 16% 

Aunouncement is made of the ceath at 
Erie, Pa., of Mr. Jobn Tracy, for many 
years the manuger and most of the time 
president of the Rock Island Riilroad. Mr. 
Tracy was a remarkable railroad man, as 
well asa conspicuous Wall Strect opera- 


.tor. He had been prostrated by physical 


sufferings for several years, until these 
finally affected his mental powers, and he 
had to give up business altogether. He 
was a native of Erie County, Pennsylvania, 
and died a bachelor. ' 

A CANAL RAILROAD.—A Dill has 
been introduced in the State Senate to 
authorize the construction of a narrow- 
gauge railroad along the banks of the Erie 
Canal. The Company is to be bound to 
tow the boats on the canal for 25 cents per 
mile and to pay $900,000 per annum to the 
state. Tolls on the canal are to be abolished. 
The Company reserve to themselves the 
right to perform a regular freight and pas- 
senger service on their line, and their side 
tracks are intended to facilitate that busi- 
ness so as to evade obstructing the towage 
service. 

FREIGHT RATES —The conferences 
in regard to freight charges have resulted 
in the adoption of a new schedule for 
freights to the West, which took effect on 
Friday, lowering the rates to Chicago from 
one dollar to seventy-five cents on first-class 
freight, from eighty cen‘s to sixty cents on 
second-class, from sixty cents to fifty cents 
on third-class, and from forty five cents to 
forty cents for fourth class. Freight 
charges from the West to the East are still 
in an unsettled condition, 

On Saturday the various committees repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce and the 


differeat Boards of Trade of this city met 


the president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad and the receiver of 
the Erie, to discuss the question of discrim- 
ination in freight rates against this city, all 
the points pro and con being presented. 
Mr. Vanderbilt: said that he and Mr. 
Jewett had often discussed these points, 
and would do all in their power for New 
York business, upon which the business 
of their roads depended. The railroads 
would bear their share of the burdens. It 
was not for the interest of any one that the 
railroads should enter into a war of exter- 
mination. The New York Central, how- 
ever, met competition, whenever it was 
possible to do it, without throwing money 
away. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.--The follow 
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ing companies have but recently reported 
their earnings for December : 
GROSS EARNINGS IN DECEMBER. 
1877. 1876. Increase, Decrease, 
Ohic., B.and Q. $962,148 $826,120 $136,028 
Chic. and N. W. 
Dak, Southern, 15,185 11,6738 3,512 


L.and Nashv’le 540.000 490,651 49,349 
Mob. and Obto. 315,000 309,608 5,392 . 
N.C. and St. L. 163,064 189,237 23,827 


N. J. Midland., 50,853 52,417 anes $1,564 
Phila. and Erie. dees 
St P.andsS.C.. 46,606 40,444 6.161 

8.C.and8t.P.. 33,797 24,318 9,485 ecke 
990 986 988 one 65,134 


Union Pacific.. 925,852 
Total....... 4, (238,908 ae 08 38 = $252, $107,248 
Net Increase.. s 4.04 ea P 


The ittenlnn noun the gross earnings 
of the roads named for last year, compared 
with 1877: 








1876. Inc. Dee. 
Chie., B. end Q.. #12, 3902 $12) ¥13.950 $875,252 
Che 129.392 12,467,540 —.,., $838,148 
Dakows + A ee. 542 190,789 «SSCs 
d,and Na-bvilie. 5.554.700 6,154,922 7 ess: 
Mobile and Ohio. 1,990,853 2.099.312 «ees 108,479 
and St. L... L492 1.697.917 51,291... 
Mioland ... 5, 665,9'5 wn? aiid 
Phila. and Erie., 3,172,902 3,352 979 179,987 
gt P and § ty. 644,881 514,772 29 891 
.C. and St. P.. 342,692 359.132 16,440 
Inion Pacific..... 12 12 473,202 12,886,859 413,657 
Total........%51,288,731 $51,461,087 $864,246 $1, 86 coz 
SEND cc accosccadachiasidicecstiaccia aca $222;3.6 


The annual report of the IlJinois Central 
Company has just been issued. The net 
earnings of the road for 1877 are $3,517,- 
000, or an increase over the previous year 
of $322,000. After the usual applications 
to the State of Illinois tax, $316,000, and 
to rent of leased lines, etc., $655,000, the 
sum of $2,547,000 was left for interest, 
dividends, and surplusiocome. The last- 
named item is increased by $790,000, and 
now amounts in the general balance sheet 
to $2,607,000. 

The capital of the company is $29,000,- 
000, and its bonds $10,508,000, of which 
nearly $6,000,000 is represented by the 
recently acquired lines from Cairo to New 
Orleans. 

The report also announces the arrange- 
ment for control of the Gilman road, 
recently perfected. The road is reorganized 
as the Chicago and Springfield Railroad 
Company and leased by the Illinois Cen- 
tral. A mortgage for 2,000,000 is made on 
the leased road. Against $1,600,000 of this 
the Illinois Central issues its own 6 per 
cent. currency bonds, to be exchanged for 
the old and defaulted Gilman bonds. The 
other $400,000 will be used, as found 
necessary, for improvements. The South- 
ern lines are spoken of as answering the 
expectations of the Illinois Central Com- 
pany; and the stockholders are congrat- 
ulated on two points of the highest im- 
portance to their property—the adoption of 
low tolls on the Erie Canal as the settled 
policy of the State of New York, and the 
restoration of New Orleans to the position 
of a first-class port of export ‘‘by the 
accomplished fact of deep water through 
the jetties” at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

The January earnings of the New York 
Central Railroad, according to statements 
emanating from official sources, exceed by 
over $800,000 those of the corresponding 
month Jast year. 

The following is the annnal report for 
1877 of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad 


Company: 

Qro8S OAPMINRS.......00 ccecreeess ceeeesces. $3,172,990 70 

GEOG COMIN acs ccnccccccncssécc0cccccéce 2 049,627 34 | 
BOS CBSMNGS. 00eccccccs.coccccscccvcceced $1,123,363 46 46 


Decreased expenses, consuand with 1876, 
$138,818,58; decreased number of passen- 
gers, 198,384; loss by July riots, $51,271.42. 
Business has been of a favorable charac- 
ter and shows an increase as compared 
With the previous year. The meeting ad- 
journed, after electing board of managers, 
uatil May 16th next, in order to pass upon 
the question of payment of interest on 
$2,400,000 preferred stock held by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Interest 
upon this stock was paid at 8 per cent. up 
to and including January, 1875; but it is 
now claimed that holders of it are not en- 
tilled to dividends when they are not 
earned, 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Boston and Albany Railway, held in 
Boston, on the 13th inst., a report of its 
business since the date of the last annual 
Teport—namely, for the four months ended 
January 81st—was submitted. The figures 
Compare favorably with those of its busi. 


hess for the same time in previous year, 
as follows: 


Four ae. 
i ths ended 3 
an 

Four ay poate ena  cieeee 422 $1,783,672 


RAILROAD DIVIDENDS. — 
Chicago and Alton Railway Company has 
declared a dividend of 84¢ per cent. on the 
common and preferred stock, payable jon 
March 4th, at the office of Messrs. Jesup, 
Paton & Co, The transfers will close, on 
the 21st inst, and reopen on March 5th. 

The United States Rolling Stock Com- 
pany at its annual meeting declared a 
dividend of 24 per cent. in gold, payable 
March 1st, out of the earnings of the 
second half year of 1877. The former 
board of trustees was unanimously re 
elected. 

RAILROAD BONDS have been freely 
sold for account of persons changing their 
investments into Governments. A large 
business was done in Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern firsts at 65@64%; 
Burlington and Quincy 83 at 110%; Morris 
and Essex seconds at 108%; Hannibal and 
St. Joseph convertible 83 at 8744; Rock 
Island new 6s at 107g; St. Paul sinking 
fund at 9214 @925g; Northwest firsts at 107; 
Chicago and Milwaukee firsts at 107§; 
Erie thirds at 107; New York Central and 
Hudson firsts at 118; North Missouri firsts 
at 103; Union Pacific firsts at 1047,; Land 
Grants at 10444, and Sinking Fund at 961¢ 
@96§; South Pacific firsts at 7414, and Nash- 
ville and Decatur firsts at 95. 

The Hannibal and 8t. Joseph Railroad 
Company has deposited with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company $2,500,000 of its 
land contracts, bearing 6@10 per cent. in- 
terest, and upon this security has made 

‘bonds for $1,000,000, at 7 per ceaot. inter- 
est and 10 yearsto run. The bonds are 
redeemable by lot at par and interest as 
often as the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, the trustee, has in hand $25,000 cash 
beyond current interest. The railroad 
company has sold about $145,000 of these 
bonds at 95 and interest, and does not pro- 
pose to sell more than $300,000 in all at 
present, this amount being sufficient to 
clear off the floating debt and provide for 
the steel railsnow wanted, The company’s 
cash receipts from its Jand contracts dur- 
ing 1877 were $253,600. For the month of 
January just past the receipts were $20,111, 
against $17,077 in January, 1877. The 
collection of payments falling due on these 
contracts is turned over tothe Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS have been ex- 
ceptionally active during the week. Prices 
have been irregular; but the demand has 
been heavy, both at the boards and over the 
counters of the leading dealers. The mar- 
ket has become to a great extent specula- 
tive, and the recent establishment of five 
calls per day at the boards of the Exchange 
was @ movement to accommodate this 
speculative demand. The bonds continue 
to arrive from Europe in large quantities. 
The steamer ‘‘China” this week brought 
nearly $2,000,000. The silver business had 
no effect on the bonds on Saturday. In 
fact, all classes of the bonds are cheap at 
present quotation, no matter in what they 
pay their interest. 

The following were the closing quota- 
tions on Saturday: 


id. Asked. Bid, Asked. 
U. 8. Cur’y Gs... 11934|U. 8. 10-408 r...+-10534 10534 
U.S 69 81r....106% 108%! 0. 8. 10-408 cp...107% 108% 
U. 8. 68 °81 cp...1064 106%!0. 8. 53 ’dl r.. «1b 104% 
u.8 6365p. F.108% 103%)0. 8. 68 8lop....104% 10435 

8263 '65 cp. .108 103% | 0: 8. 448 "OL r...102% 102) 

[8.6667 r ...106% 10634/U. 8. 438 "Ml cp. .108% 108 
8. 68°67 cp. 106% 106 |U.S. 481907 r....10136 101 
J. 8.68 8 r....108% 109 |U.8. 48 1907 op..102% 102 
U. 8. 63 "68 cp...109 109% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $846,287,550 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,498,000 to secure public de- 
posits. 

United States bonds deposited for circu- 

lation during the week, $900,000. 

United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for week, $622,000. 

National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $820,608,518; gold noter, 
$1,482,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week ending to-day, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year: 





1877. 1878. 
New York,,...... eoecceee we arr $1,170,000 
Boston.. ccceccese - 1,604,000 1,433,000 
Philadelphia ecceccce: ccccee 80,000 280,000 
Misceilaneous.........0.+++ 1,613,000 736,000 
TOUR. occ. ccccccesees «o-$4,675,000 $3,619,000 


_ STATE BONDS.—There was not much 
doing in state honds during the week. The 
Louisiana Consolidated 7s were down to 





84} on largesales. There were dealings in 


Missouri 6s of 1886 at 105 and of 1869 at 
105}; District of Columbia 8 65s (a small 
lot) at 773g; Ohio 63 of 1881 at 104%; and 
North Carolina 63, special tax, 8d class, 


at 24. 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows no 
very important changes in the averages. 
The total reserve shows an increase of 
$833,300, made up of a cain of $864,700 
specie, less a loss of $31,400 in legal-tender 
notes. The surplus reserve is now $14,- 
824,200, or $728,550 more than last week. 
The following i is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





TABDB..cccccccceccecce $197.40 
GG Icecc. occceeesss. 864,700 
Legal tenders. 3.490 
Total reserve.. 833,300 
Deposits ...... 419,000 
Reserve required \ a 14,750 
Burplus.....cccscsceeeee 824. 550 
Circulation............+ le eo cccce §|6— 04,100 





BANK STOCKS.—There has been a con- 
tinued weakness iu the city Bank Stocks. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America,....... 141 = — |Market... ...... 
Am’can Exch.. 100 101 Mechanics’..... 130 «122 
Jentral Nat’p’l. % % |Mech’s Bhe + & 
Chatham 109 122 |Mercantiie..... 
BEY. -ccccceccce 200=C— erchante’..... ML 115 
mmerce...... 117 — |Mer. Exchange. — 
Continentul..... % 80 jietregeies - 14K 
rn Exchange.12 — |N WE cases wr «110 
rst National. — |Ninth Natioval. 9 — 
—— Nat’al.. 973¢ 983 North Amer.... 69 70 
Fulto' ~My — WOMED. 22 ccccse |: 
Fifth “Aven ue 22046 — BBecccccccccecs wo 
Gallatin Nat'l — 125 !Phenix..... -coee WO BY 
German Amer. 8 170 [Rep blic aa —- @ 
Greenwich .... 100 — ‘St. Nicholas.... 66 70 
Hanover..... 10) 100%) Stat» of N.Y., “= ad 
Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ — 206 |Tradesmen’s... — 128 
arine.......... 8% — |Union.......... 180 





BANK OF NORTH AMERICA.—At a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Bank of North America the resignations 
of Messrs. Watson E. Case and F. J. Hosford 
were received and accepted, and Mesers. 
Julius Hallgarten, of Hallgarten & Co.; My- 
ron P. Bush, president of the Marine Bank 
of Buffalo; and Henry H. Cook, president 
of the First National Bank of Bath, N. Y. 
now a resident of this city, were “elected 
directors. These gentlemen are all well 
known in financial circles and will add 
strength to the bank. The president, Mr. 
William Dowd, elsewhere publishes a state- 
ment of the affairs of the bank. The Jate 
reduction in the capital to $700,000 leaves 
a moderate cash surp'us over all liabilities. 

THE BANKS AND SILVER.—In view 
of the possibility of success of the silver 
echeme, or, that failing, the alleged deter- 
mi-ation of the inflationists to substitute 
greenbacks for national bank-notes, some 
of our Jocal banks bave concluded to adopt 
the recommendation of the Board of Trade 
and Transportation and place their busi- 
ness upon a gold basis. The movement is 
said to have been begun by the Third 
National Bank, and has been followed up 
until the bulk of its capital has been ex. 
changed for gold, and for some time its 
business has been transacted on a gold 
basis. The National Bank of Commerce 
has also invested a large amount of its 
capital in gold. The American Exchange 
Bank has adopted the same programme 
and a million and a half of its capital is in 
gold. Whether this movement is neces- 
sary, whether it will become general or 
not, and what its effect will be, cannot 
pow be foretold. A special contract 
makes it possible, of course, to conduct 
future business on a gold basis, taking sil- 
ver or notes only at their current value 
in gold; but whether the evils of possible 
silver can be best overcome in this way re- 
mains to be seen. 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four por cent. bonds, coupun or regis'ered,in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subsoription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment wij] be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 
By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail otner issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought ard sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and ‘“‘called"’ five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphlet containing the i 
formation which investors desire about Govert- 
pom ook bonds, coptes of which can be had upon app 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


papi 12 PER CENT. STOCK. 
A 


ELIABLE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
THE POLAR STAR GOLD AND SILVER MINING 
CO. is now producing very rich ore from its ce)- 
brated mine ip Colorado, and has only a smal! cap- 
ital to secure large dividends. The mine is under 
able and t, and has paid good 
dividends for four years. It is now in successfal 


ration and payin 
the rate of 12 yoent. per annum on the par value of 











ft the 

the stoe and the oom y contempiate soon t to have 

Feaularly calied at the Guard. 

fail paid anc and Tree from. As assosnrie og In the 
@, investors who desire to purc se a first- 

hry permanent divid -nd- paving investment can 0} 

~ Lyng of this stock on favorabie terms on appil- 

cation 


MBSSRS. es H. NICOLAY & CO. 
ents ‘ed the Com 


P.6--Th 0. 43 — Bes New’ York. 
the’ price of the stock ou auy day 





BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


New York, February Mth, 1878. 


To the Stockholders a postt Bank 
America in New yt ye: wes ie 


We submit to you tne following statement reported 
to the State Banking Department by its official ex- 
aminers: 

EXAMINER'S STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THF 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, AFTER THS CLOSE OF 
BUSINESS, ON FEBRUARY 2D, 1878. 


ASSETS. 


Stock and bonds at market value, $5. 
New York wuae go 1887 (with Ban ) 









poremonts) ut $5,750 00 
Sandaskv City ‘and Indiana “Keil. 
road, first mortgage, ranteed by Cin- 
cinnati, Day:on,and Eastern Ratiroad, 
BBG oo. cavcdnecccsqanenpetccsccesesesen cheno 3,600 00 
Peri C00 Gpetanasi. Sandusky, and Cleve- 
land Railr second mortgage . (in- 
terest in default), at 30 ...........seescees 9,000 00 
$24.000 Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul: 
Railroad, consolidated mortgage, at 22.000 00 
$5,000 share in Clearing House Associa- 
OR BO eG ieee 6c. 0a ce ddceys cosccagetatcctcce 8,000 00 
ME ceacannnccasthecsscecnccecenensesets $43,550 00 
Bonds and mortgawes..... . ...seeeees 1,280 OU 
Real e- tate, “banking baliatag, No. 44 
all St.. 0000s 6a op ean 175,000 00 
ONIN AI. cxancncaseascesnes $904,614 14 
Dsduct estimated loss. " at oe _ R21.532 4 
pileGaqpunnes, maturing, goud.. 965.165 2 
Rrerararte, » 90 10,682 Hy 
ue from ey gv000,. .... 720,065 10 
ACOPUe” interesi.......00 ...cce. cece aacague 3,500 00 
CIN I iaceccsccsete xc ~sdgabedaduddaded 2.388310 78 
WOCRRARSEEE.. cocccccesccccccececccece 0s $4,478,926 00 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paidin ......... 
ue .cepcattors Daiuideal eeceguee 
interest due depositors. 

nelaimed GIGINBEES. .0-cosccdecccce -coccce 
ue to banks......... 
Unearned taterest on tills discounted.. 
Referee’s judzment in favor of ine Stace 








OR OT BO accnccpenchecdec Guadsccctessccs + @.000 oo 
Total liabilities........ seeceeeccscooe. on oy 59 
Total assets.... ............ Precwcccece Mie 926 00 


Excess of abilities over assets..... 
Remaining capital. 4 

The impairwe ae of cavital shown ‘above was 
caused in part by a defaleation of $100,600 by the 
PMs he 

noe the examination we, hive recovered $16,- 
or the money taken, reducing the loss by 
dofaloation to $83,944.43 and increasing the sound 
apital of the bank, according to the Examiuer’s 
py ae to $733 98. 
We have a fair prospect of obtaining from fifteen 
to twenty thousand dullars more on tnois account. 

The vank hus been regularly examined by com- 

it ive Boards of Directors, in the 
same manner and with the sume care whicn are em- 
enable in banks generally; but the teller was 
enabled, by eollusiva both within and without the 

bank, to conceal his c*ime. 

He was in the sersiee of the bank for more than 
twenty-five years, lived eee: nase a high 
reputation, and was much :espected and trusted. 

ne referce’s judgment tor $63, 00, ‘mentioned in 
the Examiner's statement 4s a liability, is a claim 
for the »mount of drefts passed through this bavk 








“The other losses are of the kind ordinarily occur- 
ring in the course of banking business. 

As they have vuccurred, we have obtained soourtay 
for them, at the time aeemed quite or n arly suffi- 
cient. The steady decline ip viiues of the past few 
years has gr revented our realizing upon them. and 
rendered the seourliies so far inadequate as to cause 
the balance of toe impairment above etuted. 

ere ix a reasonable prospect of realizing consid- 
erable sums from such securities not included atall 
io the Kaaminer’s estimate of assets 

Our Board of Directors has r. solved to reduce the 
capital of the bank to Seven Hundred ‘thousand 
Doilars and the stockholders are promptiy assenting 
to this course. 

We have added to the Board the follewing gentle- 
men: Julius Hailgaiten, Esq., of Hailearten & Co.; 
Myrou P. Bush, Baq., president vt the Marine nk 

Buffalo; and Henry H. Coo , Esq., president of 
the #4 iret National Bank of Bath, bow @ resicent of 
scity. 

We toke occasion to thank you for the confidence 
manifes ed towurd us, in the fact that but little stock 
has been offered for sale and that you have con- 
tinued your business relations with us. 

ery respoasete. 
WILLIAM DOWD, President. 


An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present for everybody. Read page 
15. For other Premiums see page 
29. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, vias BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOI8 LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wisn investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ ACTUARY of 
Kunsas, Mtssour4, and Uentrul lWinois Loan Agency,’ 
Jacksonville, Dlinois. 











Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbory, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT C0., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS. 327-331 CHESTNUT ST. 
pen or eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeetins ones vee -82,000,000. 


e Com aloo at nt. SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLA PI OF VAULTS. at prices verying from 
$15 vo $75 a year, according 60 to size. Ap extra size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms and Desks ad- 
joining Vaults provided fcr Safe Rente 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST 


snjoes COLLECTED and remitted for a fhoder- 
ate charg 
ct as » EX XECUTOR3, 1ADMINI: 
TRETO (grand GUARDIAMS, and REUBIVE AN 
BKCUTK TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, ‘Reseuibeun, and ind individuals. 


‘ST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
tbr TEEPARATS AND APART FROM 
AB0URITY, THE Go ANY HAS A SPEOIA 
L O re PRIMARILY 
PONS! GabirAL THEIR T TRUST OBLIGATIONS. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept, with- 
out charge. 
CALDWELL, President. 
SoHN B omer, v Vice-President and in charge of 


as Ay BERT Se et ON, Treasurer and Secretary 


DIBECTORS: 
8. A. Caldwell, Ropes C. Gime Gibso 
5 elsh. a Fall 


Rocce, | Wagreen 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(February 21, 1878. 





Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor wit gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mat, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to yive a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


THERE has been a good deal of question 
and discussion as to what the present legis- 
lature at Albany will legislate on the sub- 
ject of insurance this winter. Judging 
from past winters, nothing whatever will 
be done. There is a committee of three 
from the Senate, and another much more 
formidable one of nine from the Assembly. 
These committees have always done an 
immense amount of fussing and fooling. 
They are considered important committees, 
Last winter wonders were to have been 
accomplished. A general life insurance 
bill was agreed upon, after it had been 
amended and bandied about from house to 
house, and after it had been commented 
upon by experts and companies, and after 
a large number of insurance officials had 
been examined at great length. It was a 
disgraceful affair all around. It would 
nearly have legislated every respectable 
company out of business. It was one of 
the worst pieces of literature ever read. 
Some parts of it were in direct antagonism 
to the companies and all of their methods 
of business, and other parts werein direct 
antagonism to the insurers. It would have 
disgraced the state to have passed it. The 
committee pushed themselves into all the 
private affairs that they could get into; 
they asked questions of dozens of men 
that they had no reasonable right to ask; 
they spread out before the public informa- 
tion to which the public had no right; they 
quarreled with themselves, and they quar- 
reled with the men they were examining; 
they bantered and they badgered; and then, 
when they had built up a large mountain, 
when they had done all they could to hurt 
life insurance, and nothing to help it, they 
did not even bring forth a mouse. 

We cannot help hoping that the present 
committee will learn some wisdom from 
their predecessors of last winter. If, in 
their desire to do something, they go into 
the disgraceful work of last winter, they 
will do just what they have no right to do. 
They might better have stayed at home and 
followed their usual avocations. 

But there is some work that they can do 
and which they ought to do. They can 
tell us whether the rumors of large amounts 
paid for examinations are true or false, 
and that ought to betold. Life insurance 
funds are very largely trust funds, and 
there is no reason why insurance depart- 
ments and examiners should eat large holes 
into them. It will be of no use to make 
any half way work in the matter. Every 
man who had anything to do with the ex- 
aminstions during the past year, whether 
he be the examiner or the examined, should 
be asked to tell what he knows. We do 
not believe that there is anything to be 
known that will in the least work injury 
to life insurance. If the insurance de- 
partment or any of its attachés have done 
any wrong, let it be known; and let it be 
so fully knowo that the blame can be 
placed where it belongs. The facts can 
only do good, but rumors may do much 
harm. The committees seem to be com- 
posed of honorable men. If they are, then 
these men ought to do their duty. 

Bhe medley which makes up an Albany 
insurance committee is an almost wonder- 
ful affair. Take the assembly committee. 
It is headed by an ex academy professor, 
who became a lawyer and who has made 
some valuations in his own county, St. 
Lawrence, of real egtate for the insurance 
companies. Then follows a lawyer from 
Brooklyn, a graduate of Harvard College. 
Then we have a compositor, a newspaper 
publisher, editor, lawyer, secretary of a 
railroad, all combined in one. Then comes 
the cashier of a bank, later a hardware mer- 
chant. Next a graduate of Cornell, at first a 
law student and then a lumber merchant. 
Then we have an explorer and lecturer. 


The explorations have been toward the 
North Pole, and the lectures explanations 
of them. We find a retired gentleman of 
60 forthe next man, who lives on Long 
Island inthe summer and in New York 
City in the winter. A newspaper man, 
being either a resident of New York City 
or Queens County, both of which he has 
represented in the assembly, is the next. 
The last man on the list was a California 
‘‘ Forty -niner,” afterward a hardware mer- 
chant, and more lately an insurance agent. 
Of course, it is not necessary to say that all 
of them are, more or less, politicians, and 
that they are getting into the insurance 
business, 

There is no apparent reason why these 
men should rot be good judges of in- 
surance questions. To be sure, the ques- 
tions are abstruse. They require long and 
faithful study. They ought not to be de- 
cided by men who do not understand them. 
It looks much like a matter of luck. And 
so we think, after all, it is quite as well 
not to have any additional insurance legis- 
lation, and we don’t believe there will be 
any. 

anc 


ONE EXCEPTION. 


As the statements of the )ife insurance 
companies come out one after the other, 
and we begin to get at the amount of busi- 
ness accomplished during the year, we ex- 
pect, of course, to see that there is less in- 
surance in force than there was one year 
ago. No one could have any doubt but 
that the hard times would prevent a large 
number of persons from paying for their 
insurance, because it is impossible to pay 
money when one has no money to pay. 
But, even if the hard times would not 
bring about a diminution in the volume of 
the business, the hard rascals which have 
been exposed during the year might have 
been expected to do it. The Cases and the 
Wetmores, the Lamberts, the Stedwells, 
the Frosts—all these men who were ex- 
posed for their crimes in life insurance 
did more to injure life insurance in the 
year 1877 than the hard times, It was 
the first experience of the public that any- 
thing was wrong in life insurance. It was 
the first shock. To be sure, the failures 
were small and of little consequence. 
They formed but the most insignificant 
portion of the business of the companies at 
large. But the shock came just the same, 
and people can be found by the hundreds 
and thousands who think there has been a 
most tremendous panie and ‘‘kick up’”’ in 
the business. It is strange, very strange, 
that it should be so. We are not disap- 
pointed in finding that the business has 
suffered during the year, knowing that it 
must come; for there were telling causes to 
produce it. 

The statements as they come show a 
decrease, which we expeeted, in the amount 
of insurance in force. We have feared 
that there would not be an exception; that 
all of the companies would show a falling 
off. We hoped tuo see some one company 
show an increase. We expected to see 
one; for we knew of a company that has 
always shown one heretofore, and we knew 
of the life, energy, and activity of the 
men who manage the company, and we 
knew also that there was plenty of room in 
the country for just such management. 
We fully believe that there are four men 
in the country who ought to be insured 
where but one is insured. There could be 
but one result of this. The two things 
must come together. Successful men 
necessarily would find the business that 
could be had. There could be no disap- 
pointment. The New York Life Insurance 
Company did just what we expected it 
would do. The amount of insurance in 
ferce in the company at the end of the year 
was nearly one hundred and twenty-eight 
million of dollars, and this was over one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars greater 
than it was at the beginning of the year. 

The number of insurers has also increased 
very nearly two hundred, or until the total 
number of policies in force at the end of 
the year was 45,605. This handsome in- 
crease of business in the face of the times 
and of the circumstances is certainly. 
worthy of commendation. It is hardly 
fair to say that it was the result 
of hard work and attention to busi- 





ness duriug the year. Ever man de- 


serves to be praised for his attention 
to business and for his ability to conduct it 
successfully. We know that the managers 
of the New York Life are men that are 
entitled to such praise. To give the com- 
pany its justly-earned commendation for 
its increase of business during the year, we 
have to look at its record of thirty-three 
years’ management. It is one of the oldest 
life insurance companies in the country. 
It has been receiving premiums, paying 
losses, purchasing its own policies where 
the insured no longer desired the insurance, 
paying dividends to policyholders—in 
fact, it has been in the business of life 
insurance for thirty-three years. During 
this time it has issued policies and had 
dealings with well-known people in nearly 
every city, village, and hamlet in the coun- 
try. If these men in every part of the 
country have been treated fairly, we must 
expect the company to go on obtaining 
patrens from their neighbors. We must 
expect such a company to increase its 
business. The two things belong together. 

It tells a wonderful story of fair dealing 
and of just popularity, and it tells it in 
a way that must commend the company 

to all who believe in insurance and success. 

There are any quantity of good and in- 
teresting things to be learned from this 

thirty-third annual statemeat. The Com- 
pany secured enough interest from its in- 
vestments to pay its losses, and it is not 

often a life insurance company can do that. 

It paid claims to some six hundred fam- 

lies which had been deprived of their 

support by the death of the father or pro- 

tector, and that is an amount of good that 
is simply impossible to measure. It paid a 
better dividend than it did the previous 

year, and yet it marked down the value of 
its Government securities and its real estate 

a half million dollars. And then, last, but 

not least, it left itself with a surplus, by 

the New York standard, of over six million 

dollars; and that was one dollar extra for 

each one dollar of liability. The list of 

the Company’s assets needs only to be ex- 

amined. There is many an institution in 

the country that might wish the same care 

had been used in the selection of its in- 

vestments. The assets of the New York 

Life amount to $34,957,250 96. It is 

enough to say of these assets that they are 

worth fully what is claimed for them, and 

that, if they were reduced by the sum of six 

million dollars, the Company would still be 

fully solvent. 


rr —___— 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


—In a note published in our issue of 
week before last we undertook to say that 
the report on the condition of the Hartford 
Life Insurance Companies was made by 
the special commission appointed by the 
Connecticut legislature, and was not made 
by Insurance. Commissioner Stedman. 
The report was conclusive as to the excel- 
lent condition of the companies named. 
It simply verified what we already fully 
believed. We then and now considered it 
better and more valuable because it came 


from the commission, and not from the 
commissioner 


—We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Edward Boltwood, the president of 
the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, of 
Pittsfield, Mass. Mr, Boltwood was grad- 
uated at Yale College, in the class of 1860. 
During the last two or three years he has 
been 4 poor health. He has lately been 
traveling in o> e and the East, and only 
recently died, in France. 

—‘*Mr, William Orton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, has 
been -elected one of the trustees of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company.” 

It would seem much more appropriate, in 

view of the recent recommendation of the 
overnor of the state that railroad men 
ave the preference for vacant positions. 


INSURANCE. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW 1 ORF 








Cash Capltal.........cc.cccce sccccess 000 
Net Surplus = ...cccccrcccccces cooges 519,712 20 
ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsurance Keserve and other lia- 
WRRRERB. ccccccs cecceccesscsccecccs co 81,514 70 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878......... $1,001,226 90 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 





THOS, L. THORNEL 
ay: vib ADEB, Ass’t Sec 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 Broadway, New York. 
January {st, 1878. 


Assets, Januar: ns Wii os ss0cctinsses eens $4,761,921 62 
Difference in 
ta 12,090 51 


4,749,831 11 
570'201 51 





Premiums received in ae evccccccccoces 
Interest cecccenceroes 5 
. $5,588,993 40 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Losses by coo. nennd sebeien $227,800 00 
Annuities paid.................. 1,617 17 
Matured J — 50,000 00 
Dividends to Policyhol ers.. 120,003 73 
Paid for Surrendered Policies. 248,984 05 
Total paid Policyholders,, 9048, 404 95 
Comuiesions. 47,041 42 
Agency Charset, Kavertising, 
r rin ’ 
ont stage ce vo ong 7009 83 
ical Fee amg eston 
Medical FGg, r “ a 21,734 11 
Rent and all Office Hxpenses., 40;178 33 788,868 14 
$4,805,625 26 





508,000 00 
361,150 00 
67,715 88 


/ eee eee 960,470 82 

Due from rien and De- 
ferred Premiums............. 103,351 85 
Accrued Int: rest and Rents.. wove 58 
—— Value of Bonds over 
, sa ntiiniane eeekebanmnsatbiess 345 00 $4,805,625 26 
Total Liabilities, including ci piven’ Stock 
and Reinsurance Reserve, by io . 


GOING o cccvccscesccceseees  cosacseesooess 830,925 52 
Pom ncosesvessscoepeescepseqnngneens 974,699 74 
Ratio by. een paid to Premiums 
POOR VES 1m 187.0000. -cccscceses coescocce 8.25 
Total por ody oj Death Losses paid since 
Co eee ee 2,527,790 00 
Total amount of Interest received........ 2,478,011 OU 
Ratio of total Interest received to total 
PN Ev esicvcnicdksccccacsontietecansansss 98.03 
Total amount of Dividends paid to Pol- 
ET cxiitiacphumkenaciesuadmnniiiiens 2,002,393 00 
a 4 Interest received to Losses paid 1.18 


GEORGE C, RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President, 
JOs. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 





Statement of the — 


OF THE 


GIRARD 


Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, 
DOING EXCLUSIVELY A FIRE 


INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


Office N. E. Cor. Seventh and 
Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
December 3ist, 1877. 


BEDGUS. ov svecsecsicces <dswacucaswueees $1,096,673 S2 
MROIGA oiissies. dsccccce oeeeeeee-300,000 00 


SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first liens .., $390,866 65 
Real Estate, Unencumbered....  .......... 275,000 00 
United States Bonds (market value)....... 150,715 00 
City Loans (Philadelphia and others).... 40,436 00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks.,....,.......... 122,160 0 
Cash in Bank and in Office .................5 65,780 86 
Premiums in due course of collection..... 80,853 86 


Loans, secured by collateral and other 





is vi sncnenaviesseinssssccasstbeacces 20,862 11 
iD iincaistetiaiiiiitssiiiiaiaa ian “$81,096,673 82 
LIABILITIES. 

Whote amount of Liabilities, including re- 
AMSUFONCO FONG 000 c0c0c00. cesccecssccccenese $347,778 32 
Capital Stock,...... ss... 300,000 00 
$647,773 32 
Net Surplus.............06 paicenanauaee $448,900 50 

RECEIPTS FOR 1877 
Net Cash received for Premiums $323,538 28 
Interest and Rents...........s00cceeeeeeneeee 54,863 23 
$978,401 51 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses and ExpenseS............0.0006 seeee $290,988 35 


The usual Dividends have also been paid. 


_— 


ALFRED S. GILLETT, President. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Vice-President 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 





JULIUS B. ALLEN, Assistant Sec’y. 


ait@ 20> 





———ESEe CU 


ion 


nce 


TRE 
S. 


and 


ae 


673 82 
000 00 


ENTS. 


$390,866 65 
275,000 00 
150,715 00 

40,436 00 
122,160 00 
65,780 86 
30,853 86 








February 21, 1878.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


25 





INSURANCE 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


33 Pemberton 
Boston, February St 


To whom it may concern: 


The undersigned, Insurance Commissioner, hereby 
certifies that the following is atrue and correct state- 
ment of the financial condition, Dec. 31st, 1877, of the 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of Boston, as shown bya personal ex- 
amination made by him and recorded in this Depart- 
ment: 


eis. 











ASSETS. 

Real Estate owned, market 
WIGS oaks cuvic tases ebee $1,137,300 00 
Loans on mortgages........ 2,345,233 34 
Loans on collateral......... - 817,960 00 
Loans on policies........ «+. 9,288 50 
Premium notes seccceccce 1,627,427 25 

Stocks and bonds owned, 
market value coccceces 8,197,412 78 
224,372 17 
6,500 00 
223,875 05 


Netamount uncollected and 
deferred premiums....... - 827,551 44 
——— $14,466,920 53 





LIABILITIES. * 
Death losses due and une 
I deck: csossescnsonumasas $12,000 00 
Endowments due and un- 
paid......... sccce-ceecseeses. 29,848 00 
Death losses in process of 
adjustment.........00.. eee 


Death losses resisted..,,... 
Net premium reserve., 
Distributions unpaid....... 
Premiums paid in advance, 

unpaid bills, etc.,,.......- 





157,399 74 


7,577 16 $12,845,841 90 


Total surplus, $1,621,078 63 


ITEMS NOT ADMITTED 


Loan secured by renewals 5,000 
Bills receivable......... iauee 4,000 





In witness whereof, I have 


‘ea (> hereunto set my hand, and 

| affixed the official seal of this 

Department this eight day of 
February, A. D. 1878. 


S. H. RHODES, 
Insurance Commissioner, 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877....... .... 8: 00 
Surplus over 0.3 aSG:: over.. 83: $00 
50 per cent. dividend paid on all expiring 5-year pol- 


icies, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and per cent. on all 
others. 


This 2 et pecn in cperetios over 26 years, 
1,300, $456, . 25 of which 
),and over 





$500,000 in dividends to wre OG Nowe 
None but the safer classes of risks 


taken 
SK. a oe ‘Pres. and Treas, 
CHAS. A. HOWLAN 


LOCAL AGENTS in kvery TOWN. 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


S.E. Cor. 4thand Walnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1878S - $4,208,238 86 
LIABILITIES - = - « = « AW y7 
SURPLUS - - « « --.= $146,034 84 86 
GEORGE W, HILL, President, 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 











34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 
Bf ASSETS, January Ist, 187 1877.00.00 00000+0$13,871,040 81 
.. 577,857 50 






ie Surplus to be Distribute 


leaving... oe tee eeeecceeteeccccese se Qld, 200,183 31 


EINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pole 


oyhoiaens" in a m4 
monwesith. cordance with the law of this Com 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The ad 
adequate ow [a pen continuance of a thoroughly 
34. The maintenance of an ample Reserved Fund. 
Pa The market price of the securities of which the 
nd is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
thanben y’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
> capital as above presented. 
or pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
yompany’s operations during the past thirty-three 
Agents OPly at the office of the Company, or of 
{n any city or town of importance. 
Jos BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
EPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
D,, Medical Examiner. 
W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


‘oun HOMANS, M. 
ee eeeececeeeneeees 

Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
Present, Read page 15. For other Pre 
mluns tee page 29, 











Twenty-seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PH@:NIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
January ist, 1878. 





Net Assets January Ist, 1877..........+++++810,521,298 38 
RECEIVED IN 1877. 
ooo. 81,531,739 12 
eccccce 1867 80 
2,189,606 92 
$12,710,905 235 


DISBURSED IN 1577. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS: 


For claims by 
death and ma- 
— _ 
sees « $753,848 85 


cyholders....... . 335,981 16 


For Premiuwms.....,,... 
For Interest and Rents... 


ae rey 


$1 
cescoccccecesesces ee 673 11 
EXPEN 
Oomastoniees and 
other compensa- 
tion to agents 
Medical examin- 
on ’fees.... 
fice expenses, 
© printing, adver- 
ising and post- 
age,exchange and 
all other expendi- 
BOB. ccccccce se 1,487 74 74 
274,688 75 
Balance of profit and | loss ac- ac- 
count, including cosw of 
POTECIOBUTES, .,. 00-0. seeeee eee 79,790 74 
———— $2,024,130 79 


Balance Net Assets, January Ist, 1878..,. $10,686,774 46 
SOHEDULE OF ASSETS, 





146,710 14 
6,490 9L 






Loans on first mortgages of a estate.. 6,699,332 50 
Loaus secured by collaterals. 36,060 00 
Bills receivable....  ..-ccecesceceeceeeee 48,129 43 
Premium notes on policies in force 2,646,819 13 
Real estate owned by the betenvcmieed 367,758 0 





) 
United States bon ds be aseees 259,087 50 





City and municipal bonds. 191,335 00 
Bank stocks..... .......... 8,682 
Cash on hand and in bank.. weee 241,496 42 
Balances dué from agents....... aeadaiasene 23,184 48 
$10,686,774 46 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due ... $263,943 03 
Furniture and fixtures (one- 
third of cost).....4.... 9,805 64 
Premiums in course of collec: 
tion and deferred  pre- 
TOIWIMB.e... ceccee ccocceeees 86,091 77 
359,840 44 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878... . 811, 046,614 90 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force, 
at four per cent, interest, 
Connecticut standard. .810,297,027 00 
Claims by death outstanding.. 329,074 00 


Premiums paid in advance..., 42614 04 
Loading on outstanding and 
deferred ——— TB... ccccces 17,218 35 


Special reserve..... aecens 50.000 00 
Other Habilities. 2,601 59 








Surplus at 4 per cent...........+. 
Surplus at 444 per cent., N. Y. standard. 
AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. ° 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
« NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 2G3, pana Se Broadway, Cor 


INCORPORATED 1880. 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 5:3. 

The petnetpe) features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY. ROOnOM AL ANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO SURED 

42 Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Polictes lsswued. - 
ar H JAMES BUELL, President. 
: OH Oee sO. , BURFORD Actuary 


1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance ‘and all Lia- 
bilities....... cteecsccceee 179,325 44 

Surplus ......--++..++-+-+0008 545,155 72 


. $1,058,920 92 

















Wu. G, ongwELty Bee. ot bo Fi +.\ taba Pres. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
$4,710,665 83 


of is! 
ceeccccceecececees 2y040,962 GL 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums..... » Sa,7eme “4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marin@ Risks. 
emiums marked off from iat Jai scneeetaty 





of January, 1877 





1877, to 3lst December, 1877..........,. $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. _ 87,23 86 





The Company has the following Assets, 
viz 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks 510,585,958 ou 
Loans secured by Stocks znd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 

pany. estimated at ............. 617,436 O01 
Premium Notes aad Bills Receivabl 1,764,393 63 
Cash in Bank | ... ...ceseeeee os 255, 






Total Amount of Assets........... $14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES, 

J. PD. JONES FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

W. H. H. MOORK, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H, MARSHALL, 
JAMES at! GEORGE W. LANK, 
DAVID ERT L. STUAK 


DLA ROB 81 T 

GORDON W. SHURNUAM,T AM HS @. DE FOREST, 

DANIEL S. MILLER, RED CHAUNCEY, 
STURGIS & 


WM. ST 
JosiAH 0. LOW. 


H 1B GR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EOMUN DW. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JO N ELLIOT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, Wit LIAMB 

C. A. HAND WILLIAM i FOUG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, EPERV. K 


P 
*WILLIAM H. WEBB: THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K, THURBER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 








ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1878. 


$33, 181,828.49. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIF FEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
EB, W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut, 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


be PAID UP, $1,228,200. 








edeerecs _" ccccgecceececcocceess $7,963,445 2 

Fire fiapiitiies, including 50 per cent. of 
the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 88 
Fire Surplus.......scceeseerece sseeees - 85,122,024 87 


memiene ‘Seeama. a. PULSFORD. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 





W. H. C. Barruert, Actuary 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS? 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co, 


January ist, 1878. 











Capital Stock....... cesncssecceosccons $500,000 00 
I iisticactncncasticctenattdssncens 659,030 OS 
WOGRS BONOGWs occ cccsccccccces $1,159,030 08 
ASSETS. 

National Bank Stock.............. ocacdecuecsd $132,230 00 
IIR i adaducddesucenss cdsdecdnance 186,970 00 

Loans on Stocks and Mortgages, amply 
Tiss cscs. kat tadsdd decdccccscctaaccese 289,737 00 
Real Estate, Office Bullding................+ 80,000 00 
Bills Receivable for Marine Premiums..... 67,619 55 
Cash on hand and tn Bank............s000eee8 340,266 38 
Interest Accrued and Salvages... 20,758 47 
Premiums in course of collection 22,739 92 
Exchange in London,,.,.. RAEI See Fe Ee 18,708 76 
$1,159,030 00 

LIABILITIES. 

WARD TANOINS acc cccccsctsccccccencrscccosced $57,000 00 


SAMUEL GOULD, President. 
JAMES J. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company contests its business under the New York 





0” & 1023 Broadwa CF Cor. Court pad 
my 2 tt Sts. tray Ascee.oe Bk'n 


Cash on hand and in vse * sus, 411 64 
Loans on U_ 8 and eons 

Stocks (value $502 456 25), 

payable on demand......... e Wed 460 00 00 


585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Baer 
Estate, worth $ 
a rrr - 633,000 00 
United States and other Siocks and Bonds 
owned by the Company as follows (Market 
Value): 
— York City Bank and angel 








ay _ ae PES 20,070 00 
1 Baeres, N. Y.and Harlem 
U = " . sagsacsnenes Gone 12 a0 00 
nite States tocks. 747,812 
_ 1,072,692 50 


Real Estate owned by the Company-— viz., 
office buildings in New Yom, srocklya, 
and Brooklyn, E. D., and '$37,30 








quired by foreclosure . 699,800 CO 
Premiums Gag-cneess, a 
: the hands eB Me cenatwagoves gs 22 
nterest unpa ue 8 day)..... < 
Rents due ANd ACCTUET ...,......000008) oe _13,500 00 00 
mene ta I eens igisisenee oe $3, $3,173,933 31 
serve for Re pousenep © 
outstanding ri - 983,069 21 
- fer fe rted looses, Wah 
—_ dividends, 
te we. eoeces ref - 
he for Ssemapens CU ee . 
Capltal ..ccccoce cccscscccccccceres Lae 00 
NET SURPLUS 
Gpecanty Surplus o 
Special Res’rve Fund 450 “000 00 
ided Surplus... 66,501 03 966,501 08 
_ ——— $3, 173.933 31 
0. T. HOPE, Pres. =. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
éreus PKCK, em TOWNSEND, Sec. Dd. 


A. 
M.KIRBY. hs 7 ‘D. JOHN «. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
= Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 
January 11th, 1878. 





Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s Present, named on page 
15. For other Premiwms see page 
29. 
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Kighteenth . Annual Statement of 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the U. 8. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3Ist, 1877. 











Amount of Lodaor Assets, JARGATY 166, 1877 ...00000 2. 000000+060000086 cepseccceescccescceccececcs cee $30,416,719 9 
Less Depreciation in United States Government Bonds,, eres $77,982 36 
Less Specia! Contingent Fund to meet any depreciation in value: of Real Estate. 322,897 Oo 400,829 45 
$30,015,890 45 
INCOME. 
PRINS ccossccccccsces cosccecdcosesves +0 sovecccnccce beemtecncegpese S0s0eeeennccss $7,066,650 49 
OE UD TR once ii p os ep beeing snd 9 0cnsedencanccsbsdindwesonsnnsaecees 6s coneeee 1,854,377 62 8,921,028 11 
$38,936,918 56 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments .........  ssses0e or0ecgeoes $2,074,127 52 
Dividends, Surrender Values. and Annuities ...........cece0.e5 one. 0 vee 3,160,149 24 
Total Paid Policyhelders - - - © «© «= $5,234,276 76 
CSN ann "S58 eRe ccwneess. 600050dsdseqssdnebavnse~nes 05.0000 7,000 00 
Agencies and Gomimniadions Lecetcoenesenssaneaeeesenes, Dheebssbeoneesiiebiee 459,908 27 
Expenses and Extinguishmenrt of future Commissions,,,..........- 662,042 11 
_ 1,128.950 38 
Dei, CRN, BE OLE DABS «000.0066 00cdccectesvecvncenceevoscessonssssueve 95,690 55 6,458,926 69 
Net Cash Assets, December Bist, 1877 . ....c..0ccscoccccccreccsecescccsee stesete, opevccceees B24 477,901 87 aif 
ASSETS. 
Bess BUS MOrtAge’. ps oc cdncs 2. cwceceseeds cov dnceddevescoccvccccccsocgeces cove ++ $13,723,218 44 
Real Estate in New York and Boston and. purchased under foreclosure 6,286,744 94 
Welded Bates BEOORGS. «0000000 000000-00002000000005..000000esOcecs 99900000000 sssteccseseses 5,829,413 47 
State Stocks and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of New York.. 3,238,068 91 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the Laws of the State of New York .........c.c05-0. sesececeee 1,953,206 00 
Cash on hand, tn banks aud other depositarics on interest and in transit 
(since received).. ......... icp WhShdcasncbebudeusoebeckeherbanenaies 1,106,340 62 
SESE TIGIBOE: cciccninc: § <. 000d. SeancnccneSodereee.s vebanessoesneseseoners 108,751 74 
Due from Agents on Acoount of Premiums pea ecb ebagecgronecosooccscccscdocseobesors 237,247 85 
—-—————— 32,477,991 87 
Interest and Rents Aue And wCcrued.....,..--....cccseseseee. ceseeees serceeevessavereseesssseseseseseses 391.474 90 
Premiums due and in Process Of Collection ...,, .ccccccccocccccccccccccccosesesceccccccecs socceccessces 79,418 00 
NG erst ntss sb dcvcdoRoaivngs cé0sesesnnseechasawsesscge, sd800sscqnbihenaroesBichanson«ee” 578,860 00 
I SIRE cnscn. iccbnbneses 4098488 400s icccense 1 SERANRGRDEESOS pEAURReoeeNaaeENE 2,911 00 
Total Assets, December 81st, 1877, .. . ‘ - $33,580,655 77 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including reserve for reinsurance of al! eaniies sities weeaeeteenseas -» $27,330,654 00 
Total Undivided Surplus, ; $6,200,001 77 
ae which helengs (as catimatod) ~ Policies in a ans’ eevbenosseeeences, ass SSbueREESes $3,610,082 77 
DED: OM  ndtcednncnsecvecss labencnawnsbasee 2,589,919 00 


New Business in 1877, 6,609 Policies, Assuring $20,712,793. 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available on settlement of next 
annua! premium to participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the Aserioas ) Esporte Fiona. Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York, ‘ 
SoG) Vanc isk "{ Actuaries. 


WE, the undersigned, have ‘in person) nae examined the accounts, and have counted and taken an 
account in detail of the assets and property of the Society, and hereby certify that the foregoing statement 
thereof and of the business of the Society is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, HENKY 8. TERBELL, ) Special C ommittee dg bal Board of Directors ap- 
JAMES M. HALSTED ROBEAT BLISS, pointed (ct, 2 to examine the assets 
THOMAS A.C UMMINS, and accounts at the ats of the year. 
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John A, Stewart, John D. Jones, 
Charlies J. Martin, George H. Stuart, 
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MEDICAL EXAMINERS: } pHWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, - 4 ° vg = = - = $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - bd . - - os - 1,836,432 31 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 256,391 42 
Net Surplus, - ° e bd - - - - - 1,016,703 02 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, . - » $6, 1) 109,526 75 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
CGA TORS, -nscsns s+. + -nn0nesee cennese 


Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real Kstate (worth $4,298,200) 
United States Stocks (market. value) 
Bank Stocks — 
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50 
‘24 8 tH 
314315 47 
G5,312 
a 
7.871 20 
| a ee 900000000006800050060b060 0080600008 00000 .0660%0 86,109,526 75 


J. H. WASH BURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, Sresifent. 

















ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850. : 
THE CONTINEN TAL 
MANHATTAN seeder Co, 
OF HARTFORD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, a 
OF NEW YORK. a 
pr as TT bigs epson 
Surplus, nearly................. 2,000,009 ee” 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduce A. 8. Winchester 
_ - necessary On account of depreciation from any Re net 
Examine the Pians and Rates of this Company. Secretary. 
HENBY STOKMS, President. An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
ot tienes 0. ¥. WEMPLB, Dice-Prosident present to everybody. page 
6. N. Orusenes, Actuers: 15. For other Premiums see page 
EL Y. WEMPLE and HB, STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 29. 
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[Petenieny 21, 1878. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. ee ‘ 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred... ........0+ee000+++$0,232,394 70 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,699 30 
Interest received and accrued.........cseececesseees 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877........... geseeescesees 800,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,607,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions..... Siveasbe-s- 6b ceesawenwsee WEpeeelENe Oe 
Endowments matured and discounted...............e0 Suecas aces 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances.... .......cceececeecees eeeeenses 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies....... ee. 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stocks.......... ee vceece ecccesses 19,000100 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

POOL CRALS.. ccs ccccccccceccceee cccceecccecccccces 200,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since recelved............. $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

Soot wale $19/070:000 43) 5.00 Miavncsccceteteesssseces seseee 12,875,584 69 
PRO TIN ain os: <'0's 00:0 1000 5s 5s Web awsneiswin'c snes nace snes de seeesiioee 3,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 








company as additional collateral security)....... seasaneceae 15,379,202 23 
i *Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .........0.eeee0- prise 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878....... Seccccecccccefe depeleseqes 896,289 26 
*Premiumes on existing policies in course of transniidhion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- . 
Clided do Uaviltiea), » «csc cccsvccesres des qaewiciae Sichiacloales 167,183 37 
A OnLe RRMA CON 5 s.c6c5:czs sean iedes netadbnssaisese. Sismaeiae igs Sales 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1st, 1878..... ‘idee ves ews 815,895 35 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.......... Sevsecese . 504,345 64 
CASH ASSEIS Jan. Ist, 1878........ ae pisie Ceieisie tis anes NOOO I: $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...........eeee eens 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, CtC..,.......cecececeececceceeceees 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-particti- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premfum.......... seeeeee 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
WUBI sab cincw aus 00.0050 00<9.000) Sonvidey oaoedi pop eek Seeensedcrke _ 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................ seccccccecs 17,430 91 82,293,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent....... Fel te AEE Scie SONG ator on ely saan a $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has deglared a reversion- 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor- 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............ eceeeccccceees es 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............ co vececccc cece s o40 401 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... sees eee ceee ee 640,005 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876................ Pawaicionsiesiswieeee aeleeisciséeeeres $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877...... sinwioiwigsSintowsieweciaed Ssedis baie 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.......... sievcvestccceveceses bare eieislels eialesieisie 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1st, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, 
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Young xud Old. — 


ON VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 


‘Say, do the birds mate on St. Valentine’s 

Day, 

And trill their soft vows, as the knowing 
ones say? 

Does the bluebird sing ‘ Sweetheart, will you 
be my wife, 

And live in my nest all the days of your 
life?” 


* [ don’t know, my Bobby. The birds never 
tell. : 
They keep their own counsels right wisely 
and well,” 


“Well, what do you think or suppose is the 
truth ?”’ 
Insisted the questioning, curious youth. 
“ You must think that either they do or they 
don’t. 
You're worse than the birds. You can tell, 
but you won’t. 


** Now, don’t flare up, Bobby, and I’ll ¢ell you 
what 
Sometimes I think ‘ may be,’ sometimes ‘ may 
be not.” 


“Oh, bother!” cried Bobby boy, quite ill at 
ease. 
“*Who’d ever suppose you could be such a 
tease? 
I should think, when I ask such a question, 
you might 
Guess I had a good reason, and’answer it 
right.’’ 


“ Now ¢ell me your reason, dear Bobby, I pray, 
For quizziug of birds and St. Valentine's 
Day?” ° 


“ Well, ’tisn’t the birds ; it’s the business, you 
see.”’ 
“What! the love- making part? Oh! my 
Bobby. Dear me! 
You're young yet, my laddie. Don’t dis- 
count your life. 
You’ve time enough yet to be wooing a 
wife.” 


‘* Who’s flaring up now?’ quoth the rogue, 
with a laugh. 

“JT think your conclusions too sudden by 
half.” 


‘Did J say J wanted to copy the birds, 
Or hint that 7 cared for their love-making 
words ? 
{asked a fair question—a civil one, too— 
And didn’t expect to be badgered by you, 


“ But, since you can keep all your wisdom so 


well, 

Pll just keep my ‘reason,’ and won't ever 
tell.” 

Then off went that boy,in a pout and a 
huff, . 

When I hadn’t (to ’fess up) half teased him 
enough ; 

And I wondefin vain what the urchin might 
say, 

Should I tell him that birds mate on Valen: 
tine’s Day; 


Or what he’d remark if I told him I thought ° 
That the birds walt for spring to make love, 
as they ought. 


Who’ll- help me think out—for my wits are 
but slow— 

Bob’s reason for asking me whether or no 

The birds trill their love-notes, as knowing 
ones say, 

And mate in their nests on St, Valentine’s 
Day? 


For Bob, as his ‘reason,’ his word keeps as 
well, 
And I’m certain and sure that he never will 
tell. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
rr 


HOW DOT FELL OVERBOARD. 
BY WALLACE E. MATHER. 





Dot's real name was Dorothea; but no- 
body called her by it. Perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth to say that Dot was her 
Teal name; because that was what every- 
body called her, and Dorothea was a name 
that might be hers by and by, when she 
grew up. Dot was five gears old, and her 
kitten, a funny little gray thing, named 
Puff, was about as many months old as she 
Wns years. Dot’s father was Captain Dana, 
of the ship “Saladin,” and at the time that 
Ttell_you about he had sailed from Ba- 
‘avia and was coming across the Indian 
Ocean and away around the Cape of Good 
Hope,to get home again, which was Bos- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
om ton. Atleast, he called Boston home. But 


when he had his wife and Dot with him, as 
he did this voyage, then the ‘‘ Saladin’’ 
seemed most like home to him, wherever 
they happened to be, for he thought the 
world of his wife and child. And every- 
body on the ship loved Dot, and there 
wasn’t a man but would have jumped over- 
board for her, just as Jack Armstrong did; 
and that is what Iam going to tell you 
about. 

Dot liked to be at sea, and she wasn’t a 
bit afraid; not so much as her mother 
wished she was sometimes, who never let 
her go out of her sight, unless she knew 
that her father or some one else was look- 
ing out for her. But once in a while she 
would get away alone, and she delighted 
to go forward, where the sailors were at 
work, and look into the galley, and then 
into the forecastle, and climb up on to the 
water-casks and look over the’ bulwarks; 
and everybody liked to say a pleasant word 
to Dot and Puff, for they always came 
together. : 

One day she got out of the cabin alone, 
and was making her way along the main 
deck toward the forecastle, and taking 
hold of the belaying pins and the rigging 
as she went along, for it was a rough day, 
when she met Jack Armstrong. Said he, 
telling me about it: ‘I stopped her, and 
said: ‘Hullo! Dot. Are you cruising all 
alone, and in this rough weather, too? I 
guess I’d better take you back to the cabin. 
And she didn’t say a word, but she looked 
funny, and commenced tugging at some- 
thing in her pocket, and got out a big 
orange; and then she spoke, and said 
‘That’s for you,’ and was going right past 
me on for’ard. For I expect the little 
rogue brought the orange just to pay toll, 
if anybody stopped her. But I knew it 
wouldn’t do. So I said: ‘Oh! no, Dot. 
Your mother’!!! want to see you.’ And I took 
her hand and led her back. Her mother 
was just coming out of the cabin to look 
for her, and ‘Oh! Mr. Armstrong,’ said 
she, ‘I am so glad you’ve brought her 
back. Thank you.’ For you see, when 
she speaks to any of us, she says Mr., anda 
sailor don’t get a handle to his name very 
often and we like to have a word from the 
cap’n’s wife now and then.” 

Not many days after that Dot and Puff 
were playing together on the quarter-deck. 
It was a bright, pleasant day, and the ship 
was going only about five or six knots, 
with all sails set. I was down in the cabin, 
so I did not see all that happened to Dot 
and Kitty and Jack Armstrong. Sv I will 
tell it to you as Jack told it to me, after- 
ward. Said he: ‘I was at work on the 
mizzen-tigging, on the port side. The 
cap’n was on the main-deck just then, and 
Dot was playing ‘round the skylight, talk- 
ing to herself and to her kitten, when the 
kitten made a run and got up on top of the 
wheel-house And half a minute after, 
when I looked up, there was Dot standing 
on the rail, trying to reach up and catch 
her; and before I could do a thing she 
had lost her balance and fell splash over- 
board. I jumped toward the stern and 
sung out ‘Man overboard!’ for that was 
what came to my lips most natural. And be- 
fore the cap’n saw who it really was I had 
got the life-buoy loose and thrown it as far 
as I could, and jumped after it. The cap’n 
came on the quarter-deck and looked to- 
ward us; but he had sense enough to 
know that the best thing he could do was 
not to jump overboard too, but to get the 
main-yards swung around and a boat out 
as quick as possible I wasn’t half a min- 
ute later than Dotin reaching the water 
and only a little way from her; and I tell 
you I didn’t take it easy in going that dis- 
tance. Wasn’t I glad, though, right there 
and then, to get hold of the little wet hand 
that she reached out to me, and just in 
time! I almost forgot that we were both 
overboard ina thousand fathoms of blue 
water, and the ship sailing away from us. 
So I held her up with one hand and swam 
with the other, till I got back to the buoy. 
I managed to get it over my head and 
shoulders, and, by resting her on it in front 
of me and treading water a little, I found 
we could float as nice as you please. 
And only one thing more troubled 
me. The day before I had fished for a 
shark, and I didn’t feel quite comfortable, 
as I thought of the great brown, cruel- 





looking fellow that had followed the ship; 
and I almost stopped treading the water, 
as though he would be more likely to’see 
us if we stirred, and I reached down and 
felt for my knife. But, of course, there 
wasn’t anything to do about it, only to 
hope that Jobnny shark was a hundred 
miles away. Dot hadn’t cried or said a 
word till I got the buoy fixed. Then she 
looked up, and said: ‘Where’s Puff?’ 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘she is on the ship, waiting 
for you to come back and play with her.’ 
‘No,’ said she. ‘I caughted her by her tail, 
and then I tumbled.’ And, do you think, 
there just coming over the swell of a wave 
toward us, like a China junk with two 
eyes in her bows, was that kitten. So she 
came alongside, and got arest onthe buoy 
too. ‘Poor Puff!’ said Dot, ‘She’s got all 
wetted.’ And she didn’t seem to think of 
herself being wet or anything; but all 
right anyway. And so we three floated 
there, as fine asif we were doing it a-pur- 
pose, till the boat came. And Dot was 
wrapped up in a big coat, and I took an 
oar to keep warm, and the kitten and the 
life-buoy wer’n’t left in the water either. 
When we got on the ship again, the cap’n’s 
wife—well, you saw and heard what she 
said. That took me aback more than the 
being overboard did. That wasn’t any- 
thing.” 
HAWLEY, MINN. 





THE GRANDMA WHO WAS GIVEN 
AWAY. 


BY E. L. BECKWITH. 





Litr_e Bess WHEELER had a grandma 
whom she dearly loved. Nothing pleased 
Bess better than to sit at Grandma’s feet 
and watch the bright knitting-needles, as 
they flew in and out, while Grandma told 
the story of her own childhood. Often, 
when the short winter afternoons were be- 
ginning to grow dusky, Grandma would 
hear in the hall the patter of little feet. 
Then the door would open, and Bess’s voice 
ask : 

‘*Dan’ma, tan I tum in and have ’lasses 
tumfort?” 

Grandma, who knew what “lasses tum- 
fort” meant, would draw Bess’s little chair 
beside her own in front of the always glow- 
ing grate. Then, taking a rosy-cheeked 
apple, she would cut it into halves and 
scrape out the pulp. Bess, who sat with 
her mouth open, like a young robin, would 
receive the juicy morsel upon outstretched 
tongue. Every once in a while Bess, who 
thought Grandma careless of her own in- 
terests, would say: 

“Tt’s ’eur turn now, Dan’ma.” Then 
Grandma would take a ‘‘ scape.” 

When the apple was finished, Grandma 
would take her knitting, and tell a story, 
which began with the words, ever musical 
in Bess’s ears, ‘‘ when I wasa little girl.” 

One day Bess was visiting a little friend. 
In the course of their play, Bess said some- 
thing about Grandma, 

‘Oh, dear!” suid Lucie. ‘‘I wish I had 
agrandma. I haven’t got any.” 

** Ain’t dot any dan’ma!” cried Bess, in 
a voice of deep pity. ‘‘’Ou poor itty dirl!” 

All the rest of the afternoon Bess seemed 
unusually thoughtful and less light-hearted 
than was her wont. Nurse came for her 
at four o’clock. Just as they were going 
out the door, Bess drew her hand from 
Nurse’s, saying: 

“I want to do back a minute.” 

Running up the stairs, she burst into the 
nursery with: 

“‘T’ll do it, ’ou poor itty dirl with no 
Dan’ma. I'll div ’ou half of mine.” 

Bess was in great haste to get home. She 
did not care to stop at the store-windows, 
or atany of the usual places of attrac- 
tion. When-Nurse lifted her out of the 
carriage, she saw that Bess was crying 
sofuy. 

‘*Why, Bess, what is the matter?” she 
asked. 

‘« Not’in’,” said Bess, choking back the 
sobs 

Bess waited only to have her wraps 
taken off, then ran up to Grandma’s room, 
She did not enter in her usual manner; but 
walked slowly up to and around Grand- 
ma’s chair, looking at her on every side. 

“Come here, dearie,” said Grandma. 
*« Have you had a nice time?” 

Bess, regardless of both invitation and 
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question, continued to survey Grandma 
from head to foot. At length she said: 

‘*Is ’ou all here, Dan’ma—all insides of 
’our” 7 

‘* Why, yes, child. What makes you ask 
such a question?” replied Grandma, in 
astonishment, 

With a long sigh of relief, Bess drew 
nearer, and, leaning upon Grandma’s knee, 
asked: 

‘Does ’ou love me, Dan’ma, as well as 
’ou did this morning?” 

“‘Why, yes. What a child! You are 
the only grandchild Grandma has got. Of 
course, I love you better and better every 
day.” ; 

‘*No,” said Bess, ‘‘ L isn’t the only dan’- 
child ’ou’s dot now, ’Ou’s dot another.” 

‘**No, child, I haven’t. Your mamma is 
the only child I have, and you have no 
brothers and sisters, 

Bess gave her head a mournful shake 
and continued her investigations: 

-‘*Would ’ou div me away, Dan’ma? 
Would ’ou div half of me away to some- 
body who hadn’t dot no ’itty dan’child?” 

“No,” said Grandma, mistaking the 
anxiety evident in Bess’s face. ‘‘I’d be 
very sorry for them; but I couldn’t spare my 
Bess. Give you away?+ No. I wouldn't 
give your little finger for all the world.” 

The words that Grandma had thought to 
make so full of comfort were the last drop 
in poor Bess’s cup of sorrow. With an 
outburst of grief, she ran from the room, 
down the stairs, pausing never until she 
threw herself into Mamma’s lap. It was 
long before Mamma could gain from the 
sobbing child any clue to her trouble. 
Just as Bess was getting a little quieted, 
Grandma, who had followed her as fast as 
her trembling limbs would allow, entered 
the room. At sight of her Bess’s grief 
burst forth afresh. Seeing that her. pres- 
ence only made matters worse, Grandma 
in a thoroughly mystified frame of mind, 
went back to her own room. Little by 
little Mamma gained the. whole story. 
Like the wise mamma she was, she did not 
make light of her child’s grief, but said, in 
a tone of assurance that brought comfort 
to Bess’s troubled heart: 

“I think I can arrange it. Maybe 
Lucie will give Grandma back. 

“No,” said Bess. ‘‘Cousin Fred says 
it’s awful mean to take back. ; 

‘‘ Well,” said Mamma, ‘‘then you can 
buy her back.” 

‘‘No,” said Bess, mournfully. ‘‘ Lucie 
won't sell her, and I ain’t dot only ten 
centsin my bank. Tspent it all ‘ Kismas.’” 

‘‘Grandma is not worth so much to 
Lucie as she is to you; becaifse Lucie can’t 
have her in the house, as you can. The 
last time Lucie was here, you remember 
how much she wanted that little doll-baby 
of yours, Would you give that to have 
Grandma all your own again?” 

Mamma, who knew that doll-baby was 
Bess’s especial treasure, watched for some 
sign of unwillingness; but found none in 
the eager little face lifted to hers. 

‘*Oh! yes, Mamma. May I go and take it 
to her to-night?” 

Mamma hesitated, for it was now quite 
dark. Then, remembering that to the im- 
patience of childhood to-morrow seems a 
a long, long time to wait, she said: 

“Yes. I will go with you. Run up-stairs 
and ask Nurse to wrap you up warm.” 

The bargain was quickly concluded. 


| Lucie was only too delighted to exchange 


the unknown advantages of a halved 
grandma for the well-known ones of a doll- 
baby that opened and shut its eyes. 

‘« Now, ’member,” said Bess, as she took 
her leave, ‘‘that my Dan’ma isn’t one bit 
ours. I’s sorry for ’ou; but ’ou tant have 
my Dan’ma.” 

‘““No,” said Lucie, pinching the doll, to 
see how loud acry it could make. “She's 
all yours, every bit.” 

That night Bess could not be gotten away 
from Grandma. She sat in Grandma’s 
arms, with her curly head resting on the 
snowy ’kerchief. Every few minutes she 
would raise her head and ask: 

“Ts ’ou sure ’ou fordives me, Dan’ma, 
for diving ’ou away?” 

Then patient Grandma would repeat the 
assurance, so many times asked and given. 

““Why, yes, dearie; and I won’t be 
given.” 

And Bess, caressing with her plump 






































little hand the withered cheeks, would 
repeat: 

*’Ou is my own Dan’ma, e-v-e-r-y bit of 
’ou.” 

Even after Bess was tucked in her crib 
she would start out of her sleep with the 
cry: ‘‘Dan’ma!” So Grandma took her 
knitting and sat beside the crib, to comfort 
with her ‘‘ Yes, dearie, here I am,” the 
troubled child. 

The doll-baby seemed scarcely missed; 
but Grandma would not rest content until 
another, of greater beauty, rested in the 
little cradle. 

ALBION, N. Y. 


Selections, 


LINES IN AN ALBUM. 


Coup anything be more deftly done 
than the following, written in November 
last, in the album of a lady who has the 
felicity of having for her nousband one of 
the brightest writers of poetry and prose 
in the country—a manof the very prima 
faciest class? Its author is a writer of 
** leaders ’’ on one of the leading New York 
journals: 





In calm and trustful confidence the mission- 


ary sat, 

While the energetic sexton was a-passing 
round the hat. 

The services were over, and now bad come 
the pause 

To give an opportunity to help along the 
cause ; 

But vainly went the sexton teetering up and 
down the alsle— 

In all that congregation ne one recognized 
the tile. 

The missiouary’s hat returned as empty as it 
went; 

He’d been preaching to an audience that 
wouldn’t pay a cent. 

O'er the parson’s face there flit'ed a disap- 
pointed look 

As from the solemn sexton his empty hat he 
took ; 

. Then, emiiing on the audience, he returned it 

to the rack, 

With the words; “I’m very thankful that 
I've got my beaver back.”’ 


I’m satisfied that, when this book comes 
back into your hands, 

With this very feeble answer to your moder- 
ate demands, 

You'll compare me with the missionary’s 
crowd that didn’t pay, 

And perbaps discuss the matter with your 
husband, Colonel ——y, 

You'll doubtless say, as o’er this page you 
give an anxious look: 

“At least be has done better than return an 

empty book.”’ 

Then I think I hear the Colonel this doggerel 
rehearse, 

And eay: “Like Silas Wegg, my dear, he’s 
done a little werse.”’ 


—Ep1tTor's Drawer, in “ Harper's Magazine” 
for March. 





A CRY OF SORROW. 


Tue Christian Advocate bas moved us to 
tears. We are not the persons most direct- 
ly interested in its anguish, for we have 
taken it only by way of exchange and have 
never stopped it, But we cannot read its 
address “To that Non-Renewing Sub- 
scriber” without sympathetic grief. We 
cannot refrain from giving our readers a 
few of the finer passages of this pathetic 
appeal, that they, too, may weep. Let 
them not be alarmed. We know very well 
that nothing is more offensive than much 
sobbing, and we shall not tax their pity too 
far. e know when to lay aside our hand- 
kerchief and resume our smiles. We shall 
be brief. The editor from whom we are 
about to quote says, indeed, ‘‘ there are 
more than one thousand distinct and valid 
reasons why you should renew your sub- 
scription”; but even he does not venture to 
present in detail more than five hundred in 
the two columns and a half he devotes to 
the subject, and we shall limit ourselves 
to a few of the more forcible and touching. 

What could be more moving than this? 
“We sre sorry to part with you. We have 
a sort of invested right in you. You have 
been in our prayers every day since we 
met,” 

But let us consider the more solid argu- 
ments, which are addressed especially to 
the reason. Every one who is raising 
**human stock” must feel the force and ap- 
preciate the delicacy of the following: 
** Brains are of great value in a family. 
The quality of human stock can be im- 
proved as certainly as that of animals. 
Feeding on virtuous thought improves the 
quality, and improves the chances for great 
usefulness, as well as renown, in the next 
and each succeeding generation. Brother, 
can you afford to jose this chance for 
$2.70?” 

But solid and beefy argument of this 
sort may be overdone. It should be 
mingled with the tender juices of the finer 
emotions, in order that it may be palatable. 
Observe and admire the exquisite art of the 
editor in the next appeal: ‘“‘ Your mother 
read The Christian Advocate before you 
were born, and read it many a day as she 
rocked and hummed you to sleep, She 








Advocate may guide your feet safely to that 
same Heaven. Brother, can you afford to 
bush these memories and quench this light 
for $2.70?” 

e man who could do such a thing is a 
wretch. Look out forhim. He conspires 
against civilization itself, and the very 
foundations of all our order and morality 
are in danger from his plots. The editor 
is quite right when he says: “If you 
allow The Christian Advocate to be stopped, 
and all others should follow your example, 
of course, you would utterly stop the pub- 
lication of religious papers and literature 
and abandon the field to the arch-enemy. 
Brother, can you afford to strike civil so- 
«ciety such a blow for $2.70?” We should 
think the brother ought to be asbamed of 
himself. 

All parents anxious for the salvation of 
their children will be pleased to know an 
easy way to secure that which they desire 
so earnestly. The editor quotes from a 
subscriber who gave up the use of tobacco 
in order to have sufficient money to pay 
for his paper, and adds: ‘There is no 
doubt about the salvation and usefulness 
of that man’s children.” Dear, affection- 
ate mother, would you place the future 
happiness of your babes beyond all ques- 
tion? Give up the use of tobacco, and 
send your name, with only $2.70, to The 
Christian Advocate at once. 

Or, if any of our readers are uncertain as 
to their own destiny in the future, let them 
attend to these words: ‘One little boy 
walks to school once a week and saves his 
car-fare, that his mother may have Zhe 
Christian Advocate. God is certain to 
honor that lad in time and almost certain 
——— him in eternity.” 

t is an old saying that the best part of a 
letter is usually in the postscript. And this 
is where the most moving portion of the 
appeal which has stirred our hearts so 
deeply isfound. ‘*P. §,.—Tell your pastor 
to send on your name immediately; or, if 
he is not accessible, address Nelson & 
Phillips, 805 Broadway, and may the bless- 
ing of God abide on you!” 

Our Methodist brethren have reason to 
be proud that their chief denominational 
paper, published in the chief city of our 
country, has an editor capable of such elo- 
quence, such pathos, such sound reasoning. 
We never heard anything better in a back- 
woodscamp-meeting. If the non-renewing 
subscriber does not come forward at once 
and secure his own salvation and that of 
his children, together with the stability of 
civil society, all for the small sum of $2.70, 
he must be hard-hearted, indeed.—Zhe 
Watchman, Boston, 


CLERICAL UNCHARITABLENESS. 


THE young clergyman who enters upon 
the work of his ministry with the ardor 
which must always accompany an honest 
laborer finds himself first shocked at and 
then hardened to the fact that the unchar- 
itableness against which he prayed so 
eee. when a Jayman is by no means 
confined to lay folk, but is constantly 
cropping out in speech and action among 
clergymen. If it has not occurred before 
to a brother who reads this, let him, at the 
next convocation, or Monday-morning 
meeting of the clergy in his city, or from 
time to time, as he meets individuals, make 
it a point to speak of a clergyman or 
clergymen, and let the character, attain- 
ments, genius, or talents of the brother or 
brethren mentioned be the topic of conver- 
sation, and note down the number of cases 
where a genuine, hearty, whole-souled 
commendation is accorded. I submit it as 
a humiliating fact that, after six months of 
just such investigation, out of three hun- 
dred and eleven cases there were seven 
only who received unqualified and cordial 
endorsement from their brethren. A fa- 
mous preacher isspoken of, and, instead of 
taking really pleasurable occasion to remark 
his excellent points, or trying to trace the 
methods or the secret of his charm, or en- 
deavoring at all to learn something for 
one’s own improvement, stress is laid upon 
the fact that he ‘‘sometimes stoops to 
vulgarism,” or a shrewd guess is hazarded 
that ‘‘he -won’t be able long to maintain 
bimself. He is only the last sensation.” 
‘He is no pastor, I am told”; or, ‘‘Z have 
heard him, and I confess I could not see 
anything remarkable about him”; or ‘‘ It’s 
the manner more than the matter.” The 
whole drift of the talk is belittling, pulling 
down, contemptible, and mean. 

It would seem that just in proportion to 
the success of a man—I mean as the world 
counts success—is the extent of this attempt 
at cheapening him. Let a young clergy- 
man work hard and faithfully, and quite 
early gather about himself a number of 
staunch friends; or he is invited to an act- 
ive, large, and flourishing parish, and you 
ask a classmate about him, and you will 
receive this reply: ‘‘It certainly is the 
strangest thing! He never was much of a 
student; but he had pleasing manners.” 
‘He isn’t half the man that A or B is; 
but he is one of your swccessful men!” 
The concentrated venom of the tone in 
which the last words were uttered told where 
the trouble was. The reviewer was not a 
success,” he thought; and the envy of 
which clergymen should never know the 
feeling did rankle in the speaker’s breast. 








Within a week a thoughtful layman said 
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bas gone late hometo Heaven. This year’s 





to the writer that it seemed to him that 
there was always a ‘‘ but” which invari- 
ably accompanied the praise which one 
clergyman accorded r. Andso it is; 
and its effect is plainly felt by the laity, for 
it detracts from their respect for the clergy, 
when it is seen so distinctly that envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
can be harbored in their breasts, where 
love and charity are supposed to dwell. 
It is a crying evil, and if the a realized 
it the expression of their honest ill-opinion 
would often be judiciously repressed. 

It certainly would be a resolution 
for the new year that should induce clergy- 
men henceforth to feel that the fact of a 
man having taken orders should be a suffi- 
cient guaranty that he should be well 
spoken of, as far as possible, and never 
depreciated, by a brother. I know that 
such an esprit de corps would vastly in- 
crease the clergy’s, influence in some 
quarters of the Church.—F rank L, Nor- 
TON, tn ‘‘ The Churchman,” 

ae SS 
THE COLLEGE RANK OF LIT- 
ERARY MEN. 


THE most celebrated of our historians, 
essayists, poets have, as a rule, been dis- 
tinguished in college for excellent scholar- 
ship. George Bancroft was a high scholar 
in Harvard’s class of 1817, and was partic- 
ularly distinguished for his attainments in 
philosophy. He was also honored with the 
class-day amg of his class; which does 
not, however, indicate in itself high schol- 
arship, Among the high scholars of 
the class of 1814 was William Hickling 
Prescott, who delivered, as his commence- 
ment part, a Latin poem, ‘“‘ Ad Spem”; and 
of the next class, of 1815, the historian of 
New England, Doctor Palfrev, was a dis- 
tinguished member. Though John Lothrop 
Motley’s college rank was not so high as 
Doctor Palfrey’s, yet its excellence indi- 
cated, to a certain degree, his future 
eminence; and bis literary tastes are man- 
ifested in the subject of his commencement 
part, ‘‘The Influence of a Multiplication 
of Books upon Literature.” The cultured 
scholarship of Edward Everett, excellent 
in every department of college study, 
gave him the first place in the class of 
1811; and his commencement oration, ‘‘On 
Literary Evils,” and his oration for the 
second degree, “‘On the Restoration of 
Greece,” forecast the literary and classical 
character of the work of his entire 
life. Though Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
not among the highest scholars of his 
class, yet his rank was most honora- 
ble. His commencement part was a ‘‘con- 
ference” with two classmates ‘‘On the 
Character of John Knox, William Penn, 
and John Wesley.” Mr. Emerson was 
also the class day poet of his class of 1821. 
Our great novelist did not succeed in ob- 
taining a first-rate rank at Bowdoin, as did 
his classmate, Longfellow. Hawthorne 
wrote in his college days—as Professor 
Packard, who was one of his instructors, 
informs me—‘‘fine Latin and English”; 
but no commencement part was assigned 
him, ‘‘perhaps because he requested not 
to have one.” Mr. George Ripley was dis- 
tinguished at Harvard for his scholarship 
in the class of 1823, and delivered an ora- 
tion for his second degree on ‘* The Claims 
of the Age on the Young Men of America” 
—claims which he has for the last fifty 
years done so much to fulfill. Mr. Long- 
fellow was a high scholar in Bowdoin’s 
most celebrated class of 1825, the class of 
John 8. C. Abbott and George B. Cheever, 
as well as of Hawthorne; and some of the 
most graceful of his graceful verses were 
written before his graduation. That long 
list of poems, dedicated to Harvard’s class 
of 1829, with which, at their annual meet- 
ings, Oliver Wendell Holmes has delighted 
his classmates began on his class and 
commencement day. Dr. Holmes served 
as poet on both these occasions and was an 
excellent scholar of the famous class, 
Though the course of William Cullen Bry- 
ant at Williams College was limited to two 
years, yet in them he gained distinction 
for his attainments in the languages and in 
literature.—C. F. Tuwina, in ‘‘ Scribner” 
Sor February. : 


THE CLOCK OF CLOCKS. 


A PENNSYLVANIAN OUTDOES THE WORK 
OF HABRECHT, OF STRASBURG. 





In Mengel’s building is now on exhibition, 
in all probability, the most wonderful 
clock in the world. It was built by Ste- 

hen D. Engle, a watchmaker at Hazleton. 
He is about forty-five years of age and 
was about twenty years in perfecting the 
clock. Mr. Reid paid Engle $5,000 for it. 
Engle never saw the Strasburg clock. In 
fact, he has not traveled more than two 
hundred miles from home at any time. 
This clock stands eleven feet high. At 
its base it is about four feet wide and at 
the top about two. It is about three feet 
deep at the base; gradually less toward the 
top. Its colors are brown and gold. The 
Strasburg clock is thirty fcet high, yet its 
mechanism is not so intricate nor has it as 
many figures as the Hazleton clock. The 
Strasburg clock’s figures are about three 
feet high and the American clock about 
— vase aaa Bag gen the 

ur & pipe-organ inside the clock plays an 
anthem. It has five tunes. Bells are then 
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rung, and, when the hour is struck, double 
doors in an alcove o and a figure of 
Jesus appears. Double doors to the left 
then open, and the apostles appear slowly, 
one by one, in procession. As they appear 
and pass Jesus, they turn toward him. 
Jesus bows, the apostle turns again and 
proceeds through the double doors in an 
alcove on the right. As Peter approaches, 
Satan looks out of a window above and 
tempts him. Five times the Devil appears, 
and when Peter passes, denying Christ, the 
cock flaps its wings and crows. When 
Judas appears, Satan comes down from bis 
window and follows Judas out in the pro- 
cession, and then goes back up to his place, 
to watch Judas, appearing on both sides. 
As the procession has passed, Judas and the 
three Marys disappear, and the doors are 
closed. The scene can be repeated seven 
times in an hour, if necessary; and the uat- 
ural motion of the clock produces it four 
times per hour, whereas the Strasburg pro- 
cession is made but once a day, at 12 
o'clock. Below the plazzais the main dial, 
about thirteen inches in diameter. To its 
right is a figure of Time. with an hour- 
glass. Above this is a window; at which 
appear figures representing youth, map- 
hood, and old age. To the left of the dial 
is a skeleton, representing Death. When the 
hour-hand approaches the first quarter 
Time reverses his hour-glass and strikes 
one on a bell with his scythe, when another 
bell inside responds, Then Childhood ap- 
pears instantly. When the hour-hand ap- 
proaches the second quarter, or balf-hour, 
there are heard the strokes of two bells. 
Then Youth appears, and the organ plays 
ahymn. After this, Time strikes two and 
reverses his hour-glass, when two bells 
respond inside. One minute after this a 
chime of bells is heard, when a folding 
door open§ in the upper porch. and one at 
the right of the court, when the Saviour 
comes walking out, Then the apostles 
appear in procession. The clock aleo tells 
of the moon’s changes, the tides, the sea- 
sons, days, and dey of the month and year, 
and the signs of the zodiac; and on top a 
soldier is constantly on guard, walking 
back and forward. As the hours advance 
Manhood, Old Age, and Drath take part in 
the panorama.—Reading Eagle. 
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DRIVING RATS AWAY WITHOUT 
POISON. 


We know of three methods: Firs', the 
old French plan. This is followed, chiefly 
in Paris, by men who make it a special 
business. They take a deep tub, with 
water on the bottom, anda little elevation 
in the middle, like an island, on which is 
only a place for justone rat to sit on. The 
trap is covered and basa large balance-valve, 
opening downward. Onthe middle of this 
valve a piece of fried pork or cheese is 
placed, and when the rat walks onto it, to 
get the cheese, the valve goes down, drops 
the rat into the water, and movea back in 
position. A roadis made from the rat-hole 
to the top of the tub by means of pieces of 
board rubbed with cheese, so as to make 
the walk more attractive for the rats. In 
the course of a night some ten, twenty, or 
even more rats may & down, and if the 
island was not there they would be found 
most all alive in the morning, quietly 
swimming around; but the provision of 
the little island saves the trouble of kiliing 
them, because their egotistic instinct of 
preservation causes them to fight for the 
exclusive possession of the island, on 
which in the morning the strongest rat is 
found in solitary possession, all the others 
being killed and drowned around him. 
Second, the New York plan, invented by 
one of the Friends. The floor near the 
rat-hole is covered with a thin layer of a 
most cautic potassa. When the rats walk 
on this it makes their feet sore; these they 
lick with their tongues, which makes their 
mouth sore; and the result is that they 
shun the -locality not alone, but appear to 
tell all the rats in the neighborhood about 
it, and eventually the house is entirely 
abandoned by them, notwithstanding the 
houses around are full of rats. Third, the 
Dutch method. This is said to be used 
successfully in Holland. We have, how- 
ever, never tried it. A number of rats left 
to themselves in a very large trap or cage, 
with no food whatever. Their craving 
hunger will cause them to fight, and the 
weakest will be eaten by the strongest. 
After a short time the fight is renewed, 
and the next weakest is the victim, and so 
it goes on till one strong rat is left. When 
this one has eaten the fast remains of the 
others it is set loose. The animal has now 
acquired such a taste for rat-flesh that heis 
the terror of all ratdom, going about seek- 
ing what rat he may devour. In an in- 
credibly short time the premises are aban- 
doned by all other rats, which will not 
come back before the cannibal rat has left 
or died. 
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A SAVINGS BANK 


WILL NOT BREAK. 


Sec Notice on Page 18, 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotogy,” ‘ TRAN 
SCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised and cor- 
rected form, the author’s last winter's remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nev or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 


advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
three years, in advance. 


Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 








A. B. COHU, 197 Water Street, New York. 





Church Lights a Specialty. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO. 


would call the attention of their friends generally to 
THEIR NEW STORK, 
No. 105 Chambers Street, 
NEAR CHURCH, 


to which they have just removed. They have many 
inducements to offer and many new styles to show. 


IVES'S PATENT LAMPS 


can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removin 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers o 
BLACKMAN’S 
PATENT REFLECTOR BASES, 
most perfectly adapted for use in churches and 
stores. Buros without chimney, no smoke, no smell. 
Also sole agents forthe AMERICAN BURNER, the 
bestin the market, adapted to the Reflector Bases. 
Call or send for Circular. 
THE LVKES PATENT LAMP CO., 
16 Chambers, near Church St, 


F.W.WHITE, MIRRORS, 


GRAHAM, PICTURES, 
FRAMES, Etc. 








82 BOWERY. 


BRANCH: 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door South of 25th Street, 
Weat Side. 





A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premiums see page 
29. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


EARLY VEGETABLES. 








No farmer’s garden should be without a lib- 
eral supply of good vegetables. Almost every 
farmer raises a few; but they are too often 
started late and left to grow without proper at- 
tention. The idea is to have the plants— 
especially of the early cabbage and tomato— 
well grown before the season out of doors be- 
gins. Those who are so situated that it is in- 
convenient to obtaio a supply of plants from a 
nursery can grow the plants for themselves, 
with very little extra trouble. A good plan is 
to have a hot-bed, and no farmer but that, with 
a little patience, an old window-sash, and a few 
common boards, can make one, From the 
middle to the last of February is the time to 
atart it. The boards are to be nailed together 
fa the form of a box, from ten to twelve inches 
deep, the right size for the sash, and with the 
back some six or eight inches higher than the 
front. Dig a shallow pit, a little smaller than 
the frame and about afoot deep, setting the 
frame over it. Fill in with from twelve to fif- 
teen inches of horse-manure, free from long 
straw, and top off with two or three fnches of 
garden-soil, made fine. Sow the seed for cab- 
bage und tomatoes in rows from six to eight 
inches apart, and over the whole put the sash. 
When the plants are an inch or two out of 
ground, thin out, leaving some two inches be- 
tween each plant. The bed should be kept moist 
by frequent slight eprinklings of tepid water. 
When the plants have obtained a vigorous 
growth, it is better to thin again, taking out 
every other plant. After the first thinning the 
plants should have air daily for an hour or two 
at mid-day, by raising the sash a little from one 
side of the frame. By the time the plants grow 
high enough to reach the glass there will prob- 
ably be no danger from frost and the sash may 
be raised up higher and left so, or entirely re- 
moved from the frame. As soon as the open 
ground is in condition the plants should be 
set out, not less than six feet apart each way, 
for the tomatoes. Water the plants freely at 
the time of transplanting, then mulch with 
dry eartb, and they will grow without further 
watering. 

By the use of a hot-bed lettuce and radishes 
can be had weeks earlier than when grown in 
the open air; and cucumbers may be started 
and afterward transplanted equally as well as 
tomatves or cabbage. 

Tomato plants may also be started in a box 
kept in a room where there is a steady fire, 
giving the plants all the sun possible during 
the day. Rich earth is all that is needed for 
this purpose. It is better to keep the box 
covered with glass, to prevent the evaporation 
of moisture ; and the plants should be sprinkled 
with tepid water nearly every day. It is a 
good plan to transplant tomatoes that have 
been started in boxes as soon as the plants 
have the third leaf, Old fruit-cansa, filled with 
mold, may be used for this purpose. The bot- 
tom should be punched full of holes or taken 
out entirely, The transplanting should then 
be continued by changing from one can to an- 
other, as this bas been found to strengthen 
the plants. As soon as possible give the plants 
out-door air by raising a window or putting 
them out of doors in the middle of the day; 
and finally transplant to open ground the same 
as if raised in a hot-bed. 

For starting melons and eucumbers in-doors 
the best pots are small pieces of sod, turned 
grass-side down and placed upon a board. 
When the season fs warm enough, set out sods 


* and all in the garden, haying rich, loamy soil, 


and cover up to the leaves of the plants. 





FORCING ASPARAGUS. 





Wir a little extra trouble, it is possible to 
secure cuttings of this delicious vegetable a 
month or more before the out-door crop is 
ready. Acorrespondent of The Garden gives 
his experience as follows: 

* About the middle of February place some 
movable wooden frames over a permanent bed 
of it, and with a few barrow-loads of warm 
manure and leaves make up a lining all around 
the bed and cover its surface with dry hay. 
Then put on the lights and keep them closed 
for three weeks, when the heads will begin to 
appear. The hey should be cleared off and a 
little air given on every favorable opportunity. 
Under this treatment I have cut my firet 
asparagus on March 20th. After that date I 
have cut a supply amply sufficient to last until 
the out-doorcropisready. By this planthebed, 
which does not experience’ any disturbance, 
will last a great number of years, provided its 
produce is not cuttoo late. Cutting should 
cease and the glass be removed directly the 
out-door crop is ready.”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MONEY IN FRUIT. 


We frequently hear the complaint that there 
is no money in growing fruit, and we can ac. 
count for it in no other way than the careless- 
ness and neglect of the owner of the orchard. 
It certainly is a fact that the apple is the most 
staple and reliable of all the fruits grown, 
being in universal demand and wanted every 
month in the year. It is also a fact that, if the 
orchard has been properly planted, in the first 
place, and carefully looked a(tér until it comes 
to bearing, there is more money in it than in 
any other crop on the farm, acre for acre. A 
writer in a Western paper says: 


“T asked, the other day, an old farmer of 
these parts, who hasa farm of more than 200 
acres in cultivation, twenty acres of which are 
in orchard: ‘ What crop on your farm pays you 
best?’ He replied, without hesitation: ‘My 
apple orchard of twenty acres pays me better 
than all the other acres of the farm.’ This 
was a remarkable statement, and yet I was not 
surprised at it. I know it to be literally true. 
This man last year had over 2,000 barrels of 
choice apples and for many weeks sent to the 
Chicago market from $50 to $100 worth of 
apples daily. There is money in this orchard. 
In fact, it is the most profitable orchard I ever 
knew. And there are three reasons which con- 
tribute to this result: firet, the proper varie- 
ties for profit were planted ; second, the soil 
and location are just what they should be to 
produce the best results; and, third, the man 
who cares for the orchard does his duty to the 
orchard.” 





DAIRY EXPERIENCE. 





AT a recent meeting of the New York Duiry- 
men’s Association, at Syracuse, the Hon. 
George Geddes read a paper containing the 
practical results of the experience of the 
Onondaga Milk Association. The paper has 
been printed in The Country Gentleman, and we 
make the following extracts, illustrating vart- 
ous points in the management of dairy cows, 
The members®¢ the Association are fully con- 
vinced that there isno one breed of thorough- 
bred cows that are as valuable for milk pro- 
duction es cross-bred animals bred with the 
express object of the production of the great- 
est quantity of good milk, and that the best 
method of procuring good cows is to brecd 
and raise them. Holsteins and Ayrshires are 
generally preferred to crosses on the eelected 
cows of the country commonly called natives. 

Pasture of the best kind will produce more 
milk of the best quality than any other feed. 
A quart of meal twice a day is worth some- 
thing in producing gentleness, 

Mixed grasses produce the best pastures, 
and no difference is discoverable between the 
milk produced on the so-called gratn farms 
and that produced on farms devoted entirely 
to grass and permanent pasture ; but the milk 
from high, dry lands is superior to that from 
the lowlands. 

Corn and oats, ground ard mixed in equal 
quantities, make the most valuable meal, and 
agiven quantity of such meal is worth more 
than avy other; though barley meal made in 
‘“‘pearling,’’ and meal from split peas, and 
shorts and shipstuffs are all held as of great 
value to help sustain the yield of milk during 
the winter, 

Brewers’ grains, though the cheapest of any 
food, as sold in this market, are not approved ; 
and, if fed at all, must be in small quantities, 
mixed with other feed, or the milk will be of 
inferior quality. And the directors of the Asso- 
ciation discourage this kind of food for the 
production of the best milk. 

All the members of the Association are said 
to use sowed corn, to be fed when the pastures 
are poor in the droughts of summer. 

There are two members who cook the win- 
ter’s food for their cows. One has 60 to 70 ani- 
mals to feed, the other has 80. Cooking is not 
thought to be profitable when less than 50 cows 
are to be fed. 

Some members of the Association feed higher 
than others ; and it is fully agreed among them 
that high feeding, and consequent great yield of 
milk, wears outthe cows and renders them no 
longer profitable after from four to six years’ 
use. One owner of a large herd long ago 
adopted the plan of raising his own cows, and 
he finds that when a heifer has her first calf at 
about 30 months old she will last, on an aver- 
age, about six years. He does not attempt to 
produce an extraordinary large average yield 
of milk, as he has many young cows in milk, 

It is very difficult to purchase first-rate cows, 
and the greatest skill in breeding from the best 
of stock on both sides does not always produce 
good milkers. The larger the herd the more 
difficult it becomes to have every cow of the 
best quality ; and I am of the opinion that the 
man who produced an average of 3,339 quarts 
from bis herd of forty performed quite’ as dif- 
ficult a feat as did the man who averaged 3,766 
from his small herd of ten. In each case the 
manegement wag most excellent, and few men 





have both the ekill and industry to successfully 





compete with either. Thenext best yield from 
any herd fell below the highest ofthese two 
1,049 quarts and below the second 622 quarts. 





INSECTS ON HOUSE-PLANTS. 


AT this season of the year house-plants need 
looking after frequently, in order to keep them 
free from the insects to which they are pecu- 
liarly liable. If the plants taken into the 
house in the fall were thorougbly examined 
and cleansed before being placed iu their 
places for the winter, this trouble now will be 
much less. A correspondent of the Botanical 
Index warns its readers of the insect enemies 
of house-plants, and says: 
green fly, or Aphis, are the most numerous and 
the worst. Reaumur proved that from one in- 
dividual six hundred millions might be grown 
in five generations. A greenhouse may be 
eatily fumigated; but not so with a parlor- 
window. To meet this difficulty, one says 
sprinkle Scotch snuff on the foliage and let it 
remain two or three days ; another says a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, applied with a swab 
or feather; and still another says take a little 
coal-oil—just enough to make a colored scum 
on the surface of a tub of water—and dip the 
inverted plant in it, not allowing the pot to 
touchit. Others recommend hot water, and 
we have found that to be the least objection- 
able. Our plan is to dip the plant in a tub 
of water that will register 120 deg. with a 
thermometer, repeating it the following 
day. Of course, the plant must not 
remain in the bot water, as it would be 
soon cooked. To destroy the green fly in 
greenhouses or conservatories, the most ap- 
proved method is fumigating, which is done 
by placing on a pan of live coals a quantity of 
damp tobacco stems, filling the house with a 
dense smoke and keeping it closed until morn- 
ing. But, as heliotropes, ete. are Hable to be 
injured by smoke, spread paper over the plants 
while fumigating. It is better, however, to 
fumigate two or three nights in succession 
than to risk too dense smoke. But the most 
destructive and least-known insect is the red 
spider (Lettigonide). It is too small to be 
readily seen; but its presence is easily detected 
by gray or yellowish spots on the apparently 
dying leaves. The little insect lives upon the 
undersidé of the leaf, and not only absorbs its 
vitality, but weaves a fine web, which closes 
the pores through which the plant breathes. 
They delight in a hot, dry atmosphere—just 
svch aone as our sitting-rooms afford; but 
are readily destroyed by syringing the plant 
often with clear warm water, or a good bath 
in the tub, and then sprinkle with sulphur. 
But if small plates of bright tin or glass, with 
a little sulphur on them, are placed under the 
plants, in the full rays of the sun, no red 
spiders will trouble them, asthe sulphur fumes 
kill them. A weak solution of whale-oll soap 
is excellent; but it must be very weak, or it 
would not only kill the foliage, but the plant 
also. 

LL 


PLANTING TREES. 


Many farmers, by a mistaken thrift, will hot 
set trees along the highway; and others, like- 
minded, cut down any that may have sprung 
up as chance seedlings, or, planted and tended 
by a former owner, have grown in beauty side 
by side. The public appreciate roadside trees ; 
but then the public are only entitled tothe bare 
right of transit, passing along, while the owner 
of the adjacent flelds is the owner of the road 
and can exercise his legal power—if he choose 
to destroy the traveler’s shade and mar the face 
of Nature—in spite of the plea of neighbors 
and the keen regret of the friends of trees. It 
was with these facts in mind that during the 
session of 1869 of the legislature of New York 
a Mr. Gould, from Dutchess County—thinking 
to hedge, as it were, roadside trees with a legal 
dignity, and strengthen their growth and in- 
sure their life by means of the usually power 
ful stimulant of self-interest—framed a bill, 
which became a law, offering a reward for set- 
ting trees along the highway. This law, which 
we copy, is still one of the statutes of the 
state: 

“ Any inhabitant, Hable to pay highway tax, 
who shall transplant by the side of the public 
highway any forest shade-trees or fruit-trees of 
suitable size shall be allowed by the overseers 
of highways, in abatement of his highway tax, 
one dollar for every four trees set out; but no 
row of elms shall be placed nearer than seven- 
ty feet, no row of maples or other forest-trees 
nearer than fifty feet, except locust, which 
may be set thirty feet apart, and no allowance, 
as before mentioned, shall be made unless such 
trees shall bave been set out the year previous 
to the demand for said abatement of tax and 
are well protected from animals at the time of 
such demand. Any trees transplanted by the 
side of the public highway, as aforesaid, in the 

lace of trees which have died, shall be allowed 

‘or in the saine manner and onthe same con- 
ditions asin the preceding section. No person 
Shall be allowed in abatement of his highway 
tax, as aforesaid, more than one-quarter of his 
aunual highway tax, and no one shall recover 


any abatement of tax for trees transplant pre- 
vious to the passage Of this act.” 


The law also provides, by & numbef of 


‘The black and 


_ [February 21, 1878. 


judicial decisions, as a general rule, that “the 
public have a right to all the earth and mate- 
rials necessary for the improvement of the 
road, Such earth and materials may be re- 
moved from one part of a highway to another, 
even beyond the bonndaries of the land oppo- 
site which they were taken. But the rule does 
not apply to trees standing or lying upon a 
bighway.’’ According to the Revised Statutes 
of New York State, “‘such trees belong to the 
owner of the land, except such as may be 
requisite to make or repair the highway and 
bridges on the same land. But if trees have 
been left or set out for shade, the overseer has 
no right to cut them, even for the purpose of 
repairing the road and bridges on the same 
land.” In accordanee with the provisions of 
the law quoted above, trees which have been 
set out by the owner of the land cannot be 
used for public purposes; but trees growing 
naturally along a highway may be taken by the 
overseers for repairing the highway or bridges 
on the land of the inhabitant where the trees 
grew. va 

‘The powers of highway officers,” accord- 
ing to judicial proceedings, are “ coextensive 
with the highway, and they may cut down, 
level, grade, and alter every portion of the 
space {ncluded ia the highway for the {mprove- 
ment of the road, being only responsible for a 
wanton or malicious injury to the rights of 
adjacent ownére.’? They have no right to 
divert streams from their natural course or to 
precipitate water from the highway upon ad- 
joining lands; neither have they the right to 
obstruct or destroy any entrance in actual use 
{oto any field. To the foregoing,- which an- 
swers questions, let us add a further word for 
trees. A rowof them along the front of a 
farm is an attraction which has money value. 
In summer they afford a grateful shade and in 
winter help to break the force of the wind. 
Some farmers combine the useful and orna- 
mental by planting fruit trees. Apples eo 
placed bear well, as the wash from the road- 
bed affords a continuous supply of enriching 
material, The only drawback is from darger 
of mice, which harbor in the stone walls and 
which, unless care is taken, may eat the bark. 
They will do this when the trees are quite 
large, unless protection is afforded. The fruit 
80 grown is no more public property than that 
of the orchard.—WN. Y. Tribune. 


————_e 
COVERED BARNYARDS. 


Tue old-fashioned way of storing stable 
manure in a cellar und«r the barn is gradually 
going out of use among the farmers who are up 
to the times. A covered barnyard, which may 
be called one of the farmer’s ‘‘ modern improve- 
ments,’’ is found to be much better. A corre- 
spondent of The Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
man writes on this subject as follows: “It 
can be shown in a few words that for ordinary 
farmers a cellar to hold the accumulating 
manure of a year, or even eix months, is an 
impracticabilfty. Let any one estimate tbe 
bulk of loose manure from six horses and 
twenty five te forty cattle, and see how large 
acellarit willtake. It cannot be less in area 
than the barn itself, nor cau it well be larger; 
and it will haveto be of considerable depth, 
and so situated that a cart can be driven in to 
remove the contents. This is,in fact, to add 
another story to the building, and use the first 
for this purpose. *This involves board floors 
in the stables and several otber items of heavy 
expense. For town livery stables, where the 
manure is being continually sold and removed 
and space is very valuable, it may do; but even 
here it cannot be the best arrangement to have 
a fermenting mass directly under the whole 
of the stable. On a small truck, a farmer may 
put it where he can clean it out as often as de- 
sirable. 

The only argument for this cellar is that it 
will keep its contents dry and sgve waste; and 
this can be done as we!'l, and in a much more 
practical manner, by making the baroyard the 
receptacle for all the munure, and then roof 
this completely over and allow cows or cattle 
the range of it the most of the time. There is 
a three-fold advantage in these c.vered yards, 
1. It is impossible to keep a yard in decent or- 
der in wet weather, especially in early spring, 
or fit to be occupied by dairy cattle, at least, 
when it is exposed to all the storms; anda roof 
is cheaper in the end than litter. 2. The cattle 
themselves will appreciate the benefit of the 
shelter, and pay for it in contented looks, as 
well as in the more substantial results of the 
pail. In this sort of a yard, with water always 
at hand, they are not dispored to be uneasy. 
It is the greatest cruelty and waste to keep cat- 
tle up in warm stalls, and then turn them out 
in all sorts of weather, to wade through mud or 
snow or walk on treacherous ice for 100 yards 
or more, to fill themselves’ over full of water 
oncea day. 3, Manure kept under cover from 
cold rains‘ will decompose much faster than 
that exposed, and is in mach better condition 
for handling and is worth much more when it 
is applied, Straw will remain a whole year ins 





wet yard, and yet seem as strong as when first 
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put in. Where room is of value, the con- 


solidation of the manure-pile by the constant 
pressure of the hoof is alsoanitem. A yard 
under cover, where cattle are fed, can be trav- 
ersed by man at avy time witbout danger of 


offense, 
— 


PETUNIAS FOR WINDOW GAR- 
DENS. 


A Connecticut lady finds that the Petunia 
makes a charming window and lawn plant. 
Writing to Vicks’ Floral Guide, she says: 

“Last spring, when making out our list of 
seeds, we sent for a paper of Petunia hybrida 
(choicest mixed, from show flowers), little 
thinking what a rich treat was io store for us. 
We sowed them in a pot in the house, and 
transplanted them to the garden early in the 
season; and the result was a bed of the finest 
and largest Petunias I ever saw. They were a 
constant source of delight to us and the won- 
der and admiration of all our friends. In 
September we took cuttings from them, and 
when they were well rooted put them in three- 
inch pots, in good ‘oll, where they have bloomed 
all winter as freely as in the summer. I think 
they do not require much soil, as the roots are 
very small and fibrous, and the advantage of 
the small pots is that they will stand on the 
window-sill of any ordinary country house, thus 
bringing them near the glass and keeping the 
earth warm. Some of them we have trained to 
the window-sash, and afew of them in this 
way will fill an entire window. If there are 
any who have not tried the single Petunia for 
winter blooming, I hope they may be induced 
to give them a trial, and I am confident their 
efforts will be repaid by these lively and free 


bloomers.”’ 
—————————_—_ 


ANDROMEDA JAPONICA. 


Wit#H a beautiful colored plate the London 
Garden gives the following account of the new 
Japonica : 


Japan Andromeda (Pieris Japonica) is a tall, 
smooth shrub, with pointed, lanceolate feaves, 
about two inches long, which are serrated or 
waved at the margin and narrowed at the base, 
and numerous drooping branched or panicled 
white, waxy flowers. It is a native of shrubby 
places in the mountainous region of Japan, 
where it was discovered by Thunberg, who 
figured and described it in his ‘ Flora Japonica,’ 
t. 22 (published in 1784), and specimens from 
whom are in the British Museum Herbarium*® 
A variety having narrower leaves oceurs in a 
wild state, as well as one having the foliage 
margined with white, Although at present 
scarce, this most graceful plant bids fair to 
become a most useful addition to our stock of 
spring-flowering shrubs ; itis said to be even 
hardier than A. floribunda and is much more 
ornamental than that species, Our figure is from 
a plant that flowered in Messrs. Thibaut & Ket- 
leer’s nursery, at Sceaux, in March last. The 
living specimens from which the plate was 
made were sent by post from Paris to London, so 
that the artist did not see them in their best 
state. A more lovely shrub, when seen veiled 
over with pendant racemes of white, waxy balls, 
it would be difficult to imagine.”’ 
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A CHEAP HANGING BASKET. 


CROTOHET a little eaucer-shaped mat in red 
wool, loose open-work, and place inside a 
saucer, soup-plate, or cover of an old glaes 
butter-dish. Place in ita large sponge, with 
bird seed and a few hemp seeds sprinkled 
ttrough it. Cut a slit in the top of the sponge 
and insert a hyacinth bulb. Now suspend the 
hanging basket by four red cords of twisted 
worsted, finished by tassels at the top. Tben 
fill your saucer with water, and wait patiently 
a few days, and you will have athing of beauty. 
It will make you happy jast to remember it 
years after the spenge has gone the way of all 
sponges, There is a still less expensive hang- 
ing basket. Take a turnip or carrot, cut off a 
slice from the top, and hollow out a dish about 
an inch in thickness. Fill this bollow with 
water, and hang up the turnip shell by three 
cords. Very soon the green sprouts will ap- 
pear and will grow almost like Jonah’s gourd, 
curving upward in Jong, beautiful wreaths. 
When one gets too old, it may be replaced by 
another you had started a few weeks later iv 
the kitchen. It shows us how much beauty 
and real poetry there is in very common-place 
things and lives. We need not go faraway for 
Something lovely to delight both eye and heart. 


i _— 
MULCHING IN WINTER. 


Mone plants are injured or destroyed during 
the freezing and thawing (connected with the 
bright sun which is more frequent at that time) 
of the Jast half of wioter than during the earlier 
Portion. If mulching has been neglected until 
Now, it will still be found to answer an excel- 

Purpose when the ground is not covered 
snow. On a moderate scale, and when 





branches will be found to answer an excellent 
purpose, especially when the rotting of green 
leaves may be feared from too dense or imper- 
vious a cover. But when such danger does not 
exist, when mice are not feared, and a vigor- 
ous start to the plants is desired in spring, 
nothing is better than coarse stable manure, 
with plenty of litter. Tbe richer portions are 
washed out and carried down into the soil, and 
the straw remains on the surface, to protect 
from sharp winds, freezing and thawing, and 
the effects.of the sun’s rays on the frozen 


plants, 


or 


HOW VINES GROW. 


An interesting essay respecting vines and 
climbing plants was recently read by Dr. J. 
T. Stewart, before the. Peoria (Ill.) Scientific 
Association. He has observed that the morn- 
ing-glory makes about two circles in climbing 
per day, the twining portion often sweeping a 
circle of two feet or more diameter during the 
précess. He finds a total inability on the part 
of vines to twine around large objects; as, for 
instance, where one-had started by curling 
around the naked root of a tree, it proved 
quite unable to clasp the tree itself, though 
tied fast around it. The tree was only 14¢ 
inches diameter. Vines of some species can 
twine around larger objecte, but their limit in 
this respect is soon reached. They all prefer 
supports of small diameter. While a vine is 
growing it makes the semi-circle toward the 
light twice as fist as away from it, and also 
makes its circles in search of support more 
rapidly in the day-time than by night. 





Fruit culture is making rapid progress in 
the United States. According to recent official 
statements, the land appropriated to this 
branch of industry is 4,500,000 acres, Upon 
this there flourish 112,000,000 apple trees, 28,- 
000,000 pear trees, 112,270,000 peach trees, and 
141,260 000 grapevines. The total value of 
the fruit crops throughout the United States 
is set down at $138,216,700, an amount equal 
to half the value of the average wheat cropin 
the country. Toward that large sum apples 
are held to contribute $50,400,000, pears $14,- 
180,000, peaches $56,135,000, grapes $2,118,000, 
strawberries $5,000,000, and other fruit $10,- 
432,000. 





RED spiders are most minute and de- 
structive insects, tbat increase multitudin- 
ously, and voraciously attack abutilons, 10 es, 
smilax, and some other plants, and are usually 
the result of failing health or a dry atmosphere. 
The cure is repeated spongings; and the pre- 
vention is occasional spongings, frequent 
syringings, and vigorous plant growth. Gar- 
deners employ powder sulphur painted on the 
hot-water pipes or on boards, slates, or walle 
facing the sun—but inside the greenhouse, of 
course—to help to destroy this pest ; but woe 
to plants and insects alike if the pipes get 
much more than milk-warm. 





-A CEMENT for wood vessels required to be 
water-tight may be formed by a mixture of 
lime-clay and oxide of iron, separately calcined 
and reduced to fine powder, then intimately 
mixed, left in a close vessel, and mixed with 
the requisite quantity of water when used, 


AGRICULTUBAL. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO.’S NEW YORK 
combined Catalogue of veguons. Agricultural Tree 
and Shrub, and Flower SEEDS tor 1878 matled free 
on application. 











The Largest and most Complete Stock rd 
Eraic and Gruamental rees in the U. 
Priced Catalogues sent an iollewes No. i 
Fruits, with colored plate, 15 ‘cts; plain, 10 cts. No. 
, Ornamental! Trees, etc., with plate, 25 cts. No.3, 
Greenhouse; No: 4. Wholesale ; and No. §, Cata- 
logue of Roses, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, rochcster.n. v. 
eae miereeaeaee eee 


Manhattan Blood oa 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 
¢® For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. , 


ENT FREE on application— BRIGGS & 

ro ny at 
é us to Be 

ROCHESTER, N.Y., or Ciick Goi ILL. 











DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 





al fertilizing is not required, evergreen 


HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Foate, 
sent free to customers of past years, and toal 
purchasers of our books,eit Ny SSirdeninajor 


t, Practical ng for 
Pleasire pricedi.soqach: prey id, by mail). 


lo Dye on recet lain lantey 
Seed Catalogues, without Plate, free to all 


PETER ENDERSON 60. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 














is the most beautiful work of the kind inthe world. 
It contains nearly 150 pa se hundreds of fine tilus- 
trations, and sia Chromo ‘es of Flowers, beautifully 
drawn.and colored from pa Price 30 iy - in 
paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth. Printed in Ger- 
man and Envlish 

Vick’s | Mouthly Magante.— 8 
pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in qyers 
number. Price $1.25a year; Five copies for $5.0 

Vick’s Catalogue, 300 Tilustrations only 2 -~ 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Centennial Swivel Plows. | :: 








Superior to any for level land and hillside, 
AMES PLOW CO., Sole Makers, 
53 Beekman 8St., New York, 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 


Liberal discount to dealers and agents. Send for 
Cireular. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
AND OTHERPLANTS.* 


EC “LAL. TY, 
ADY aye li esa 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone — — Flour. 


New Yo Th Ouce, 1881 so o From street. 


Po ths seg and Dealers are invited to send for 


ONEER Mixed pon for the 
EPARED THE pawn iy THE MAR- 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem, Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
Mee CUANO. 


ANO.1 ee 








hd or H. D. WOOD- 





OTIS & GORSLINE,I: 

61 Powern’s Block, 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 


Standard Quality. 

mers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Tra 
Connections and every article 


trade. 
Pron ganeed superior to an 
Seawer-Pina made in this eoentry. 








ASE ("tas "Gnmay-nousEs 


BATHS, ete. 
URNING praeed 





mnlD FEE REPS "2, fe Proprietors, 


ce 80 Beaver 8t., New York City. 


OILERS OT WATER. 


182 Conver Be ow York, 





MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
itata better advantage. This induced me to maze 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I hada defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand !n such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. [had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced. until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my oereene. 3 
found my crook.da fingers straighten out, a 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family 
and a general rejoicing was the result 

The question how was: bar} bad produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was ce pat. after 
along and pe po imveneieacton, I at } 





ful substance, so that everybody could use it. 
made diligent search lit upo every book as 2 


now n to 
= shows me for cases to try the effect o it on 


ned ® neighbor living soot a mile f-om my shop 
ha Halo alme knee, caused by the cords being con- 
rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 

, tro a icon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shop. apparently as wellas ever. It had nee juss 
inmy case, producing a perfect c 1 

gave itto other of my neighbors and friends “for 
miles around) who were Caan | from Swelled 
Neuralgia, Stiff? Joints, Burns, 

ete., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
itteon Liniment would 


best appiteations | in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble ani 
Prepared by the Electro Giiers, Liniment Com- 
pany, office 76 William & or 
VAN SCHAACK, Sruvanpen & Oa. ‘Chicago. 
Sola by all Druguiste. W cents per bottie. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to” 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. No other medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York, 


“IT SAVED. MY LIFE” &.2226 "re 


p.”’ nt Eldridge an an- 
ne tay ve given sworn seaneaeete ry ite 
rei eos SA. in es ustinate Kidney Disease. 

ND is what patients say, after using 

Howe's Conconnantes Syrup. 

A Gt a been staring them tn the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die uf Liver Diseage. 


WHAT SUFFERING Ladies may avoid bya 


timely use of Howe’s 

Concentrated Syrup for Weakness and Uterine Dis- 

eases and Periodic. Irregularities, Ulceration of the 
AS A Ml RACIE of Child-birth, Scrofula, ete, 

RACLE so wonderful does Howe’s 

° Comocnseatod Syrup cure 

SA MMR Chronic Diseases—as Catarrh, Con- 

}~ 4, Bronchitis, Diseases of the Heart, etc. 

Sold by Denagiets, Address 
Rk. C. B. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Cancer 


Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged in avery extensive and 
successful practice at ROME,N. Y.,for more than twen.- 
ty years. Thousands of persons cured of this much. 
Greaded disease, who came from various parts of the 

orld, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
Baill in rescuing them from @ ee = untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the free. 
Write fora o olreular, aiving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome. N. Y. 
—_—— eee 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 

MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
pitty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BBLLS, etc, Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 


sucks So. FOUNDRY. 
Eestab! n 1887. 





















Superior Bells a, ne Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for C erahens 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

wma, Tower Ulocka, etc. rps — 
rm ilustrated Catalogue se 


Vanpusen & Tur, 102 K. 2d Bt. * Sloctnsath 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture & superies ORORO BE Bells. 


pecial attention given ELLS. 
. 2 Illustrated any sent free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md, 
————————————————————————— 


Amagnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 15. For other Premi- 








ums see page 29. 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, (3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


COLORADO! 


The youngest and best of all the states, with in- 
oo opportunities for making a fortune. 
Te I about it, send $1.25 for the 


DENVER WEEKLY TIMES 


for one year. Address 


R. W. WOODBURY, 


DENVER, Col. 


Pioneer Newspaper of Colorado, 
ROCKY Established April 22d, 1859. 
Oldest, Largest, Cheapest. WEEKLY: 
DAILY: $10 $2 per year; 
per year, or MOUNTAIN $1.25, 6 months 
$1 per month 75c., 3 months 
Devoted to the great Gold and Bilver 
Mining, Stock-Growing, NEWS 
and Farming Interests of Colorado. ft 
Address NEWS PRINT pa co., 
Denver, Col. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Western Farm Journal, 


A PROGRESSIVE WEEKLY 











Agricultural and Family Newspaper 


The Farm Journal has become too well known to 
require any mention of what it bas done in the past 
or what it proposes to do in the future. 


Its Record tor the Past Twenty- 


two Years 


is well before the public, and its countenance and 
contents one week furnish an index as to what each 
coming week will bring out. It has not been sus- 
pected of lacking in enterprise or doing anything 
less than is becoming a paper of its class to do. 

Asa Paper for the 


Farm, Household, or Fireside, 


it will be found especially interesting and attractive, 
to both old and young. Every department is en- 
livened and made readable by 


Talented Regular Contributors 


and no pains are spared by the publishers to main- 
tain its high standard of excellence. 

Fer the current year the subscription price will re- 
main as heretofore—vis,, two dollars per single copy, 
and one dollar and thirty-five cents per copy in 
clubs, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

We authorize any person who desires to do soto 
become our agent, and will reeeive the subscription 
of all such at club prices, other names being sent 
afterward as fast as secured. 

Before making up your list of papers for the en- 
suing year, it will pay you to send for a specimen 
copy, Which ure sent free. 

Address, plainly, 


WESTERN FARM JOURNAL, 
116 Monroe 8%., Chicago, Ill. 


Do You Want A Southern Newspaper? 


The TRANSCRIPT-MESSENGHER, published at 
Goldsboro, North Carolina,is the largest weekly 
paper in the state. It is handsomely printed, Dem- 
ocratic in politics, and endeavors to correctly repre- 
sent Southern sentiment. Always a reliable, out- 
spoken, consistent newspaper. tablished only in 
1567, it has now the largest circulation in the state 
and is in all respects ” successtul enterprise. $2 a 
year. $1 for six months. 
tw" AS AN ADVERTISING ustoe it has no 
superiurin the South. Addre 
J.A BOINTZ, Publisher, Goldsboro, N.C. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted FURE WHITE L&AD, well known 
hroughout New England as the WHITEST, 
rr iT, and B 

AD TAPE X-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


a 
reste rip Fl [BBoR, from 2 to8 inches wide, on 


PIPE of any size or thicknes 
i Saou market prices for goods of een! quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 








* 





H. C. F. KOCH, 


CORNER 20th STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
having purchased, at HALF sO 15 TUAL OO E, 
5 000 YARDS 


HAMBURG. EMBROIDERIES 


in fine Muslin, Swiss, and Nainsook, the entire (last Fall’s) production of a celebrated manufacturer of St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, w 


ffer them this week at from 2% cents to $2.50 per yard. These goods are entirely 
in workmanship, and far amend to similar goods, mostly the refuse of former 
advertised by ot er house 

ROMPTLY ATTK NDED “TO. In sending for sameten, enclose 3-cent postage 
price desired, and mention THE INDEPENDENT. 









new designs, up 











ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 





LUCCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


is anew invention for the rapid protection of fac-simile copies of any Writ- 
ing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, etc. are first Seen upon a sheet of paper, in the usual 
way, and from this written shee 


500 COPI ES PER HOUR 

may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a common Copying Press, 

THIS 18 THE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS YET DISCOVERED. 
Thousands tre already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 


vate Scnools, Kallway and Insurance Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sunday-schoo! superin- 

tend: nts, misstonaries, and others. 

The simmons Hardware Cuo., of St. Louis, says of it: ** Our Pepyrograph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satistaction. Would not be without it for $1,000 a yea 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc. address, with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN.., 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


| : PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


REMINGTON’S 


Breech-Loading 
Double-Barreled 


CUN. 





















Remington's. 


Prices: Steel Barrels. 845; Twist 
d #60; Laminated 
Barrels 
ferea the. (a Sportsman, Combining all the 
most desirable features of the best imported, fog ther 
with some valuable improvements not found any 
other. Top-Lever, Snap-Action, Center-Fire, For sule by thetrade — 
(From THE ROD AND GUN, Nov. 18th, 1876.) 
Tue REMINGTON GUN —Judge H. A. Gildersieeve, of the American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
Lieut.-Col Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of Nov Oth : 
* | have just Semerned from the Big South 7. where l oes tesa gunning for ougs.. _liried for the first 
Sue the Remin 10-gauge gun I purchased from you y wit was excellent. in 
y judgment, its Sbootinu capacity cannot be surpassed, | want no better gun, and, if re bala. ee ye believe 1 
could find it, ev. n among the expensive grades of English guns, H.'A. HV.” 
Manufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broadway, New ne P.-O, Box 3904, 
ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. Cut this out and send for Mustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicago, 237 State Street. Boston, 146 Tremont Street. Baltimore 47 North Charles Street. St. 








Louis, 609 North Fourth Street. 

















Z— [Almost Marvellous, 
F—C—E Jor One Dalat 

















YOU 


7 CAN LEARN T0 PLAY ON ¢ 
THE PIANO IN HALF A DAY 





BY USING MASON’S CHARTS, THE CREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE ACE. i 


A PERSON WHO HAS NEVER PLAYED BEFORE 


play an acoompaniment on the Piano or U: 
ments and testimonials some from the 


These testimonials are but few of hundreds we 
either for yourself orm present ; you will never regret it, 


For instance, 
DEXTER SMITH, 
The Editer of the popular 


most beautiful so 
« » « “After ex 


Organ Charts. 


rts,I feel et — 


@ music what the multiplicas 


tlga table ts is’ ge Prithmetic. 
TON, March 16, 1877. 


much 
in E the 


e 


most musical 

paper in America, and author of some me of our 

songs. vera id charts, says: 

Mason's Pianoforte and 

eir merits will be widely 

appreciated, and that they will find a place in every 
home where rye is apiano or an organ. These 


DEXTER SMITH. 


so nase NRRL SPEER Ete RA oR 


ople, young or old, 
ae nee oe wi af lg thei 


nse. w figu 
1 a . oy ry nthe reach eke RING roy nb fnstiuetions, cea to tay vd 
ress all 0 by o the ree oston NSB.» 
Charts ar PANANANO 4 


femens che ce moments. ® 


AND HAS NOT THE SLIGHTEST KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIO can in an hour’s time 


in as satisfactory a manner ag would be gained by three months of study. We number among our endorse- 
GHEST MUSICAL AUT 5 ay oe 


in the 

ess.. They establish our reltabhity and the merit of the charts; thid is all we wish. 
The cost is not a hundredth part of their fn trinsic value. 

From one of the largest a dealers in the U.S From the Publisher of the “ CirisTraAn Uxton.” ‘ 


osToN, March 19, 1877. New York, March 26, 1877. 
We have olf many eeureocs CHarTs, and have are received. . » » They are very | 


The charts 
anaaee ingenious, and will do, wh . 
‘sInota INSTANCE “eS Signe ed) . fi aco PUsLisuEn. ‘ ‘| 


Where ther’ have not given entire s en, nike Hine’ as ae Friday i bought my 
o Emma a ae of your chai 
usic Publishers and Publishers of * Foito.” sg yours olé by wv 


On Sat aay as 3 r spew Roening he 

E magic. On Saturday eve she ve e 

From Rey. A. E, Dennrsox? Ms paiienaistare of ery pe 
PLAINVILLE, Cown., May 1, 1877. 


hey are simp! 
I know the inventor of Mason's CHARTS, and that 


you Pisin, oad are wortha whale ear's lemons 
the charts will do what fs claimed for them. STON, mys lL. ey 1. GILLE! ee 


world, 
Buy one ¢ 








bhie adve. oUt 0 @ Ws Naat you can play any accompaniment to 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


_ Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


whaess and som fIS, BontrAy, Ne a 4 ork. 


By buying one of our magnificent 
$750 Pianos for $190. 
$500 $250 saved by buying our beautifu 
Pays Organ for $75, 
e send them for examination 
SAVED i and “pay all wt sreiget it if not satisfac- 
pik, a eypnd Matereneon: 7 arades, at 
ITTLE’S, 203 Canal St., W. V. 
THE ONLY SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN 
PAPER OF NATIONAL REPUTA 
TION AND INFLUENCE. 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL 


MARCUAL & SMITH, 





PIANO AND URGAN CO., 
47 sie Place, N. Y. 


H OUSHIONS, FE ERS, BED- 











developed, 
ture; but not afraid to “gofor” 

else, if they deserve it. 
y SO cents per moneh, $8 per year. 


1.85 per year. eee nducements to clubs. 
Fy, woe wanted everywhere. — les free. Send 
cents for a three months’ trial dress 


A. H. SIEGFRIED, Publisher, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BELL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 


is | up the FINEST OVERCOATS for $50 to 
usual rices.§ $75 to $90. 
raus SSUITS $70 to 875; usual prices, $90 to $100. 
DIAGONAL suis, $60 to $75; usual prices, $75 to 


BUSINESS SUITS, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 
ENGLISH CASSIMEBE PANTS, $12 to $15; usual 
pric2s, $16 to $20 
MATERIALS, 





"TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


HELP 


FOR THE 


HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep them 
in a clean, moist, and healthy condition, absolutely 
preventing corns, contracted feet, quarter-cracks, 
and scratches. The moist sponge is held econrely on 
the bottom of the foot, keeping the frog ina peel thy. 
patural condition. They can be used for a 8 myn 
Boot, and do not cost eue-foares as much as the old 
leather one. The cut represents the Holder and 
on the foot. The best horsemen of the coun- 














0 
for descriptive circular, with list of 
testimonials from the lead 
Sponge 
with Cooler, at $1.00 per quart bot as —— 
terms and exclusive territory given ‘3 
APER, 


ddress 
193 Washington ‘st, « Chicago, 


FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 
cuanetn seat EVEKY ‘Bopt. 
iT NOVELT 
HADOW TRANSFORMATIONS. 
me. by Mail, 30 cts.; or.with the wonderful Game of 
WORDS AND SENTENCES, 
both 50 Cents. 
All Denominations of Postage Stamps at Par. 


MILTON, BRADLEY co 
Springfield, Mass. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent ema 1 for our New and Enlarged 
logue and REO. ist (4th edition, 0 issued), to 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis. St. ft. of 5th to 6th Sts., E.R., N.Y. 


W.&B. DOUG LAS, 
MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pum ain and 
Fixtures, Iron "Ourpe, Yard 
— Street Washers, 
Wovas FOUNDED IN 1832 

glen mesal awarded 

by the Universal Ex- 

Hitt n at Paris, Lg a in 
1867, Vienna, Austria, i 

and Centennial Exhibition, 








Cata- 

























HAI 
CURLER. ohzaiyingsinn 
Lead Curlers, is overcome 
Handsome iy Nickle Plated Py Pe 


35 SUDBURY 





* $ MA NF'G co 





bi poston 


